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SOME BASIC SOCIOLOGICAL POSTULATES UNDERLYING 


WORLD ORGANIZATION AND PEACE 


J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


HE social theorist is an analyst of social 

forces and processes, social structures and 

functions. He, like the theoretical physi- 
cist in the realm of physical phenomena, seeks basic 
facts and principles. A sizeable body of sub- 
stantial data and working conclusions regarding 
the structures and functions essential to peace in 
a typical community of human beings have been 
accumulated. However, when the community in 
which peace is sought consists of the populations 
of the globe, the social theorist is confronted with 
certain situations with which he has had no previ- 
ous, adequate, scientific experience. He must 
extend the postulates regarding the maintenance 
of peace in less-than-global areas so that they 
encompass not only the known but also the 
hypothetical characteristics of the world com- 
munity. In so doing he discovers that no reason- 
ing about the greater community being of precisely 
the same “type” as the lesser communities or “‘the 
whole being the sum of the parts” will apply to 
more than a limited degree. There exist certain 
basic characteristics of the world-community which 
do not apply to lesser ones. These require that we 
qualify and supplement the established basic prin- 
ciples regarding the essentials of peace. As in all 
standard scientific practice, we attempt to relate 
the “unknown” or “partially known” in a field of 
knowledge to the “known.” 

Frankly, this paper will be of a theoretical 
nature. In this we conform to a necessary se- 
quence, namely, that “theory” must precede “en- 
gineering” or “application.” There must be, at 
the very outset of any constructive task, a fairly 
substantial agreement as to postulates or hypoth- 
eses which set forth the basic ingredients, prin- 
ciples, and objectives involved in the situation; 


then we are in a position to devise appropriate 
plans, procedures, and implementing machinery. 

The dominating general proposition, not original 
with the present writer,’ is this: Peace between 
nations can be secured only through the same 
means by which it has been secured within nations. 
As the basis for such an exploration we posit four 
sequential postulates which are the residue of long 
experience. Their analysis and the relating of 
them to the global-community, admittedly done in 
an elementary and fragmentary manner, consti- 
tutes the burden of this paper. They are: 


1. Peace in an area, whatever its size, is a matter of 
order and security. 

2. Order and security rest upon some final authority 
armed with coercive power. 

3. Authority functions through a minimal amount of 
essentiql social machinery, a framework of or- 
ganizations and institutions. 

4. The effectiveness of the machinery rests upon a 

substantial supporting opinion and will. 


PEACE IN AN AREA, WHATEVER ITS SIZE, IS A 
MATTER OF ORDER AND SECURITY 


Peace, whether in a local community, a state, or 
a nation, is at least two things, namely, (1) freedom 
from disorder within and aggression from without; 
and (2) such an ordering of the relationships of 
individuals and groups within the community that 
there is a high degree of regularity and predict- 
ability of socially satisfactory conduct. 

The second ingredient, order, is the essential 
characteristic of peace. It is, in fact, the guaran- 


1See C. C. North, “Organization for Peace,” So- 
ciology and Social Research, 27 (Nov.—Dec., 1942), 106- 
116. 
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tee of the first. Contrary to the pacifist conten- 
tion, which over-simplifies the task, peace is not 
merely the absence of disorder or violence or 
opposition—a simple void which war would leave 
on disappearing. One of the basic certainties of 
human relationships is that one cannot by wishful 
or even logical thinking rule out the possibility 
of disorder or aggression or by “sit-down,” defeatist, 
escapist or evasive tactics prevent a situation of 
disorder, or correct it after it has occurred. Hu- 
man communities consist of individuals and groups 
with varying moral values and social interests (it 
were a pity if we were “all of one piece’’), of varying 
capacities for comprehension of negative or posi- 
tive social obligations, of varying degrees of 
recalcitrance, of predatoriness, of selfishness. 
You may love your neighbor as yourself, but with 
fellow human beings as they have been, are, and 
are likely to be you have no assurance that he has 
the social imagination, the spiritual endowment, 
or the emotional motivation to love back in suffi- 
cient degree. Quincy Wright states, ‘Peace which 
nueans merely the avoidance of war in any circum- 
stances is self-defeating, because it encourages in- 
justice which leads to war and it frustrates the 
cooperative handling of problems which lead to 
war.””? 

Peace “is not there,’”’ simply ready for man to 
‘ enjoy it; renunciation of all war does not create it. 
The experience of the millenia indicates that peace 
is a task, a responsibility, an achievement. It 
consists of recurrent relationships which have been 
“ordered” by convention or design, that is, they 
have been standardized, regularized, arranged, and 
functionalized. When order exists, each individ- 
ual and group knows in advance what his or its 
rights and responsibilities are; as a consequence, a 
considerable degree of certainty, security, and 
justice exists. In brief: peace is order, and order 
is made. 

Another phrase of our first postulate—peace in 
an area—must be examined briefly. The peace 
area now is not regional, continental or oceanic; 
it has become global. We have today a con- 
tracted and interlocking world. During the last 
century, while the scientific advances in communi- 
cation were converting the world into a whispering 
gallery, and the achievements in transportation 
were shrinking it spatially to one-twelfth or even 
one-twentieth of its size, the population of the 


* A Study of War (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942), p. 1091. 
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earth more than doubled. At the same time 
mechanical invention in industry vastly increased 
the importance of and the demand for the now 
more accessible natural resources. The world has 
become an economic unit; we now have world 
markets, world prices, and world-wide prosperity 
and depression. As Eugene Staley puts it: ‘““The 
economies of the different parts of the world may 
be likened to Alpinists roped together on the slope 
of a glacier. When one slips, the jerk is felt by 
all.” : 

Thanks to the mobility of man and the efficiency 
of his media of contact and transportation, the 
bacteria, germs, bacilli and parasites have become 
international, and plague and epidemic are global 
problems. Science and knowledge, art and litera- 
ture, music and religion have always been more or 
less international. To these must now be added 
education, fashions, sports, and recreation as 
common possessions of mankind. Whether we 
like it or not, this is an interlocking world. In the 
Declaration of the North Carolina House of Rep- 
resentatives of March 12, 1941 we read: “The 
organic life of the human race is at last indissolubly 
unified and can never be severed.”4 When the 
world becomes a compact communicating area, a 
mutual supply and interdependent trade area, an 
involved political area, it also unavoidably is a 
war and peace area. Order and security must be 
global. 


ORDER AND SECURITY REST UPON SOME FINAL 
AUTHORITY ARMED WITH COERCIVE POWER 


That order which is the essence of peace must 
not only be made; it must also be continuously 
maintained. While the peacefully inclined persons 
of any community, during most of its life, consti- 
tute a majority, there is always an actual or poten- 
tial disorderly minority that must be reckoned 
with. Not only are there always myopic, careless, 
reactionary, exploitive, or even megalomaniac 
individuals; there is always also the likelihood of 
the appearance of groups with violent cross- 
interests. 

Modern communities cannot depend to any 
sufficient extent upon good will, sympathy, hu- 


8’ Eugene Staley, “The Economic Organization of 
Peace,”’ Preliminary Report (Commission for the Or- 
ganization of Peace, 1942), p. 195. 

4 International Conciliation, 370 (May, 1941), 585- 
590. 
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mane impulses or “natural cooperativeness’’; they 
cannot rely upon the possibility of spontaneous 
protest and action, which once served as potent 
checks upon misbehavior in face-to-face groups; 
the semi-organized counterparts of the “Watch 
and Ward” or the “vigilantes” with their sporadic 
peacemaking action do not meet the problem of 
order. These, at best, are uncertain and fugitive 
authorities and monitors. However close knit 
even loca) communities may be in this age, they 
are vastly complex and are characterized by a 
high degree of impersonality and anonymity, by 
great mobility of their population and hence 
transiency of social relationships, by diffuse stand- 
ards, and by a marked dilution of the sense of 
individual responsibility for common conditions. 
Finally, even the most peaceful and well-inten- 
tioned society must anticipate occasional crimes 
and rebellions. 

Order in any community, regardless of its size, 
can only be maintained by a continuously func- 
tioning over-all “Leviathan,” representative of all 
the parts, but with delegated coercive and punitive 
power over all the constituent parts. Not only 
must the risks of violence be avoided, but a mini- 
mal conformity to common peace objectives must 
be provided for and insistently and forcefully 
maintained. This is the ordering function of 
government. 

In extending this principle to the world as a 
peace area, it would seem, in the light of past 
experience, that conventions and agreements 
between two or more world units, or treaties among 
segments of the family of nations cannot be de- 
pended upon. Here too a “Leviathan” exercising 
the minimal functions of over-all organization and 
enforcement would seem to be necessary. 

This coercive aspect of order is not as ominous 
as it appears to be at first contact. In any group 
the great majority—possibly as many as 95 per 
cent—behave on a plane above the minimal 
requirements for order, and are never seriously 
harassed by them; in fact, they are unconscious of 
most of the restrictions most of the time. Only a 
minority are likely to fail or refuse to conform. 
These, in the interests of the peace and security 
of the whole, must be made to conform. Similarly 
in the world community most nations or peoples 
would only occasionally be affected, and then only 
in a minor way; very few—the aggressors—would 

feel the full weight of the repressive and punitive 
power of the over-all government. 


By way of conclusion, however, it seems to be 
undeniable that the achievement and maintenance 
of a peaceful world-society requires the occasional 
use of authoritative force by some degree of govern- 
ment of the whole to contro) the parts. 


AUTHORITY FUNCTIONS THROUGH A MINIMAL 
AMOUNT OF ESSENTIAL SOCIAL MACHINERY, 
A FRAMEWORK OF ORGANIZATIONS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


It is an axiom of social science that human corm- 
munity life is made possible only through the 
organization of behavior into cooperative patterns 
that are directed toward ends concerning which 
there is at least majority consensus.’ Or, to put 
it differently, community life consists. of a frame- 
work of institutions and their accompanying func- 
tional organizations. 

It is by means of institutions that any com- 
munity satisfies its basic needs, provides for its 
socially permissible or socially desirable relation- 
ships, and carries on the function of ordering, 
regulating, and standardizing the activities of the 
constituent individuals and groups. The state- 
ment is undoubtedly justified that any considerable 
number of institutions of a given community can- 
not be eradicated without destroying its essential 
social structure and its scheme of functioning. 
But institutions do more than merely expedite 
community operation. Many of them, in any 
society which is a satisfactory “‘going concern,” are 
the agencies through which community force, both 
physical and psychic, is exercised for purposes of 
control. In one way or another they serve as 
disciplinary agents, compelling obedience and 
punishing disobedience. Through them the com- 
munity exercises authority and even compulsion 
in order to provide order, security, and general 
well-being. Furthermore, institutions, if efficient 
and flexible, are the agencies whereby order and 
function are maintained in a world in which change 
is inevitable; they enable us to meet the stresses 
and exigencies of the ever-shifting community 
scene. 

Experience demonstrates that in the less-than- 
global peace areas it hds been necessary to have a 
sufficient array of institutions which had authority 
over and jurisdiction throughout the entire area, 
regardless of the separate institutions of its sub- 

5 C. C. North, op. cit., pp. 106-116. 

6 J. O. Hertzler, Social Institutions, N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill, 1929, pp. 22-29. 
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divisions. Thus in the Federal union, the United 
States, there have been developed institutions over 
and above those of the several States. Order, 
security, and justice can only be identified with a 
form of social organization co-extensive with an 
area. 

The fact of the existence of an interlocking and 
changing world seems to necessitate a sufficient 
array of global institutions to deal with common 
and new international situations. No one person 
would dare, at this moment, to declare what type 
and how many there should be. But even casual 
analysis of the events of the last quarter century 
would point to institutions in the economic field 
coping with the unequal distribution and ownership 
of raw materials, with tariffs, credit, and exchange, 
with employment and other labor problems, with 
divergent standards of living, with communica- 
tions and transport, and with economic develop- 
ment, both as it affects productivity and consump- 
tion. It has been well said that “If we do not 
want soldiers to cross boundaries, we must arrange 
for goods, capital and techniques to do so.’”? 

In the political field considerable revision of some 
existing institutions and the establishment of some 
new ones would seem to be desirable. The present 
internaticnal law is largely a set of conventions, 
and partial temporary agreements, lacking the 
validity and strength of law. The agreements and 
rules have not been guarded by any co-extensive 
community, nor have they been administered and 
enforced by any authority with decisive power.*® 
In fact, the treaties, conventions, and declarations 
which have been the basis of international amity 
and functioning have been literally “scraps of 
paper,” and no more enduring or reliable than 
contracts without an enforcing agency. Legisla- 
tive and administrative institutions with jurisdic- 
tion based upon some supranational sovereignty 
seem to be called for. Such international political 
institutions as have functioned up to this moment 
have been largely supervisory and advisory; 
they need to be made mandatory. For this, some 
kind and degree of universally effective police 
system seems to be necessary. 

The institutions coping with epidemiological and 
other problems relating to general world health 
would seem to require strengthening and expansion 


7 Staley, op. cit., p. 189. 

*R. M. Maclver, “Some Implications of a Demo- 
cratic World Order” J. of Legal & Political Sociology 1 
(Oct., 1942), 5-13. 
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in scope. Population problems have reached a 
state of crucial international pertinence, ap- 
parently requiring the services of some adjudicat- 
ing body. 

In the fields of the sciences, arts, and religion a 
vast array of international institutions and organi- 
zations have long existed, membered by millions of 
enthusiatic voluntary participants. In wartime 
they continue to function in a crippled manner, 
but without loss of allegiance; in a peaceful world 
they enmesh mankind by intellectual, aesthetic, 
and spiritual bonds. 

Nevertheless, most of the existent institutional 
machinery making for world order must be recon- 
structed, and much more must be contrived anew. 
If there is to be peace, submission to these institu- 
tions must be mandatory, and the institutions 
themselves must be workable mechanisms for 
peaceful change. This will mean that national 
states will have to surrender certain rights to such 
an authoritative world organization. No one 
expects such institutions to spring full-grown from 
the brow of Jove. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SOCIAL MACHINERY 
RESTS UPON A SUBSTANTIAL SUPPORTING 
OPINION AND WILL 


The mere existence of regulating and enforcing 
machinery is not enough. In any less-than-global 
social organization public opinion is the final and 
most important factor in implementing its social 
institutions. Public opinion motivates and in the 
long run sanctions the activities of both the general 
participants and the functionaries; it authorizes 
and supports the coercive measures used as a last 
resort in forcing conformity to institutional re- 
quirements. 

The public, by its attitudes and overt expressions 
of approval or condemnation, confidence or dis- 
trust, respect or ridicule, acceptance or avoidance, 
and finally by its support of suppression and 
physical coercion, controls and enforces the daily 
institutional performances of every individual. 
Good behavior is compelled. The institutions 
must function effectively. No social organization 
has ever been maintained for any length of time 
unless it could rely upon a favorable opinion and a 
spirit of cooperation among the members. For 
that matter, this factor applies in the case of a 
single institution. Our everyday law, for example, 
is non-enforceable unless it is supported by the 
beliefs and values of the great majority of the 
members of the community. 
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Certain conditions have been found to be essen- 
tial if there is to be a public opinion so organized 
that it effectively supports the institutions. No- 
table are ease of communication, a considerable 
degree of cultural uniformity, and a consciousness 
of common needs and aims, usually made poignant 
by active opposition or threat of opposition. 

In this modern world-community, while lan- 
guage differences exist, there has been a movement 
toward greater uniformity both among individuals 
and states. The factors making for the interlock- 
ing world—communication and transport, eco- 
nomic interdependence, cultural interchange—have 
established the world society as a physical and 
possibly a cultural fact. But the world-com- 
munity does not exist to any notable degree as a 
psychological and spiritual reality. It consists of 
an array of nations, peoples, and races; it is an 
inter-national rather than a cosmopolitan society; 
there is not a common consciousness—a set of 
common favoring beliefs, values, spirit, will. In 
fact, we have had, in the last quarter century, a 
sort of spiritual anarchy and impotence in the 
world as x whole. Viscount Cecil’s statement of 
twenty-three years ago still applies: ‘“Man’s love 
of peace which is undisputable, does not constitute 
an ‘organized and concentrated international 
opinion’.”” The misadventures of the League of 
Nations bear out this contention. 

In order to have this opinion it would seem to be 
necessary that we have more than participation of 
nations in world affairs. Individuals throughout 
the world should have citizenship in the world- 
community. This, and this alone, it is main- 
tained, would be sufficient to develop that interest, 
sophistication, and imagination in the average man 
to enable him to see that he needs a world govern- 
ment to administer world peace in his own self- 
interest. But this could only be effected by a 
redefinition and extension of sovereignty which 
would permit such additional citizenship. 

There would still be difficulties of a social- 
psychological nature, however. A community is 
integrated and its public opinion is potent in pro- 
portion as the distinction between the in-group and 
the out-group is evident.» The members of a 
group feel a unity the more they are conscious of 
themselves as differentiated from and opposed to 
other groups; and usually the supporting group 

® Quincy Wright, op. cit., p. 1037. For many other 
pertinent sociological considerations see chaps. XX VI- 
XXIX. 
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opinion is in direct ratio to this sense of unity. 
The out-group is a foil against which the in-group’s 
consciousness and will are sharpened. The sup- 
porting opinion itself is a matter of homogeneous, 
intense assumptions, understandings, beliefs, and 
values of the component individuals far more than 
it is the expressions of formal groups or organiza- 
tions. But a world-community cannot be con- . 
trasted with any out-group; it has no other hostile 
or threatening world to organize against; the usual, 
almost automatically operating aid to organization 
is lacking. 

A task of paramount importance, therefore, 
would seem to be to find world-wide psychological 
substitutes for the out-group as a unifying agent, 
and other effective aids in developing a potent 
world opinion. Impersonal ideas and conditions 
such as world-wide social hazards—unemploy- 
ment, the wants and impaired rights behind the 
“Four Freedoms,” war itself—have been men- 
tioned as foils. A strengthening and extension of 
the more than forty international non-political 
organizations of a functional sort, and the more 
than 700 private international organizations would 
be an aid, though most of these affect only a very 
small part of the world’s population. Others em- 
phasize positive educational and propagandizing 
procedures among the nations and peoples as a 
means of developing this universalism of under- 
standing, opinion, conviction, spirit. They ad- 
monish us to “find facts, face facts, use facts, and 
spread the facts” of an interlocking world. 

It might be pointed out parenthetically that 
loyalty to a global unity is not contrary to national 
loyalty, save that of a chauvinistic sort. Loyalty 
to Nebraska or the Mid-West Region is not dis- 
loyalty to the greater cooperating whole, the 
United States. Nor does the loyalty to the greater 
whole diminish that of the lesser part. Canadian 
nationalistic spirit permits, yes incites to, sacrificial 
devotion to the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Fanatical support of the Kirghiz Republic in no 
wise blights whole-souled participation in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. In the 
present interlocked world—a potential peace area 
—men must realize that nation and nationalism 
are not sole devotional realities, nor are men 
required to be skeptical of loyalties to wider 
realities. 

The creation of this supra-racial and supra- 
national opinion and will, at home and abroad, is 
the ultimate and basically essential task, the 
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supreme challenge, before every lover of enduring 
peace. 
CONCLUSION 


There is nothing particularly new or unique or 
even profound about these postulates, except, 
possibly, the specific form and order of their state- 
ment. We have over-simplified them, of necessity; 
a host of qualifications and distinctions, as well as 
many factual data, had to be omitted. Further- 
more, it has been possible to do no more than state 
the extension of the postulates from the local or 


national to the global community. But the essen- 
tial soundness of them as theoretical bases of peace 
in a less-than-global area would be accepted by 
most social scientists. It is the present writer’s 
contention that their application to the global 
community is a valid extension of the underlying 
theory. If that is correct, then they become the 
crux of the peace problem. Here the discussion 
spreads out fan-wise until it includes the basic 
philosophy as well as the procedures, functions, and 
structures essential to durable peace in an inter- 


locking world. 


POST-WAR MIGRATION PROBLEMS: THE FAR EAST* 


BRUNO LASKER 
Institute of Pacific Relations 


Ts 

EITHER the Atlantic Charter nor any 
N authoritative interpretation of American 

policy in regard to its implementation is 
specific on the subject of international migration. 
Both the declaration and its numerous commen- 
taries make it clear that movements of goods 
beyond national boundaries call for joint regula- 
tion in the spirit of mutuality; but except for 
article seven—which demands that the peace 
“should enable all men to traverse the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance’—there is no 
reference to the movement of persons; and that 
article says nothing about any right of men to 
admission after they have traversed the seas. 
Probably no modern government would readily 
concede such a right. The subject is not men- 
tioned in public declarations because even the 
democracies are not yet ready to permit each other 
a voice in deciding under what conditions aliens 
may be admitted or may be entitled to rights of 
citizenship. 

In this country, during the long and heated 
discussion of immigration policies, the point has 
rarely been made that a successful regulation of 
the international exchange of persons, like that of 
the international exchange of goods, ultimately 
rests on a recognition of mutual interests. And 


* Address to Conference on Immigration Policy and 
National Conference on Social Work, New York, March 
9, 1943. 


the reason for the almost universal display of 
nationalism in this matter is that, unlike trade, 
migration touches upon biological and cultural 
values to which men attach the highest social 
importance. All our national controversies around 
immigration policies have been infused with deep 
emotion because they involved the admission, 
among others, of groups whose heritage was very 
distinctive. Without waiting for the proof of 
experience, these groups have been dubbed “un- 
assimilable”; and it was even assumed—dquite 
falsely as events have proved—that they had an 
exceptional fertility which, once they were estab- 
lished here, would permit them to outbreed the 
earlier settlers. 

This emotional atmosphere which surrounds the 
subject of oriental immigration more especially 
must be appreciated as a psychological reality if we 
wish to discuss possible changes in our immigration 
law in the spirit of practical planning and not of 
academic controversy. 

There are those who regard all cultural and 
biological arguments in this connection as nothing 
more than camouflage in a controversy that hinges 
upon a conflict of material class interests. Prob- 
ably none of us today would wish to deny that the 
introduction of Chinese and Japanese, Hindus, 
Filipinos, and other oriental workers has in the 
past been used to cheapen the cost of labor. But 
it is still a matter of legitimate dispute whether its 
net effect actually has been that of keeping down 
American living standards; for, while in some 
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occupations the competition offered by oriental 
labor unquestionably has lowered the level of 
wages, the employment of that labor may be said 
to have on the whole done more to reduce living 
costs than to reduce incomes. 

I do not propose to enter into this controversy 
for the simple reason that, as far as I am aware— 
statements in Congress notwithstanding—no pro- 
posal has been offered of late by any responsible 
group of Americans to remove the bar to oriental 
mass immigration. Exclusion of any large-scale 
immigration is an American policy which the 
events of the war have not shaken: the form of 
our restrictive laws may be modified, so as to 
remove from them the sting of racial discrimina- 
tion and to create what Mr. Sumner Wells calls 
a “decent international relationship”; but the 
country is not ready to abrogate its unilateral right 
to regulate or to prohibit the admission of aliens. 

Assertion of this right does not mean that 
America can contribute nothing to the relief of 
population pressures where they now exist or may 
arise in the Orient. On the contrary, the con- 
troversy over immigration in recent times fias 
obscured the far more substantial aid which our 
country and others can render to the hard-pressed 
peoples of the East by taking off the brakes with 
which the stronger nations have held in check the 
economic development of the weaker ones. 

In this respect, our position has been similar to 
that of Australia, so often accused of permitting 
a relatively small white and English-speaking 
population to monopolize the land and resources 
of a whole continent which, being closer to Asia 
than to Europe, might have received much of the 
surplus population of the Far East. Actually, 
both here and in Australia the natural resources 
are probably already as fully utilized as they are 
in some of the countries usually regarded as over- 
crowded, such as China. Surface area and density 
of population do not measure the relative degree 
of economic saturation. The sin which we and 
other economically strong nations have committed 
against the weaker and more populous ones is not 
that we have prevented them from sharing our 
homeland but that we have prevented them from 
making the most of their own. 

For centuries, the Occident has treated the 
Pacific area as one destined to be exploited by a 
superior race. Capital has gone into it to loot the 
natural heritage of the Asiatic and Oceanic peoples, 
rarely to help in building up enterprises that would 
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employ them in larger numbers and enrich them. 
The trade of colonial and semi-colonial Asia has 
been strangled by high tariffs and import quotas, 
by tying dependencies to their mother—or rather 
stepmother—country, so that often they had to let 
their raw materials go out for a trifle, to buy some 
small part of them back in manufactured form at 
enormous profits for the alien middleman. 

Here in America, we have involuntarily added to 
the effects of colonial imperialism in the East by 
our desire to protect American labor standards. 
We had, of course, even from a high moral stand- 
point, every right to prevent the necessity of our 
industries to compete in our own home market with 
the products of cheaper labor in other parts of the 
world—the more so since the benefits of industrial 
expansion in the colonial and semi-colonial areas 
would certainly not have gone to the workers as 
much as to their exploiters. But this legitimate 
protective policy became so exaggerated in the 
course of time that we made it equally impossible 
for the greater part of the world’s population to sell 
us their products and to buy our own. We have 
thus helped to stifle what limited trends there were 
in many countries of the Pacific to substitute for 
the production of raw materials a more diversified 
export industry, employing larger numbers of 
workers and relieving population pressures. 

We cannot, then, divorce a discussion of our 
population policies vis-d-vis the countries of the 
western Pacific from our trade policies. After the 
war, the possibilities of expanding our internal 
market, economists tell us, will be strictly limited. 
We shall be saddled with an enormous producing 
plant which cannot pay for its upkeep without an 
expansion of our foreign markets. The only way 
we can find jobs for our returning soldiers and, 
demobilized war workers is to find customers 
among populations that have never been able to 
afford American manufactures. And that can 
happen only, paradoxical as this may seem from 
the standpoint of our employment problem, if we 
help to make the labor of millions of Asiatics more 
productive and remunerative. 

Thus our need dovetails with that of the indus- 
trially least developed large section of the world’s 
population. To them the empty spaces on the 
map have proved a mirage. The land is there, but 
it offers far less opportunity of livelihood than 
other lands already settled. The greatest attrac- 
tions for footloose migrants in the East as in the 
West lie precisely where the people already live so 
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closely together as to necessitate a fairly intensive 
form of land utilization. Only even greater in- 
tensification of land uses, local processing of 
agricultural products, transformation of traditional 
handicrafts into power-using manufactures, better 
transportation facilities, and at least a nucleus of 
heavy industries can solve the major problems of 
population pressure in the East. But all this also 
means that Asiatics must be able to sell and buy 
freely in the markets of the world. 

What they need, an Australian writer wisely 
says, is not open spaces but open doors. And since 
we cannot admit them to the diminishing oppor- 
tunities of American industry, the only way we can 
help them to raise their production and their living 
standards is to participate, as a capital-exporting 
nation, in their effort to increase both the volume 
and the value of their output. Incidentally this 
will mean an initial demand on our production of 
producer goods—machinery, road-making equip- 
ment, locomotives, trucks, ships, bridges—when 
we need that demand most, as soon as the peace 
has been signed; and in the long run it will mean 
concessions on our part in the admission from such 
areas of more commodities that do not directly 
compete with our own. 


I 


We may ask, then, what population movements 
are there, in the western Pacific, that are likely to 
become matters of international concern when the 
war is over? To answer this question, we must 
realize, first of all, that migration in that region has 
not in recent times to any large extent been a move- 
ment away from densely populated to more mar- 
ginal lands. Few of the migratory movements 
have been primarily in search of land. Most of 
them have been to areas where capital was being 
invested in large, modern enterprises; and this is 
as true of the larger internal shifts of population in 
China or Burma as it is of emigation to the Amer- 
icas. It was the capital that went into planta- 
tions, mines, railroads, mills, public works of many 
sorts, into the organization of an intensified trade 
in industrial crops such as cotton and rice and 
rubber, which provided the needed new opportuni- 
ties for the Asiatic peasant dispossessed of his home 
and of his traditional livelihood. His numbers 
everywhere, under the impact of modern civiliza- 
tion, have increased because the gradual conquest 
of disease was not matched by a corresponding 
conquest of obsolete social traditions which favor 
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a desire for large families. The dispossessed 
peasant did not usually find land. More often he 
found employment as a wage earner, intermittent 
though his employment was, and with little to 
show for his labor at the end of his productive 
career. 

Take Manchuria, for example. Not before the 
end of the nineteenth century was this birthland 
and home preserve of China’s last dynasty opened 
to Chinese immigrants. They had seeped in, 
nevertheless, because under the misrule of the 
Manchus the peasantry of the northeastern 
provinces of China Proper had become impover- 
ished. But’it was only when foreign capitai, first 
Russian, then European and American, finally 
Japanese, built railways, intensified agriculture, 
and tapped the mineral wealth of Manchuria, that 
it began to attract hundreds of thousands, and in 
some years more than a million, Chinese immi- 
grants. Today 98 percent of the population is 
Chinese; and the historic Chinese claim to Man- 
churia is supported by the fact that all the enter- 
prise and wealth of the region as we know it today 
détives from Chinese labor. 

There are in Manchuria also several million 
Koreans; these are families driven from their 
homes by a Japanese policy in Korea which de- 
liberately robbed the small peasants of their land 
so that it could be placed under the ownership of 
powerful Japanese corporations and thus become 
the granary which the empire needed for the pur- 
suit of its plans of conquest. Incidentally the 
movement of Koreans to Manchuria served also 
two other ends of the Japanese masters: it was a 
convenient way of getting rid, through banishment, 
of thousands who had not become reconciled to the 
treachery by which Japan in 1910 had ousted the 
Korean government—a government which but a 
few years earlier it had pledged itself to respect and 
support. It was a convenient way, too, of assist- 
ing Japanese infiltration and trouble-making in 
Manchuria through the assertion of Japanese 
authority over these emigrant Korean communities 
—communities planted for the most part in the 
strategic belt facing that narrow end of Russia’s 
Maritime Province where the Soviet Union has its 
only ice-free port on the Pacific. 

Japan’s defeat will not greatly affect the present 
population situation in that part of the Far East— 
except to the extent that some of the Korean 
emigrants may wish to return to a liberated home- 
land with a reformed land system and that, after 
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the resumption of Chinese rule over Manchuria, 
and with an orderly economic development of that 
country, the flow of immigration into it from the 
northeastern provinces of China Proper is likely 
to be both considerable and more orderly than it 
has been. Eventually, large reclamation projects 
and a large-scale industrialization in China itself 
will make that mobile population more immune to 
the natural calamities which in the past so often 


have driven so many thousands of them from their. 


homes. 

I need say little about Japanese emigration be- 
cause it has never amounted to any substantial 
movement. Not even at those times when 
Japanese officials and writers were most eloquent 
in demanding more Lebensraum for their people, 
did their government attempt to settle more than 
a few thousand on the lands but recently incor- 
porated in the empire. Indeed, even in Japan 
itself there still are unused possibilities of evening 
out the density of population. These various 
opportunities have never been realized for the 
simple reason that the Japanese people in their 
modern stage of development need industry and 
trade far more than an expanded agriculture. 
Even when deprived of her dependencies, Japan 
will still find it more advantageous to rely on 
imports of food supplies from nearby countries with 
lower living costs than to attempt anything like 
self-sufficiency. Japan’s greatest asset will be its 
more highly developed technical skills. 

The other principal area of population mobility 
in the western Pacific is that around the South 
China Sea. South China has been a source of 
large-scale emigration for centuries. Its sons have 
become so blended with the populations of a large 
part of tropical Asia that it is impossible to say 
with any assurance what proportion of its 150 
million or so inhabitants have a trace of Chinese 
blood. But there are some eight or ten million 
residents of Southeast Asia who live in Chinese 
communities, regard themselves as Chinese, and 
are claimed as nationals by the Chinese govern- 
ment. In fact, these emigrants and minorities 
were largely responsible for the Chinese Revolu- 
tion; their energy and wealth have maintained the 
republican government through its turbulent early 
years. Today they elect members of the Chinese 
national legislature and, in turn, have a Chinese 
government department look after their interests. 

From the standpoint of international relations, 
the Chinese minorities in Indo-China, Thailand, 
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the Philippines, Malaya, and the Netherlands 
Indies present the largest source of potential con- 
troversy in post-war years. With the background 
of an old civilization and with a phenomenal 
industry and thrift, the Chinese immigrant, usually 
a contract laborer when first he arrived, has 
managed to climb the ladder of success until now 
he is artisan or retail merchant, competes for civil 
service jobs, owns estates, mines, mills, and fac- 
tories, and in some instances has become wholesale 
merchant, money lender, ship owner, international 
banker. The Chinese immigrant is now dis- 
criminated against in Southeast Asia almost as 
much as in the West. The role he has played, like 
that of the Jew in large parts of Europe, has been 
forced upon him—and for similar reasons. With 
the continuation of civil strife in China until quite 
recently, the Chinese business man had no home 
country in which it was safe for him to invest his 
capital and his energy; in the country where he 
lived, the government was willing to exploit his 
ability in order to prevent the rise of a native mid- 
dle class which might be dangerous to the imperial 
regime. 

There is reason to believe that after the war the 
situation will be greatly changed in these respects. 
In the first place, China itself will, under a united 
government, afford that security of person and of 
enterprise in which it has so long been lacking. 
Nearly all the overseas Chinese have retained some 
connection, however attenuated, with their home- 
land and even with the community from which 
their fathers emigrated; many of them will settle 
in China and help to develop it economically if it 
is made possible for them to do so. In the de- 
pendencies of Southeast Asia increased intensifica- 
tion of both agricultural and industrial production 
will henceforth more and more emphasize the need 
for responsible and qualified, if not exactly skilled, 
labor than for large masses of semi-starving alien 
contract workers. Native labor, unwilling in the 
past to abandon its traditional mode of life for the 
semi-slavery of the mines and plantations, will 
increasingly be drawn into the orbit of modern 
enterprise as the conditions of employment and of 
living—already vastly improved in the last twenty 
or thirty years—continue to hold out greater satis- 
factions. The Chinese merchant probably will be 
able to hold his own in many lines of trade; but, 
with the accumulation of native savings and native 
capital, he will no longer either be permitted or 
desire to play the part of Shylock which so often 
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has given him a bad name and which in recent 
years has led to his persecution through discrimina- 
tory laws. 

There are also several million Indians in South- 
east Asia, in Burma, and in British Malaya. 
Most of them came there as contract workers. 
They, too, just before the war, experienced a 
change in their fortunes and in their prospects. 
The Malayan employers, despite the improvements 
already alluded to, failed to meet the more exacting 
standards of the labor officers appointed by the 
Indian Government to watch over the welfare of 
the Indian emigrants. So, only a few years ago, 
a temporary ban was laid on all further labor 
emigration from India to the Malay Peninsula. 
Between the Burmese and the Indian governments 
an agreement was reached which recognized, and 
made an end to, certain evils connected with the 
residence of Indians in Burma where they played a 
role comparable with that of Chinese in Thailand, 
Malaya, Indo-China and the Philippines. 

There has not in recent times been a large-scale 
emigration of Asiatics to other parts of the world. 
Chinese migration to North and South America 
and to South Africa had practically’ ceased at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Japanese emigra- 
tion to the United States, Mexico, Peru, and 
Brazil—never very large—was a government- 
directed enterprise for purposes of economic and 
political penetration; it will, of course, not be 
resumed. Filipino labor emigration had already 
practically stopped before the war with the Com- 
monwealth’s policy to speed up the interna) re- 
settlement which will help to develop the archi- 
pelago’s own rich resources—particularly in the 
large southern island of Mindanao. Even without 
such resettlement—which will be cautious and 
gradual—there is no need for emigration if the 
incipient Philippine industries are permitted and 
helped to expand—perhaps first of all to build up 
the living standards in the Islands themselves but 
also increasingly to supply some of the neighboring 
countries vrith simple manufactured commodities. 
The Netherlands Indies are in a similar position. 
Only here the pressure of population in some areas, 
especially central Java, is more severe; correspond- 
ingly important resettlement projects for Javanese 
in the Outer Provinces, mainly Sumatra, are under 
way; and the Indies have the most roundeu pro- 
gram of any part of the region to transform the 
colonial economy into a modern economy of inten- 
sified agriculture and diversified industry. 
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In Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, and parts of 
Malaya, extremes of population density have re- 
sulted in every case from a forced export agricul- 
ture in the fertile lowlands. Industrialization of 
other parts of the Pacific area will increase rather 
than lessen the demand for imports of rice and 
other food products. To support these large low- 
land populations on a higher standard of comfort 
and in greater security therefore requires in the 
main a larger measure of stability in price levels; 
and this can best be ensured through international 
collaboration. But there are also in all these 
countries many unrealized opportunities to relieve 
overcrowding through local schemes of resettle- 
ment and industrialization, particularly through a 
more extensive development of modern enterprises 
in the highland areas which are still largely left to 
very primitive forms of exploitation. 

In short, there is neither a probability of nor a 
necessity for a large amount of international mi- 
gration in the western Pacific as a result of popula- 
tion pressures. Moreover, it is unlikely that when 
the war ends the previous distribution of popula- 
tion will have been greatly disturbed. There will 
have been some evacuation from the cities and 
from the coastal areas to the interior. But except 
in China these movements will not have ranged 
very far; and even there the lack of transportation 
facilities for mass movements leads one to assume 
that, though many millions have been dislocated, 
the great majority have found temporary refuge at 
no great distance from their homes. 

It will depend on the nature and the speed of the 
campaign of reconquest, both in China and in 
Southeast Asia, whether much property will be 
destroyed; it will depend on the time of year when 
the reconquest takes place whether there will be 
an ample or a deficient supply of food. Therefore, 
it is impossible to predict whether an early return 
of the refugees to their homes will be possible and 
desirable. In any case, there is always an in- 
creased tendency to mobility when large numbers 
have been uprooted; there will thus at first prob- 
ably be a more than normal] supply of willing re- 
cruits for contract labor abroad, especially in South 
China. But it is unlikely that the industries which 
in the past have been most dependent on contract 
labor will be in a position to resume full employ- 
ment very quickly. It is possible, therefore, that 
in the early state of rehabilitation the necessity of 
finding employmeni for large numbers of homeless 
and footloose workers may prove an added incen- 
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tive to proceed at once with a rather substantial 
program of public works. 

A word should be said also about European re- 
fugees in the western Pacific, although their num- 
bers are relatively small. There are such groups 
in Shanghai, Singapore, and Manila. In every 
instance they were before the war cared for by 
efficient local organizations with the sympathetic 
aid of the respective governments. Only a few 
hundred have been interned, and their position is 
no different from that of other Occidentals sur- 
prised by the rapidity of the Japanese advance. 
The absorption of these refugees either in the local 
communities where they find themselves or through 
re-emigration presents no unusual difficulty. Per- 
haps one ought to add that any attempt to create 
at short notice resettlement schemes for European 
refugees in the Far East or in the Asiatic tropics 
should be discouraged. There are possibilities for 
such European settlements, but they need further 
study; and the choice of settlers should not be 
limited to those who happen to have been caught 
by the war in some Far Eastern port. 


Ii 


In this matter of planning for post-war migra- 
tion, as in other economic planning, we must dis- 
tinguish between relief, rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction. The relief of refugees and repatriation 
present technical and social problems of an as yet 
unknown magnitude; but these problems are very 
different in character from those which the more 
permanent immigration policies of potential re- 
ceiving countries have to face. 

Looking at the larger tasks—those of reconstruc- 
tion—we perceive that the political and economic 
measures of international collaboration which enter 
into any post-war plan must of necessity create new 
differentials in vocational opportunity while can- 
celling out some of the old. Every country with 
high localized population densities will, if these 
plans fulfill what they promise, be better able to 
prevent such concentrations from becoming sources 
of destitution and of discontent. But we hardly 
know as yet what some of the new and more per- 
manent dislocations will be. For example, can the 
two southeastern provinces of China really absorb 
the natural increase of population which they may 
no longer be able henceforth to ship abroad as their 
principal export commodity? Will they or other 
parts of China be in a position to absorb many 
thousands of returned emigrants? Will British 


Malaya continue tc rely for the manning of its 
industries on a fluctuating stream of alien contract 
workers? (And will one of its major industries, 
rubber, still be a large-scale enterprise?) Or will 
Malaya, too, have to develop its economy in such 
a way as to provide a permanent livelihood, in good 
years and in bad, for a steady resident population, 
partly native and partly foreign-born? Will 
enough capital flow to the Netherlands Indies and 
the Philippines to implement their programs of 
industrialization? And will markets be opened to 
their manufactures or, indeed, to an increased out- 
put of commercial crops? How will the millions of 
demobilized Asiatic soldiers be set to work? And 
how will the further millions of demobilized indus- 
trial war workers in Japan, Manchuria, and China 
find a peace-time livelihood? With whose labor 
will the destroyed plant be reconstructed, the new 
roads and railroads be built? Clearly, these 
situations call for something more than a theoreti- 
cally fair allocation of capital, of shipping, of 
markets, and of other means to establish a peaceful 
economy throughout that large region. They also 
call for social engineering of an advanced type if 
the great differences in climate, in cultures, in 
standards of living, and in native leadership are not 
to produce new maladjustments and new frictions. 
And before any of the larger plans for the future 
can become effective obviously the more ele- 
mentary immediate needs for relief and rehabilita- 
tion must have been successfully met. 

Incidentally, the situation also calls for a new 
appraisal of the part which we of the West must 
play in eastern Asia if the human and social ad- 
vantages of a global “Good Neighbor’ policy are 
to be realized. I do not believe that the white 
man’s prestige in the Orient has suffered as much 
from the events of the war as some writers maintain 
—because I do not believe that it ever was as high 
as occidental vanity imagined it to be. But all 
forms of interchange between East and West, 
migration among them, will certainly after this 
war be ruled by a much larger degree of mutuality 
in the conditions imposed. White men will no 
longer emigrate to the far ends of the world to 
manage the affairs of darker-skinned men, but as 
partners in joint tasks and enterprises. There was 
a considerable trend in that direction even before 
the war. Not only in the schools and hospitals, in 
government bureaus, research institutions, and 
wherever professional services are rendered but in 
the world of business and industry, too, white men 
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have learned to work side by side with their 
Chinese, Filipino, Indonesian, Malay colleagues. 
The idea that a white person must never be seen 
working with his hands has gone the way of all 
false pretensions; from Tientsin to Batavia you will 
find European and American mechanics, mill em- 
ployees, dairymen, and traction engineers whose 
work has in no way detracted from the status of the 
white community. On the contrary, they are 
pioneers of that more genuine collaboration be- 
tween peoples and races, in the spirit of give and 
take, in which eventually even our more crusty 
prejudices may be expected to dissolve. Such 
opportunities for working together are likely to 
increase rather than to diminish with the growth 
of nationalism in the East and the declared purpose 
of the democracies to prepare all subject peoples 
for self-determination—that is with the greater 
recognition of equality. Especially during the 
period of reconstruction and speeded industrializa- 
tion, when the requisite skills are not yet locally 
available to a sufficient extent, will there be 
increased opportunities for white workers in many 
parts of the western Pacific. 


IV 


To summarize, I foresee, with better transporta- 
tion facilities, a considerable shift of population 
within all the countries named—even though the 
natural conservatism of pre-industrial civilizations 
and the present distribution of capital equipment 
makes unlikely anything as drastic as the resettle- 
ment of some thirty million Chinese in the Far 
West of China which some authorities have pro- 
claimed as desirable and possible. I foresee that 
a slow but steady growth in productivity through- 
out the region will, in the first instance, raise the 
plane of living for millions of peasants now close to 
starvation; that it will create a large interior 
market for producers hitherto oriented exclusively 
toward external trade; and that ultimately all the 
world, and not least our own country, will benefit 
enormously from an enhanced consuming power of 


many millions whose effective demand in the past 
has never extended beyond the local village fair 
and the village crafts. 

To return to our American scene, I foresee no 
necessity on grounds of our own material or cul- 
tural interest, on grounds of foreign policy, or on 
humanitarian grounds, for introducing large num- 
bers of Oriental or any other alien workers to 
permanent residence among us. On the other 
hand, much is to be said for a greater flexibility in 
our law and in our international agreements that 
would make it possible in case of a labor shortage 
to admit the requisite number of workers from 
wherever they can be found for limited periods, to 
work at tasks necessary to reduce the cost of living 
(i.e. in agricultural occupations), provided the con- 
ditions of their employment were not inferior to 
those customary for American workers on similar 
jobs, and provided both the social welfare and the 
return of the workers were guaranteed by a suitable 
machinery of enforcement. Time does not permit 
my mentioning of other necessary conditions and 
qualifications without which even so limited an 
admission of alien workers would be dangerous. 

These considerations are unrelated, I submit, to 
the movement now on foot, so to amend our im- 
migration and naturalization laws as to eliminate 
from them all racial discrimination. In the case 
of our allies, the Chinese, a show of our earnest 
intent in this connection is now a pressing necessity. 
As its symbol, the substitution for the exclusion 
law of 1880 of a treaty regulating migration be- 
tween the two countries on a basis of strict mu- 


‘ tuality would suffice for the present. But some- 


thing more will be required later, to apply the 
principle of nondiscrimination to the whole com- 
plex code that rules our relations not only with the 
Chinese but also with the Indians, the Filipinos, 
and other Asiatics. The simplest way is to place 
them all under the quota law; but that law itself 
seems to me defective in many respects. How- 
ever, that is another subject. 
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peoples of the Western world which holds 
that certain major cultural catastrophies, 
such as war, revolution, and é-onomic crises, play 
a role in the production of certain forms of mental 
derangements. This belief has received, as yet, 
little scientific verification, partly because of cer- 
tain methodological difficulties present in such ar 
investigation and partly because of the limitations 
of available data. The purpose of this paper is to 
evaluate certain difficulties inherent in this prob- 
lem and, utilizing several different approaches, to 
propose some hypotheses which might be tested for 
certain possible relationships between war and 
mental disorder. In this sense, we are viewing war 
as an independent variable with the possibility that 
certain forms of mental disorder, as dependent 
variables, may bear some functional relationship to 
it. At the outset, it should be made clear that we 
are not concerned with the question of the direct 
influence of warfare in the production of mental 
diseases and neuroses among those men actively 
engaged in combat. There is already in existence 
a voluminous psychiatric literature which treats of 
this problem and which developed as a result of the 
first World War.! In contrast, the focus of 
attention in this paper is primarily sociological. 
We wish to explore the possibility of studying the 
role of war, viewed as an institutional weapon of 
society for settling inter-group conflicts, as directly 
contributing to an increase of certain forms of 
mental! derangement in a given population. 
While investigations of this problem are almost 
negligible,? there are certain analogous studies in 


gue is a general belief present among the 


* Read before the Sociological section of the Mich- 
igan Academy of Arts and Sciences, March, 1941. 

1 Mabel Webster Brown, Neuro-Psychiatry in the War 
—A Bibliography in Abstracts, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene (October, 1918). 

2 P. Sorokin cites several studies made in Russia and 
Germany which attributed increases in mental disease 
following a war to the war itself. He regards these 
studies, however, as very fragmentary and inconclusive. 
See his Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1928), p. 336. 


the literature. Here, we are referring to those 
studies which have attempted to show the relation- 
ship between war or economic crises and certain 
types of personality disorganization and deviant 
social conduct as manifested by criminality, 
suicide, and divorce or family disintegration.’ 
We intend to examine some of these studies in 
order to indicate the approach which has been used 
in the past to this and other similar problems. 
Most of these studies have been confined to the 
computation and analysis of the trend of rates 
before, during, and after a major war. For exam- 
ple, Rosenbaum,‘ in attempting to study the rela- 
tion between war and crime in the Civil and World 
War periods, reports an increase of crime following 
each war and a marked decrease in crime during 
the war. She concludes that this increase in the 
crime rate following the war is caused by the 
breakdown of social controls attendant upon the 
war period and to the post-war insecurity. Exner, 
in studying this same problem but taking account 
of the different types of crime, utilizes the same 
techniques and comes to a similar conclusion re- 
garding the trend of criminality in Austria follow- 
ing the World War. In addition, he finds that 
crimes against the person decrease while property 
crimes increase following the war period. 

In much the same manner, Malzberg,‘in a careful 
statistical analysis, studied the role of the recent 
economic crisis as a factor accounting for an in- 


8 See for example the various monographs, Research 
Memoranda on Social Aspects of the Depression (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1937); and Wil- 
lard Waller, War and the Family (New York: Dryden 
Press, Inc., 1940); see also, Dorothy S. Thomas, Social 
Aspects of the Business Cycle (London: George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, Ltd., 1925). 

4“The Relationship between War and Crime in the 
United States” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ology, 30 (January, 1940), 722-740. 

5 Krieg und Kriminalitat in Osterreich (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1927). 

6 Social and Biological Aspects of Mental Disease 
(Utica, New York: State Hospital Press, 1940), pp. 
274-285. 
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crease of mental diseases in New York State. 
During the last decade he found an increase in the 
percentage of first admissions to the New York 
Civil State Hospitals in which unemployment or 
financial loss was considered a causative factor. 
He also reports that the percentage of schizo- 
phrenic first admissions due to economic tensions 
shows a slight increase during the thirties, but this 
increase is negligible as compared to the percentage 
increase of the manic-depressive disorder. He 
interprets this by pointing out that persons who 
are pre-disposed to the latter psychosis respond 
more quickly to the influence of such a precipitat- 
ing factor as financial loss than do persons who 
break down with schizophrenia, because this 
psychosis is related to the formation of personality 
traits in the early years and consequently such a 
factor as an economic crisis would have less 
influence upon the trend of its rates. His general 
conclusions are that the data in their present state 
can permit no conclusive answer as to the precise 
manner in which economic factors affect mental 
health, and that an analysis which can determine 
the rate of mental disease for the several income 
grades is necessary before any conclusive answer 
can be given. 

An older study, which is pertinent to our present 
task, is one made by M. T. Loua in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Loua’s study, which 
today possibly would be considered ecological in 
character, was an attempt to determine the influ- 
ence of the Franco-Prussian War in producing an 
increase of mental disease in France. His im- 
mediate technical procedure was to divide the 
departments of France into four categories: (1) 
departments ceded to Germany and occupied by 
the armies after July 1, 1871; (2) departments in- 
vaded by the German army but evacuated by 
March, 1871; (3) departments adjacent to the 
invaded region; and (4) departments not directly 
influenced by the war. He, then, computed the 
hospital admission rates by sex for each of these 
divisions and found that the rate decreased con- 
sistently from the first category of departments 
to the last. This rate trend continued in the same 
direction even after subtracting those male ad- 
missions which were from the army. The causes 
which account for this spatial distribution of rates 
are listed as patriotic excitement, fear of war, and 
emotional upsets during bombardments. Thus, 


his general inference is that the social and political 
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events of the period had an influence on the rate 
of admissions to mental hospitals.’ 

An examination of such studies as the above 
indicates that there are certain technical difficul- 
ties in attacking a problem of this character. In 


‘general the chief reliance is placed upon certain 


inferences which can be made from studying the 
statistical trends for either criminality or mental 
disease in certain periods and places which are 
characterized by either war or economic upheavals. 
In addition such studies have a marked difficulty in 
determining whether an increase in rates following 
a war is directly due to the war itself or due to a 
combination of other factors which were not taken 
into account or controlled. In the case of Loua’s 
study, no allowance for the possibility of any 
urban-rural differentiation in the admission rate 
to mental hospitals was made.* The Departments 
of France, directly influenced by the Franco- 
Prussian War, were more urban in character than 
those departments not influenced by the war, and 
hence his rate differentials might possibly be due 
to this or other factors rather than to the influence 
of the war. 

With respect to mental disease one notes that 
this category contains a number of different enti- 
ties, and so there is the necessity of breaking down 
this larger category into the different diagnostic 
groups in order to evaluate each separately in its 
possible relation to war. The mental disease rate 
in itself possibly has no significance as an effect of 
war and doubly so without the attempt to control 
some of the other factors involved. For example, 
schizophrenia is possibly connected with the estab- 
lishment of faulty habits of behavior, infantile 
tendencies, and certain personality traits, all of 
which have an early beginning in the life career of 
aperson. Thus, when war comes there are already 
in a given population persons who have a predis- 
position toward a schizophrenic breakdown. Such 
breakdowns might be hastened by an existing state 
of war but could hardly be directly produced by 
war. The manic-depressive psychosis is different 
in character, and it is conceivably possible that the 
psychological strains of war might produce this 


7“De influence des grandes commotions politiques 
et sociales sur le dévelopement de la folie”, Journal de 
la Société de Statistique de Paris, XV (1874), 226-230. 

8Ibid. This is, no doubt, to be expected considering 
the date of his study and is not offered as a criticism but 
only to illustrate our point. 
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condition in a number of people, emotionally un- 
stable, but who would not have otherwise broken 
down. In addition, there always is present, in 
such a problem as we are considering, the marked 
difficulty of determining the precise role which any 
cultural catastrophe may play in a given case. It, 
thus, would seem necessary to subject certain 
cases where the breakdown seems to be directly 
attributed to the cultural catastrophe to some type 
clinical study in order to achieve some insight con- 
cerning the manner in which a given cultural 
catastrophe impinges upon a person’s life experi- 
ences. 

As a preliminary step to suggesting certain 
hypotheses it is pertinent to contrast two theoreti- 
cal points of view, both psychological in character, 
regarding the significance of the role of war in 
human affairs. Let us consider the Freudian no- 
tion that man’s original nature is endowed with a 
powerful tendency to aggression. Cultural re- 
straints operate to keep this biological impulse 
under control. For example Freud writes: 


There is an advantage, not to be undervalued, in the 
existence of smaller communities, through which the 
aggressive instinct can find an outlet in enmity towards 
those outside the group. It is always possible to unite 
considerable numbers of men in love towards one 
another, so long as there are still some remaining as 
objects for aggressive manifestations.°® 


This psychological view,. it might be argued, 
makes war essential for a periodic release of such 
innate aggressions toward members of an out-group 
provided, of course, that a satisfactory scapegoat is 
not present within the group, itself. Freud points 
out, further, that if men should be deprived of these 
situations for a long period of time, they would feel 
ill at ease. Therefore, it might be inferred that 
long periods of peace might be more harmful and 
damaging to the mental health of the members of a 
society than intermittent wars. It should be 
noted, however, that this theory which can be 
utilized to explain war, also can serve as a cause, 
namely, war is caused by man’s instinctive nature. 
Hence, we have an explanation similar to Mc- 
Dougall’s instinct of pugnacity. This theory has 
indirect support from a number of writers who have 
argued that war is the chief method for the building 


°S. Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents (New 
York: Cape and Smith, 1930), p. 90. 
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of national strength and for the future developmeat 
of civilization.!° 

An opposite point of view" is implied by, the at- 
tempt to study the influence of war upon the phys- 
ical and mental health of a population. This view 
states that war tends to provoke certain psycholog- 
ical strains and stresses in the members of a given 
population which are instrumental in producing 
mental discrder. This is particularly seen in the 
psychological strains which are attendant upon the 
actual participators in the war when it is over. 
This notion has considerable support from certain 
eugenicists and social Darwinians in sociological 
theory who claim that war tends to deplete the 
population of its most fit members leaving the unfit 
to survive. One must be careful, however, in 
reasoning that dysgenic consequences of war may 
lead to a higher rate of mental disease. Such has 
never been established. 

Both of these contrasting viewpoints have 
amassed certain evidence for their support Nei- 
ther has been stated in such a way that one theory 
can be tested over against the other. There are so 
many factors involved that it is impossible to 
determine whether the current increase in mental 
disease is in any manner a reflection of the develop- 
ment of an inferior breed as a result of a periodic 
engagement in wars. In turn, one has no way of 
determining whether or not man would be discon- 
tented and disorganized if he did not wage war. 
There is some evidence to indicate that an increase 
of mental disease in Western society has taken 
place in spite of the waging of war. 

Our chief assumption in proposing certain hy- 
potheses relating to the role which war plays in pro- 


10See W. G. Sumner, War and Other Essays (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1911); also L. Gumplo- 
wicz, Der Rassenkampf (Innesbriick, 1883); F. H. 
Giddings, Democracy and Empire (1901). 

11 For an interesting survey of the various theories to 
explain war, see G. E. Partridge, The Psychology of 
Nations (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919). 

12 See for example, G. Nicolai, The Biology of War 
(New York: The Century Company, 1919); David 
Starr Jordon, War and the Breed (Yonkers on the 
Hudson: World Book Company, 1922); also see J. 
Novicow, War and Its Alleged Benefits (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1911); see Sorokin’s criti- 
cism of this theory, op. cit., 321-328; also see the 
excellent study of Harrison R. Hunt, Some Biological 
Aspects of War (New York: The Galton Publishing Cc., 
1930). 
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ducing mental derangement is that such a cultural 
catastrophe will effect different segments of a 
population unequally.* For example, one might 
assume with some justification that the effect of 
war upon the two sexes would be relatively un- 
equal. The business of war has been traditionally 
undertaken by men™ in any society, and conse- 
quently one might reason that those men who 
evade active participation would be subjected to 
certain different psychological strains in compari- 
son with those actually engaged in fighting, while 
the women will only be affected in direct proportion 
to their contact with war conditions. What I am 
proposing here is that in any future attack on this 
problem several different types of classifications of 
people be made within a given population and that 
the incidence of mental disorder be analyzed within 
these different classes. 

Insofar as the women are not participants in 
actual warfare one might divide this sex in a given 
geographical and cultural area into several classes 
and then study the incidence of mental derange- 
ments within each group. Some such typological 
scheme might include such categories as the fol- 
lowing: (1) women whose husbands are not in 
service; (2) women who are separated from their 
husbands by virtue of the fact that they are in the 
service; (3) women who are unmarried for the 
duration of the war; (4) war brides separated from 
their husbands. Another typological scheme 
might apply to the men: (1) male nonparticipants; 
(2) males who volunteer for service but who do not 
engage in actual fighting; (3) males who are drafted 
but who do not engage in actual fighting; (4) males 
who have certain secure administrative posts dur- 
ing the war. It is needless to suggest to sociolo- 
gists that in any typological] scheme such factors as 
age, class, race, ethnic origin, and possibly other 
factors more subtle in character should be carefully 
controlled. Thus, in connection with this ap- 
proach to our problem, the following hypotheses 
might be suggested: (1) That the female members 
of a population would experience certain mental 
disorders in direct proportion to the degree of their 
actual contact with war conditions. (2) That the 
male members of a population (excluding actual 


% See the theoretical propositions as stated in my 
article, “War and Personality Disorganization.” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII (November, 
1942), 387-397. 

4 Maurice R. Davie, The Evolution of War (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), 23-45. 


participants) will experience certain mental dis- 
orders in an indirect proportion to their actual 
contact with war conditions. These two typo- 
logical schemes are meant to be suggestive rather 
than definitive, for there are numerous other such 
schemes which might be used with even more 
success. Some such method, however, might be 
employed in a future investigation of this problem 
especially as such an approach would succeed in 
bringing the two variables closer together for study 
and analysis than the time studies used in the past. 

Another angle of this problem, which has not 
received any specific attention, is that of analyzing 
the differentials in reference to mental derange- 
ments among members in those groups which 
advocate peace and pacifism and those groups 
which accept the reality of war. Sorokin has 
pointed out that within any state there are forces 
leading to war and forces aiming toward peace and 
that each force is dominant within a given com- 
munity at different periods.'* Thus, a psychiatric 
study of certain peace groups as well as certain 
war groups in the population might be made.'* 
Alexander has offered the suggestion that pacifism 
must be considered as a morbid phenomenon 
and that a pacifist inasmuch as he does not face 
reality must be considered of a neurotic character.!” 
Such a suggestion must be checked with facts and 
especially with data on the incidence of mental dis- 
order following a war within each type of group. 

In addition, the role of war in the production of 
mental disorders might be studied by analyzing its 
possible influence on different personality types. 
We do not wish to discuss here the problem of the 
classification of personality types, for it is marked, 
at present, by much confusion. However, Alex- 
ander, in discussing Aichhorn’s sudy of delin- 
quency, has noted that a lenient and indulgent 
father develops in the child an over-strict super- 
ego, and hence the child has no way of disposing 
of his aggressive tendencies with the result that he 
tends to internalize them. In contrast, the neg- 
lected child, who grows up with a minimum of love 


% Pitirim Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
III (New York: American Book “ompany, 1937), 
362. 

16 Tt is recognized, of course, that such a study would 
be well nigh impossible at a time when a state is organiz- 
ing for war or actively engaged in war. 

17 Franz Alexander, “‘Psychiatric Aspects of War and 
Peace”, The American Journal of Sociology, 46 (Janu- 
ary, 1941), 504-520. 
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and affection, displays a lack of tension between 
the ego and super-ego with the consequence that 
his aggressiveness can be manifested externally.'* 
Assuming that these contrasting social situations 
tend to create opposite personality orientations, 
one might raise the question as to the manner in 
which each of these types will respond to war 
conditions. We suggest the hypothesis that the 
externally aggressive person will find it a relatively 
easy matter to adjust to a nation organizing for 
war and participating in war, while the person 
whose aggressive tendencies are to a large degree 
internalized would be liable to grave personality 
maladjustments precisely because he is unable to 
face the reality of the war situation. This hy- 
pothesis, as here outlined, is one which might be 
investigated by some type of clinical procedure, 
taking care to study a number of cases of each type 
who might present certain personality maladjust- 
ments following the war. Then, too, there is the 
possibility of relating such a study of this type up 
to the analysis of the personnel of those groups 
which represent pacifistic forces and those which 
push toward war in a society. 

One relevant aspect which might be considered 
by the statement of the problem in this vein and 
one which would eliminate the Freudian theory 
involved would be to study those persons who 
adjust easily and those persons who do not adjust 
to the military life. One recognizes that there are 
numerous male persons so maladjusted, socially 
and economically, to civil life that a state’s prep- 
aration for war provides a welcome interlude for 
such persons by giving them a self-respect and 
prestige which they are denied by a nation at peace. 
Such persons under army conditions where life is 
planned, routinized and regimented would find the 
situation very much to their liking and hence, one 
could infer, that any existing symptoms of personal 
maladjustment would disappear.!* On the other 
hand, those persons who are well organized and 
satisfied with existing social arrangements in that 
they have satisfactory statuses do not like to have 
their lives interrupted by a call to military service. 
Hence, from this group one might expect evasions, 
protests, and an attempt to minimise any existing 
need for war preparation. The members of this 


18 See his Psychoanalyse der Gesamten Persinlickheit, 
1927, quoted by Freud, op. cit., pp. 117-118. 
.19On this point, see W. A. White, Thoughts of a Psy- 
chiatrist on the War and After (New York: Paul B. 
Hoeber, 1919; reprinted 1942), pp. 72-73; 77-78. 
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group, compelled to serve in the army without any 
satisfactory status, might tend to manifest certain 
neuroses and maladjustments as means of escape 
from a situation psychologically intolerable to 
them. Therefore, the hypothesis is suggested that 
persons in Army service will manifest personal 
maladjustments in an inverse proportion to their 
adjustment to a society on a peace time basis 
providing their status positions in the army are in 
no way equivalent. 

Another possibility for the investigation of tiis 
problem, which, however, I mention with extreme 
caution because of the dubious character of our 
present knowledge, is one which would attempt a 
comparative analysis of the role of war in different 
cultures with its attendant adverse mental effects 
upon the population. The notion that there is 
some dominant motif in certain cultures with cer- 
tain differential results in terms of behavior, per- 
sonality, and even mental disease has been ex- 
plored by a number of recent investigations.** If 
such a notion has any validity, the inference might 
be made that war as an institution may function 
with diverse effects upon the persons involved when 
two or more cultures with widely different motifs 
arecompared. More definitely, in certain cultures 
war might play a role of solidifying a people and 
of producing an acceptable consensus thus mini- 
mising psychological tensions because the tone or 
motif of the culture is of the character which 
accepts war and even makes it something de- 
sirable. In another culture with an opposite war 
motif, exactly opposite results as reflected in the 
inability of the people to withstand psychological 
strain might be expected. 

These hypotheses which we have suggested for 
investigation naturally do not exhaust the possi- 
bilities for study which this problem poses. We 


20 See for example R. Benedict, Patterns of Culture 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934); J. M. 
Cooper, “Mental Disease Situations in Certain Cul- 
tures”, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 29, 
(April-June, 1934), 10-17; J. Hallowell, “Culture and 
Mental Disorder”, j ee of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 29, (April-June, 1934), 1-9; Karen Horney, 
The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1937); M. Mead, Cooperation and Com- 
petition Among Primitive Peoples, (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1937). 

*1 For example, see the analysis of the German Men- 
tality by Gustave Le Bon, The Psychology of the Great 
War, Trans. by E. Andrews, (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1916) pp. 100-126. 
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have indicated in this paper our notion that time 
studies in themselves are inadequate and fail to 
explain the nature of the relationship between the 
two variables. Thus, we have presented brief 
outlines of three possible approaches to studying 
the relationship between war and mental disorder. 
First, we indicated the possibility of studying the 
influence of war in producing a differential mental 
disease rate within different population segments 
or categories. Secondly, it was suggested that 
the influence of war conditions might be studied in 
relation to different personality orientations and to 
those persons who display contrasting adjustments 
in a society at peace. Finally, the possibility was 
suggested that war be studied as a function of 


contrasting cultural motifs viewing its effects in 
terms of the mental maladjustments of the persons 
in these different cultures. In view of the chang- 
ing character of modern warfare and in view of the 
institution of warfare within many cultures, it does 
seem desirable that we should have some careful 
empirical studies which might to a limited extent 
gauge its social consequences to the individual 
members of a society. Such studies should, in the 
long time view, be more instrumental in under- 
mining war, as a cultural agency for settling inter- 
group disputes than all of the existing controversy, 
providing of course, that certain effects of warfare 
can be demonstrated as more damaging to a given 
people than the waging of a war itself. 


GLOBAL WAR AND THE STUDY OF HISTORY 


GEORGE HAINES IV 
Connecticut College 


HOUGH called a “world war,” the war of 

1914-18 was, as we are now ready to recog- 

nize, largely a European conflict which due 
to the increasingly intricate inter-relationships of 
modern life had repercussions far beyond its 
actual locale. While offering an unmistakable 
indication that in all spheres of man’s activity an 
event occurring in any part of the world has a 
greater or lesser effect upon all other parts, that 
war was yet essentially a provincial war compared 
to the global conflict in which Alaska and Mada- 
gascar, Hunan province and Dakar, the Solomon 
Islands and the Caucasus, Norway and the 
Caribbean Sea are locked in the intricate maze of 
grand strategy. 

Upon students of history the effect of the earlier 
conflict was for the most part restricted to a search 
after causes or origins. The aim varied from that 
of placing the blame upon one nation or group of 
nations to the more philosophical effort to relate 
the already generally accepted concepts of nine- 
teenth century history: industrialism, imperialism, 
nationalism, democracy, etc., into some pattern 
such that the inevitable result would appear to be 
the conflict which followed. No general agree- 
ment was reached, unless we concede victory 
to the “revisionists,” and since the beginning of the 
present war, the tendency has been for the his- 
torians to abandon the conclusions formed between 


1919 and 1939. Like the world in general, the 
historians failed to profit by what lessons might 
have been garnered from the earlier conflict. The 
hint the war offered concerning the insufficiency of 
the concepts with which they were most familiar 
was generally overlooked. 

There were, of course, notable exceptions. In 
one of the important works of the period, A Study 
of History, Arnold J. Toynbee wrote: 


In the work of Einstein, for instance, the layman... 
can at least perceive that he is thinking about the 
Physical Universe as a whole and not just about this 
or that slice of physical reality. Perhaps the layman 
may even venture further and conjecture that this 
broad attitude of mind—this comprehensive way of 
thinking—has been an essential condition of Einstein’s 
achievement. “I have not found so great faith, no not 
in Israel.” (Matt. VIII. 10) Let our historians take 
heed...! 


And a few pages later, writing of that concept 
which dominated the thinking of nineteenth cen- 
tury historians, he declares: 


... The spirit of Nationality is a sour ferment of the 
new wine of Democracy in the old bottles of Tribalism 
... the spirit of Nationality may be defined as...a 





1A Study of History, I (Oxford Univ. Press, 1927), 
3; n. 3. 
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spirit which makes people feel and act and think about 
a part of any society as though it were the whole of that 
society.” 


Critics of this historian complained that his work 
was sociological rather than historical; others ob- 
jected that he introduced myths and poetry into 
his writing, straying from the social scientist’s 
proper concern with facts, “brute facts,” into the 
realm of spiritual fancy. However this may be, 
the more brutal fact is that his treatment of ‘reality’ 
foreshadowed the global character of the present 
war—and of the work of how many historians of 
the same period can this be said? To understand 
the problem confronting the historians, which the 
War of 1914-18 indicated to a few but which a 
global war renders inescapable, we must review the 
situation in historical writing as it developed in the 
past century. 


I 


Historical writing presupposes two basic con- 
cepts: a concept of the unit, and a concept of 
continuity; in other words, the historian presumes 
he is treating of something which is a more or less 
discrete entity during a reasonably extensive 
period of time. Without these two concepts 
history itself becomes a meaningless concept. The 
most obvious example of a basic unit is the human 
being: he exists as a living creature who, through- 
out his organic existence and despite the multitu- 
dinous changes occurring in his visible form, re- 
tains a certain kind of identity. Clearly, the 
individual human being can be conceived as having 
a history.2 The next most obvious unit is the 
family. And, in passing, it might be suggested 
that the development from the saga of the hero to 
the history of royal lines was at least as much de- 
pendent upon the recognition of the family as the 
meaningful unit as it was upon the idea of royalty 
as the head of the political unit; as soon as this 
latter step was taken, we had arrived at the con- 
cept of the political state as the meaningful unit 
and the history of royal families became sub- 


2 Tbid., p. 9. 

8 It is worthwhile for historians to know what has 
happened to the concept of this basic unit in the writ- 
ings of many of the foremost fiction writers of the twen- 
tieth century: the discreteness or continuous identity 
of this basic unit is either directly or indirectly chal- 
lenged by Proust, Joyce, Pirandello, Thomas Mann, 
and many others. 


ordinated to that of the political unit.‘ For the 
nineteenth century the prevailing concept of the 
meaningful unit was this political unit, the auton- 
omous nation; and even those historians who were 
least in agreement with Freeman’s definition of 
history as “past politics” wrote in terms of this 
political unit. So we find histories of the English, 
or the French, or the German nation, or literature, 
or painting, or institutions, etc., dominating the 
field throughout the century. 

The second basic concept of history writing 
concerns the type of continuity which is pre- 
supposed ; and about this, too, there was relatively 
little disagreement. The nineteenth is well 
named the Century of History not only because 
historians, in the now conventional sense of the 
word, were plentiful, but also because the thought 
of the important minds of the century in nearly 
every field was governed by the historico-genetic 
concept of unilinear continuity. This concept was 
equally prominent in the treatment of political, 
social, cultural, and economic forms and in many 
of the natural sciences.’ From our perspective, the 
formulation of a theory of evolution seems to have 
been inevitable; that it appeared in a field where it 
might claim the authority of a natural science 
merely helped to confirm the belief in its objective, 
and, therefore, unassailable validity. Whatever 
else history has meant or may yet mean, to the 
nineteenth century it was the story of the veritable 
reality as it had unfolded in the past and, as such, 
revealed the very essence and meaning of the 
human drama.® 


4J. H. Denison, Emotion as the Basis of Civilization 
(New York, 1928), offers an interesting discussion of 
the transference of emotional loyalties from a beginning 
in the father-son relationship to the tie which unites 
men in a democratic unit. 

5“ ‘Genetic’ perhaps is as good a word as can be 
found for the conception which in this century was 
applied to so many branches of knowledge in the 
spheres both of nature and of mind... For history it 
meant that this present condition of the human race is 
simply and strictly the result of a causal series (or set 
of causal series)—a continuous succession of changes, 
where each state arises causally out of the preceding; 
and that the business of historians is to trace this gene- 
tic process, to explain each change, and ultimately to 
grasp the complete development of humanity.” Se- 
lected Essays of J. B. Bury ed. by Harold Temperley 
(Cambridge, 1930), p. 26. 

6 “History, thought of as a kind of objective reality, 
seemed a wonderfully solid, almost material thing; 
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Working within these general concepts were 
three distinguishable schools of historians: the 
Idealists, the Positivists, and what we shall term 
the Naive Realists of the Niebuhr-Ranke school. 
All of these developed within the basic concepts of 
the nation as the primary unit and unilinear con- 
tinuity as its manner of development. 

At first the Romantic concept of the Geist, with 
its organic and vitalistic assumptions, greatly 
strengthened the status of the political state as the 
unifying concept, as the works of the German and 
French Idealist historians sufficiently indicate. 
Likewise, the views of the Positivists, as Taine and 
Buckle show, were earliest applied within the 
concept. But the latter movement, and an off- 
shoot of the former, the Marxian, were to have a 
disintegrative influence. The sociological ap- 
proach tended to lead toward thinking in terms of 
divers social groupings of which the political state 
was but one and, perhaps, not the most important. 
The Marxian division of capitalistic society into 
bourgeois and proletariat was similarly disruptive 
of the political state as an entity, but conceived in 
a strongly nationalistic period, its first effect was to 
stimulate an economic view of national history. 
With the development of comparative studies, 
however, particularly within the concept of 
capitalism, but extending into all the fields of 
social activity, state boundaries began to fade into 
lines having only local significance. 

The Naive Realists of the Niebuhr-Ranke school, 
the leading schoo) of historica) thought in both 
England and America, were the most definitely 
politically orientated of any of these groups. Not 
for them, either, the toying with such vague con- 
cepts as intrigued the romantic Idealists! Meta- 
physically indifferent, placing their entire emphasis 
upon method, they conducted a tireless search for 
“all the facts,” convinced that a recording of facts 
would of itself constitute an authoritative, because 
objective, history. Slowly, however, this school 
admitted as relevant to the historical] account other 


fields than the political.’?’ The result was a multi- 


something needing only to be reconstructed to stand 
visible.” ‘Social Problems and the Writing of His- 
tory” by Carl Becker in the Proceedings of the American 
Sociological Society, VII (1912), 73-107. This is one 
of the more valuable papers on the problem of twen- 
tieth century history by a historian. 

7See: Lectures on Modern History by Lord Acton 
(London, 1906), particularly his inaugural address. 
Also, the inaugural address of his successor in Selected 


Essays of J. B. Bury, op cit., p. 19. 
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plication of histories of every kind until the indi- 
vidual historian, in order to avoid charges of inac- 
curacy, had necessarily to limit his work to 
analytically detailed descriptions of some particular 
phase of some small field: the monograph had 
triumphed.® 

The grand plan of this school, however, would 
presumably be somewhat as follows: beginning 
with the smallest unit, the biography of the indi- 
vidual (perhaps only on the scale of the dictionaries 
of national biography, but this seems a rather 
arbitrarily limited scope for a school concerned 
with all the facts), slowly there will be accumulated 
a complete history of every village, city, county, 
state, and nation throughout all time and covering 
all subject-matters, the whole to culminate in the 
grand finale of an international diplomatic history 
dealing with the relations among these autonomous 
entities.’ 

Merely to state this grandiose scheme is sufficient 
to suggest the impossibility of its realization. But 
impossibility of realization is inadequate as a 
reason for discounting the attempt. The more 
serious fact is that either to know or to reproduce 
“‘all the facts’? would leave us precisely where we 
began.!° Since the realist cannot accept a teleo- 
logical view of the world, his method is faulty in so 
far as it fails to recognize that knowledge consists in 
an ordering, not merely the discovery, of the chaos 
of facts presented to us, and that merely to re- 
present us with the chaotic facts could be of little 
conceivable service. He fails also to realize that 
in any presentation of the facts even his choice of 
terms, of concepts, represents an act of interpreta- 
tion, and hence his arrangement or ordering of his 
material, since it cannot by any possibility repro- 
duce the original intricate interrelationships, may 
be said to be subjectively and/or culturally de- 
termined. The naive realism hiding behind this 
“scientific” history was the acutest sufferer from 
the influence of psychology upon history which was 


8 On the prevalence of the monograph, see Toynbee, 
op. cit., chap. 1. 

®In addition to the national dictionaries of biog- 
raphy, such works as the Cambridge Histories, or the 
American History Series, or the enormous histories 
projected by the French, for example Henri Bert’s 
project: Evolution del’ humanité in 100 vols. suggests the 
general idea. 

10 This ideal reflects the historians’ preoccupation 
with periods for which documents are relatively scarce 
and untrustworthy. 
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most profound in the decades around the turn of 
the century. 

A recognition by psychologists, sociologists, and 
anthropologists of the cohesive role played by 
religion, irrational beliefs, and emotions in the 
social complex, after serving as a synthetic element 
in the Idealist histories, led to such intuitional 
histories as Karl Lamprecht’s.1 With the de- 
velopment of the concept of the unconscious and 
the theory of rationalization, psychology assumed 
also a disintegrative role, setting in strong relief 
the Marxian concept of the social determination of 
beliefs, ideas, and all forms of knowedge. The 
resulting relativism, the antithesis of the faith of 
the naive realists, required of them, at the very 
least, a reconsideration of the metaphysical 
postulates of their procedure.” 

We may phrase the problem as follows: since 
intellectual, ethical, emotional or, in brief, value- 
impregnated elements play a large part in human 
events (how large is an urgent question), and since 
the historian is himself a member of a social com- 
plex and as such shares in cultura] attitudes which 
have relative rather than absolute value until 
proven otherwise, how can he set up a relationship 
between value-impregnated factors and objective 
events without the synthesis being distorted by his 
own evaluations which are often unconsciously 
held? Thus the historian, seeking a method by 
which to produce an ‘objective’ history, is faced by 
the quandary of how to remain on the outside of his 
history while necessarily being inside. Like the 
saint in Gertrude Stein’s Four Saints in Three Acts, 
he must be “half inside and half outside.” 

Meanwhile the nineteenth century concept of 
continuity was disintegrating. The eighteenth 
century theories of progress probably furnished the 
impetus for the creation of the magnificent 
dreams of the Idealists and the early Posi- 
tivists who saw mankind, or individual na- 
tions, proceeding ever higher upon the path 


11 See: Kar] Lamprecht, What Is History, trans. by 
E. A. Andrews (New York, 1905). 

12 Maurice Mandlebaum, The Problem of Historical 
Knowledge (New York, 1938) represents one of the 
few important efforts by an American to defend the 
metaphysical position of this naive realist procedure. 
Whether it is adequate or not—and it is something 
more than regrettable that the author could not in- 
clude within his pattern a lengthier consideration of 
Max Weber’s work—one can understand the satisfac- 
tion with which this volume was generally greeted by 
American historians. 


of liberty, democracy, individuality, through 
phases of various kinds until the pinnacle of civiliz- 
ation, nineteenth century style, had been achieved. 
To the middle of the century this appeared to be 
clmost solid scientific fact. 

One of the corollaries of the concept of linear 
continuity was a reduction of periods into a series 
of small changes, a peculiarly happy undertaking 
for the atomic-empiricists of the realist school. 
The division of ancient, medieval, and modern was 
retained due to its extreme usefulness, and the 
general confinement of interest to Western Europe 
and America. But this very reduction into smal) 
changes had the somewhat surprising effect of 
destroying the usefulness of the concept as an 
unifying agent. If continuity is reduced to tem- 
poral terms of atomic proportions, continuity 
itself disappears. In terms of considerable periods 
of time, a century more or less, one can sense con- 
tinuous change in a given direction; but atomize 
change into terms of a few years or even months, 
and one finds only an encyclopedia of confused and 
confusing events. As a result of this reductio ad 
absurdur, continuity was revealed to be a concept, 
a synthesis conceived by the student. But since 
the Naive Realist will have no conscious traffic 
with concepts, continuity was ruled out; time be- 
came then simply a background against which 
appeared a multitude of meaningless events. As 
H. A. L. Fisher has confessed: 

One intellectual excitement has, however, been 
denied me. Men wiser and more learned than I have 
discovered in history a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined 
pattern. These harmonies are concealed from me. I 
can see only one emergency following upon another as 
wave follows upon wave, only one great fact with re- 
spect to which, since it is unique, there can be no gen- 
eralizations, only one safe rule for the historian: that 


he should recognize in the development of human des- 
tinies the play of the contingent and the unforeseen.™ 


At the same time the anthropologists and arch- 
aeologists were suggesting that continuity was 
cyclical rather than linear. Pushing the matter a 
step farther, as did those who raised the “problem 
of the generations,” we arrive at a theory of dis- 


3H. A. L. Fisher, A History of Europe (Oxford, 
1935), I, p. vii. In what appears almost contra- 
dictory to the above, he continues: ‘““The fact of progress 
is written plain and large on the page of history; but 
progress is not a law of nature. The ground gained by 
one generation may be lost by the next. The thoughts 
of men flow into channels which lead to disaster and 
barbarism.” 
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continuity. It is but a short step from this to the 
relativist view of time as an aspect of the event; 
with which development the second basic concept 
of nineteenth century historical writing was seri- 
ously undermined and the whole fabric revealed as 
a product of the time and place.“ 


II 


The result of the developments of nineteenth 

century historical studies was to leave historians 
with the avowed task of dealing with “past 
everything” in a world of flux. The prob- 
lem of re-integration or of synthesis was recognized 
as the problem of the twentieth century. In 1912 
Carl Becker noted that “the growing interest 
among historians in synthetic problems is, indeed, 
a notable characteristic of the last two decades.’’* 
This interest has continued unabated to the 
present* and what must be regarded as the more 
important works of this period have taken this 
form. 
The undertaking was not alien either to the 
Idealists or Positivists; they have been attempting 
it ever since early in the nineteenth century. But 
generally they do not appear to take into account 
sufficiently the criticism which has always been 
made of their efforts. To read history in the light 
of a series of phases or cycles which are first postu- 
lated and for which evidence is then sought among 
the historical data encourages in the reader an 
attitude of scepticism. Long experience has 
shown that almost anything can be ‘proven’ from 
historical data properly arranged. The most 
voluminous evidence cannot reassure us that a 
selection has not been made. To give up the idea 
of progressive phases in order to embrace with equal 
fervor the cycles of a biological analogy seems of 
questionable advantage. 

Largely for this reason such studies as those of 
Spengler, Friedell, Sorokin, and Toynbee, while 
making meaningful much that was merely loose 
ends in the works of the Naive Realists, fail to 


4 For an interesting attack upon the historico-genetic 
concept of continuity, with much relevant data on some 
of the literature of reaction, see: Vladimir G. Simko- 
vich, “Approaches to History,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, XLIV (1929), XLV (1930), XLVII (1932), 
XLVIII (1933), XLIX (1934), LI (1936). 

% Carl Becker, op. cit., p. 76. 

% See: “History” by Henri Berr and Lucien Fabvre 
i> the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 1V (New York, 
1937), 360; also in the same volume under Historiog- 
raphy: “Modern Europe” by Walter Goetz, p. 381. 
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carry conviction. The postulation of the organic 
nature of cultures or societies or generations seems a 
less likely procedure than the method of “ideal 
types” developed by Max Weber, of which too 
little use has been made by historians, though 
Toynbee’s use of the Greco-Roman society ap- 
proaches the use of an ideal type. The particular 
benefit to be derived from its use lies in the recog- 
nition of the conceptual character of the procedure 
entailed ; as indicating a means of escaping from the 
dilemma of relativism, the ideal typical provides 
an important element lacking in all other historical 
procedures. 

The significance of the movement known as the 
“new history” in America has not been generally 
understood. As a recognition of the broadened 
scope of history, the movement would have to be 
seen simply as an academic revolution among the 
Naive Realists. Nor, in view of the tremendous 
popularity of Spengler’s work, does the notion of 
writing in simple terminology to appeal to a wider 
public seem of much importance.!’ Its real sig- 
nificance is as a movement recognizing the need 
for synthesis. As such it is definitely in the 
twentieth century pattern, a step beyond the con- 
ception of such additive histories as the Cambridge 
series. Unfortunately, however, between un- 
certainty of the result to be attained and the 
unconcern with methodology typical of English 
and American historians, most of the works pro- 
duced by these historians exhibit in the procedures 
adopt: .* more variety than logic. 

Two aspects of the new history movement are 
particularly important: the so-called ‘history of 
ideas’ and the attempt by specialists to relate the 
single field of interest to the social complex. The 
history of ideas, relating history at a higher level 
of generality than that of concrete events and ap- 
plications, represents one mode of synthesis. It 
synthesizes upon the level of the intellect and 
imagination rather than upon the level of social 
action. The attempt to relate the developments 
within a special field to the social complex repre- 
sents the biological analogy in reverse, as it were, 
and occasionally suffers from the defects of that 
procedure. This is especially true where, to 
determine the trend in the special field, reference to 
the social complex is first required.!* Where the 
approach is based upon the developments of the 


17 Cf. Crane Brinton: ‘‘ ‘The New History’ and ‘Past 
Everything’,” The American Scholar, 8 (1939), 144-157. 
18 All ‘Marxist’ studies suffer from this defect. 
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special field, however, this method has a double 
advantage: it exhibits the contributions inde- 
pendently developed within the special field and its 
reciprocal relations with the social complex while at 
the same time defining the limitations of its 
autonomy as a separate field. Among many works 
which might be mentioned by way of illustration 
are, for the history of ideas, John Herman Randall, 
Jr.’s The Making of the Modern Mind, and Vernon 
L. Parrington’s Main Currents in American 
Thought; for the approach by the specialist, 
Richard H. Shryock’s The Development of Modern 
Medicine and Paul Henry Lang’s Music in Western 
Civilization. 

We can now summarize the general develop- 
ment. If nineteenth century history may be 
defined as an empirically descriptive narrative of 
some one field of interest seen as a discrete entity, 
then twentieth century history may be defined as 
an attempt to determine how these various fields 
or any other fields, no longer viewed as discrete 
entities, enter into relationships with other units to 
form some pattern ‘real’ or ‘conceptual’ which has 
continuity, no matter how extensive in time and 
space either the pattern or its continuity may be, 
and to study the processes of change connected 
therewith. Since political boundaries no longer 
seem to enclose meaningful patterns which may be 
considered in isolation, the problem is: how are all 
the various social elements, economic, political, 
artistic, scientific, religious, philosophical, related 
in a pattern which may be called a society, a cul- 
ture, a region, a cultural pattern or, even, a world, 
which has a certain continuity, however greatly the 
latter may be affected by change. Having no 
definite certainty a priori, conceptual units may be 
established, and studies made of how such an 
unit develops materially and spiritually in space 
and time, its periods of growth or decay, its periods 
of greater or lesser achievement, its relationships 
and influences, its triumphs and failures. This is 
not such a comparative study of history as Freder- 
ick J. Teggart appears to envision, conducted with 
“the object of ascertaining what it is they hold in 
common;” that presupposes that “they,” the in- 
dividual units, are discrete and static, a nineteenth 
century, politically orientated view.!® The po- 
litical states when visualized as parts of a larger 
field or when broken down by sociological analysis 
into various—and usually overlapping fields—are 


19 Frederick J. Teggart, The Processes of History 
(New Haven, 1918), p. 25. 
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not the same entities as they were when seen as 
completely autonomous units. 

One of the important failures of the school of 
historians dominant in the United States has been a 
pre-occupation with strictly national patterns. 
The effect of the sociological analysis has been 
insufficiently appreciated either by students of 
individual fields or of many interrelated fields. 
The former usually draw severely marked lines 
between the contributions of separate nationalities, 
while the latter, as instance the work of the 
Beards, are content to accept the concept of the 
nation as marking off an autonomous unit.?° 
But it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
problem of synthesis would hardly arise were such 
a basic unit established beyond dispute. Re- 
stricting the problem of synthesis to establishing 
relations of all other fields within the framework 
of the political is to disregard the likelihood that 
were this the frame of a completely autonomous 
unit, all other elements might be expected to be 
parts of a homogeneous unit. But the “essential 
difficulty,” as R. M. MaclIver has phrased it, is 
precisely that “the historical data nowhere fall 
within a single closed system with determinate 
frontiers of space and time.’ Even were this not 
the case, however, we have reason today to be 
sceptical of any theory which derives a wide 
variety of effects from a single cause, or of the 
grouping of innumerable events around a single, 
and arbitrarily chosen, social element. 

Many of our historians have been entirely too 
content to point out the faults of those who have in 
one way or another grappled with the modern 
issue and have attempted to produce something 
resembling a real synthesis. It should be realized 
that the efforts of men of such varied interests as 
Max and Alfred Weber, Spengler, Pitirim A. Sor- 
okin, and Alfred J. Toynbee, to mention the more 
prominent, are at least appropriate to the situation 
and represent sincere efforts to escape the limita- 
tions of the provincial and stulting orientation of 
the nineteenth century. These men are likewise 
fully aware of methodological difficulties unsus- 
pected by the academic historians. 

Historians dealing with the modern period, at 


20 As an “‘isolationist” in 1939, Beard’s position was 
strictly consistent with the concepts which govern his 
historical writing. 

%1“The Historical Pattern of Social Change” by 
Robert Morrison MacIver in Awuthority and the In- 
dividual (Cambridge, 1937), p. 130. 
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least, have been and will be increasingly surfeited 
with the endless mass of facts available. We are 
all surfeited now with the endless variety of pro- 
vincial perspectives. The War of 1914-18 hinted 
at what the present global conflict makes ines- 
capably clear: we must find how these provincial 
perspectives are related, how the parts fit together 
into some kind of larger patterns, and how the 
patterns may be related to each other in some kind 
of whole, however loose an aggregation of parts 
such a whole may be. 


Ill 


One of the most instructive chapters in Toyn- 
bee’s unfinished opus is that in which he defines the 
limits of Western Society. In the period known as 
‘modern’, i.e. from about the fifteenth century to 
the present, there are fewer and fewer areas on the 
globe which can be omitted from the historical 
account of Western European society. As the 
historian retreats in time, however, he finds the 
area becomes more and more restricted. In other 
words, in the early history of our Western society, 
the “intelligible field’”’ for historical study is com- 
paratively small in area—as was the case with all 
the earliest civilizations, even the greatest—but 
increasingly in the past four centuries the area has 
broadened until by the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries the “intelligible field” for an 
historical study of our society became co-extensive 
with the globe.* Part of the significance of this 
fact often escapes us. We have regarded it only 
as an extension of our own sphere of influence. 
What it really means is that all societies have been 
moving toward some sort of togetherness, toward 
an interrelated world. 

If we of the West do not want to be misled by an 
undue sense of our own importance, we must 
realize that the extension of our civilization or 
culture means automatically the extension of all 
other contemporary civilizations or cultures: not, 
perhaps, in the same degree, nor in the same sense, 
but none the less really. At this point the old con- 
cepts of the mechanical action of cause-and-effect 
and the materialistic emphasis of the nineteenth 
century are likely to play us false. The nineteenth 
century concept of the effect of environment, 
arising in terms of the vegetable and brute creation, 
emphasized the effect of the environment upon 
living organisms and so led to theories of de- 
terminism, having completely overlooked the fact 


# Arnold J. Toynbee, op. cit., p. 26 ff. 
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that even the vegetable and brute creations affect 
the environment in turn. Similarly, an emphasis 
upon a one-way cause-and-effect schema leads us to 
assign undue influence to the aggressor in. human 
action. But whether in the case of a physical or a 
social environment, we have learned to look for 
interaction, so in any contact of human groups, the 
interrelationship will affect both parties to the 
action, and the more aggressive group will in its 
turn be influenced by the less aggressive. Not 
always obviously, not always in measurable ways, 
least of all in material ways, but none the less 
importantly, and usually more importantly than is 
imagined. If we disregard this fact in our studies, 
we shall be guilty of imperialism in the intellectual 
field. While our histories should be conceived in 
terms of man’s life upon this earth with all the 
materialistic motivations this may infer, while our 
study should emphasize relationships rather than 
isolated perspectives, none of this means that the 
Far Eastern or any other part of the story should be 
written in terms solely of Western viewpoints. Is 
it not an interesting speculation—unfortunately as 
yet only a speculation—whether or not a history of 
this country written almost wholly from a view- 
point of world development would not be more 
meaningful than one written from the usual view- 
point of our autonomous development? Lest this 
suggestion seem to be lacking in patriotism, I add 
at once that the affirmative to this question appears 
to me as questionable a position to maintain as 
does the negative. What I insist upon is that 
probably either approach is by itself quite mean- 
ingless. 

As the individual is at once himself and a 
member of a group or groups, so the nation is at 
once an individual amd a member of a group or 
groups. The anthropologists have taught us that 
cultural changes occur with greatest rapidity as the 
result of interchanges among different cultures. 
Such acculturation, occurring upon all levels and in 
all fields, has been greatly accelerated between the 
cultures of the modern world until there is no 
culture which is ‘pure’, no society which is isolated 
from any other society. Yet this does not mean 
that all distinctions are abolished. Part of the 
fascination of our study will lie in distinguishing 
the contributions each culture has made, is making, 
or may make to the life of man; what peculiarity 
represents the happily ineffaceable distinction of 
each group. One of our contemporary American 
sculptors, Alexander Calder, creates what he calls 
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“mobiles.” These are constructed of bits of wood 
or metal carved in various shapes, variously 
colored, attached to branching or interlaced wires 
in such a way that when the whole thing hangs 
suspended, the slightest breath of air sets it all 
gently swaying; none of the pieces sway in quite 
the same way, due to varied weights and lengths of 
wire, and none is wholly unaffected by any other. 
This is as realistic a representation of the relation- 
ships existing among the various cultures of the 
world as I can imagine, failing only in the fact that 
the pieces of wood and metal undergo no alteration 
in themselves. 

The relativity which has become such a prom- 
inent aspect of social philosophy is an indication 
that a provincial history is passing through the 
stage of comparative history. The situation which 
gives rise to relativity is very simple: here a set of 
absolutes, there a contrasting set of absolutes. As 
yet there has not appeared an Einstein in this field 
to provide the equation by which order of a more 
generalized kind is provided although we might, 
perhaps, name his precursors among our con- 
temporaries. As Toynbee has written, if we take a 
sufficiently comprehensive view, what appears as a 
meaningless chaos may turn out to fit into an 
unexpected harmony. Do not the increasing in- 
terrelationships among the varied cultures indicate 
that all are becoming slightly modified by each 
other so that all will be “sufficiently akin to be 
understood” by each other? Ultimately, will not 
the very relativity which confuses us make it 
possible for us to understand each other and so 
recognize the right of each to differ from others? 


Galileo said, writes A. N. Whitehead, that the earth 
moves and the sun is fixed; the Inquisition said that the 
earth is fixed and the sun moves; and Newtonian as- 
tronomers, adopting an absolute theory of space, said 
that both the sun and the earth move. But now we 
say that any one of these three statements are equally 
true, provided that you have fixed your sense of ‘rest’ 
and ‘motion’ in the way required by the statement 
adopted ...at that time the modern concepts of rela- 
tive motion were in nobody’s mind; so that the state- 


ments were made in ignorance of the qualifications re- 
quired for their more perfect truth. Yet this question 
of the motions of the earth and the sun expresses a real 
fact in the universe; and all sides had got hold of im- 
portant truths concerning it. But with the knowledge 
of those times, the truths appeared to be inconsistent.” 


Is this not applicable to the field of our study? 
Have we not gotten “hold of important truths 
concerning”’ the life and history of man? We still 
lack the harmonizing principle. 

As the historico-genetic concept of unilinear 
continuity emphasized the pastness of the past, so 
establishing relations and correlations between 
past and present all but eliminates the pastness of 
the past. And, as the concept of the unity and 
autonomy of the nation emphasized the differences 
between nations, if we view them as variants 
within a larger scheme, will we not minimize such 
differences, and so contribute to the possibility of 
some rational world order? 

In such a history as we are here envisaging, we 
shall, of course, be moving more and more in the 
direction of metaphysics or sociology or both. 
But the study of history is no more an autonomous 
or discrete study than the nation is a discrete unit. 
Our divisions in the sciences are conceptual. And 
as each provincial government of the American 
Colonies had to relinquish scme degree of its 
independence and freedom of action in order to 
become a part of the United States, as each na- 
tional government will have to relinquish some 
measure of its autonomy in order to become a part 
of a world confederation or some sort of world 
order, so each of the social studies must relinquish 
some part of its patrimony to become a part of that 
much greater field, the study of man. The 
prospect will be disconcerting only to academic 
dreamers of imperialist dreams. But without such 
a shift in loyalties, we will continue to teeter be- 
tween chaos on the one hand and some Nazi- 
Fascist version of world domination on the other. 


2% A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World 
(Cambridge, 1927), pp. 227-228. 
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N EMINENT statesman who has repre- 
A sented this country in the capitals of 
distant nations during the last thirty-five 

years recently opened an address about as follows: 


During the past few months I have travelled very 
widely ia this country, conversed with hundreds of 
people in different occupations, and spoken to thou- 
sands in public audiences. On many occasions there 
have been question periods following my. addresses. 
This experience has convinced me that the American 
people should know more about the people of other 
countries, of their lands and resources, of the climates 
under which they live, their occupations, their trade 
with the different peoples of the world, and the stage 
in cultural development in each nation. It is highly 
important that we know the population-carrying capac- 
ity of each country and recognize that some parts of 
the world are ovezcrowded and others underpopulated. 


He made a strong appeal for us to have a more 
intelligent understanding than we have at present 
of the conditions under which people live in the 
different parts of the world. What is this he is 
calling for? Unconsciously, he is emphasizing our 
need of training in modern geography. He wants 
more than just the bounding of states and the 
naming of capitals. That was the geography of 
our parents and grandparents. He wants us to 
understand the adjustment of people to their en- 
vironments and the problems they face in making 
aliving. During the last two or three decades, this 
kind of material has been well organized at a few of 
the leading universities in this country and at 
many of the institutions of higher learning in other 
countries. 


WHAT DOES MODERN GEOGRAPHY INCLUDE? 


The fields of anthropo-, or human, geography, 
political and economic geography, agricultural 
geography which includes the study of soils and 
land use, geomorphology, meteorology, climatol- 
ogy, mathematical geography and cartography 
are all represented in the courses of instruction 
offered in certain of our colleges and universities. 
These studies are also well-recognized fields of 
research. 


* President of Clark University and founder of the 
Clark School of Geography. 
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“ILLITERATE GEOGRAPHICALLY” 


WALLACE W. ATWOOD* 
Clark University 


Copernicus proved to the world more than 400 
years ago that the earth is nct the center of the 
universe; that it is one of many planets moving 
around our sun which is itself the center of but one 
of many systems in the universe. In this contribu- 
tion he laid the foundation for mathematical 
geography. Professor W. M. Davis, of Harvard, 
and a score of other geologists in their studies of the 
physical features of the earth’s surface, were 
founders of the modern science of geomorphology, 
which deals with the origin and changes which take 
place in the evolution of landforms. 

The scientific study of the air, meteorology, a 
branch of physics, should be included in the 
training of every geographer because without it he 
can know little about climate. As we come to 
know of the distribution of rainfall, of tempera- 
tures, the length of the growing seasons in different 
parts of the world, the coming of the wet and dry 
monsoons, the cyclonic and anticyclonic storms, 
and a thousand other things about the air we live in, 
and the influence of these upon man, we are build- 
ing up the science of climatology. 

No geographic factor is of greater significance in 
determining the occupations of people in the 
different parts of the world than climate. No 
geographic factor is now playing a more important 
role in the conduct of war than climate. The 
Japanese timed their great offensive with the dry 
monsoons of southeastern Asia. They knew when 
to strike. The retaking of Burma will be delayed 
for several months by the terribly wet summer 
monsoons in that country. Winds, sandstorms, 
and terrific heat played important parts in the 
African campaign. The fogs of the north Atlantic 
aid the allies in getting supplies safely to the 
Russians. Hitler has discovered that there is a 
winter season in Russia, and we have all heard of 
the atmospheric control of activities about Kiska 
and Attu. The sky conditions virtually de- 
termine the timing of the great aerial campaigns of 
this war. 

No man or woman should be certified as an air- 
plane pilot who is not well acquainted with the 
interpretation of weather maps, of sky conditions, 
of wind-shift belts, and the warm and cold fronts at 
the margins; of storms that travel eastward in the 
middle latitudes of the northern and southern 
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hemispheres. All airplane pilots should know the 
significance of relative humidity in the air at 
critical temperatures. 

Anthropogeography involves a study of the evo- 
lution of the different cultural groups and the 
influence which the factors of environment have 
upon peoples in various stages of civilization. To 
be a safe and accurate anthropogeographer, one 
should be well trained in anthropology and in the 
history of societies. 

“Nature has been so silent in her persistent 
influence over man, that the geographic factor in 
the equation of human development has been 
overlooked.” This quotation is from the writings 
of Ellen Churchill Semple., Recently an eminent 
professor of Political Science at Yale, the late Dr. 
Spykman, opened his volume on the study of world 
affairs with the statement: “Geography is the 
most fundamental factor in the foreign policy of 
states because it is the most important.” This all 
means that many are coming to recognize the 
importance of geography in national and inter- 
national affairs. It furnishes much of the essential 
background for understanding world problems. 


A STUDY OF HUMAN DRAMAS 


Geography comes to be a study of the actual 
human dramas being enacted by real people in 
different stage settings or habitats. The meager- 
ness of the agricultural lands of Norway have 
forced many of the people of that rugged coastal 
area to look to the sea for a living. The Nor- 
wegians have become expert fishermen, boatmen, 
seamen, and navigators. The inhabitants of the 
lowlands of France, Belgium, Hungary, Russia, and 
of the other well-watered regions of slight relief 
have turned to farming as the normal adaptation 
to their environments. Where rainfall is light and 
yet sufficient to produce good pasturelands, we find 
herders and ranchmen. Where a long, dry season 
prevails in a grassland area, nomadism becomes the 
natural response to environment, and the people 
with light household equipment which is readily 
movable, follow their flocks and herds from one 
region to another as the animals seek the life- 
giving grass. The nomads of the semi-arid pas- 
’ turelands of the world depend almost entirely upon 
their cattle, sheep, camels, or goats for food, cloth- 
ing, and, indirectly, for shelter. Many of the 
grasslands have produced expert horsemen, for the 
life of the herder demands that skill. Our western 
cowboys and the gauchos of Argentina are pic- 
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turesque examples of characters in great human 
dramas of the near past. The lands they occupied 
are now in use by modern ranchmen. 

In the mountain country of Switzerland an 
entirely different economic pattern evolves. 
Agriculture there is at a minimum. “Trans- 
humance’’ becomes the characteristic life of many 
of the peasant people. They drive their cows 
higher and higher into alpine pasturelands as the 
summer season advances. The high mountain 
grass provides luscious nourishment for the animals 
and makes possible the manufacture of excellent 
butter and cheese. After a summer in the high 
mountain country, the people return to the valleys 
with their dairy products and their dairy herds. 

The mountain torrents of Switzerland provide 
hydro-electric power for factories and homes. 
Wood-carving, watch-making, and a score of 
artistic handicrafts develop, so that small articles 
of high value that will bear the cost of transporta- 
tion to markets are produced. With scientific 
skill, electric power, and limestone available, 
nitrogen can be taken from the air and used in the 
production of fertilizers which are sold to farming 
people in lowland regions. The division of the 
country into many somewhat isolated canyon 
habitats has encouraged independence in lan- 
guage, dress, social customs, and political or- 
ganization. The isolated habitats in Greece and 
Switzerland early led to the establishment of the 
democratic form of government. Environment 
has much to do with our occupations and thinking. 

A well-trained geographer should be able to 
analyze conditions of living in any given region. 
He should understand the problems the different 
peoples are meeting. 


GEOGRAPHERS iN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


A sudden awakening to the need of geographers 
has certainly come to America. The demand is far 
beyond the supply. It bids fair to deplete the few 
large university departments of geography. 

Our State Department, which has long had a 
division of geography, has now called upon the 
profession for additional help and has sent young 
men trained in economic geography to foreign 
countries where they serve as economic analysts. 
The Department of Agriculture is using every 
trained specialist it can secure in the study of 
land-use problems and soil conservation. 

Experts in climatology are now serving in the 
Quartermaster Division, determining the food and 
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clothing for our men stationed in various climatic 
zones of the world. Weathermen are busy day 
and night at all important airfields, at the aviation 
training camps and in the colleges where Air Corps 
men are being educated. Courses in pre-flight 
aeronautics have been introduced into the curricula 
of our high schools, and in that work training in 
meteorology is included. 

The Office of Strategic Services has a force of 
more than a score of well-trained geographers. 
One group in this office is engaged in making relief 
models of areas of strategic importance in the war 
zones. These maps go directly to the supreme 
board of global strategy. The War College is now 
maintaining a large force of geographers, many of 
whom are specialists in cartography. Map- 
making and map interpretation are both of very 
great importance in the present war emergency. 

The Office of War Information is manned, in 
large part, by geographers. They are trying to 
collect and classify geographic facts pertaining to 
almost every portion of the earth’s surface. The 
Weather Bureau, the Division of Archives, the 
Library of Congress, and the Board on Geographic 
Names are demanding more geographers. Calls 
have come for twenty-five and thirty geographers 
at atime. There are between 250 and 300 such 
experts in service in Washington. Scores of 
geographers are in the training camps for the 
Army Air Corps, giving work in meteorology and in 
map-reading and interpretation. 


TRAINING OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Courses of instruction planned for Army and 
Navy men, now stationed in the colleges, require a 
considerable amount of geography. Calls have 
come from various colleges for five, ten, or fifteen 
geographers at a time. Institutions without a 
single geographer have been assigned hundreds of 
Army men to be trained in this field of study. 
Deans and presidents are desperate, and they are 
trying to retool, overnight, professors of German, 
Philosophy, Latin, Greek, or some other field not 
called for in the Army course of study and make 
geographers of them. Men have come hundreds of 
miles for an hour’s conference to learn how to teach 
the geography for which the Army calls. Who can 
make a geographer in an hour? 

The education called for by the Army for those 
who will be sent to other countries to serve during 
the period of reconstruction requires special 
training in the study of those countries. The men 
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must know the lands and the people who live there. 
They should have a knowledge of the topography, 
climate, soils, natural resources, occupations, in- 
dustries, trade, language, customs, religions, and 
virtually everything one can think of in order to 
mingle with the people, talk to them, sympathize 
intelligently and be helpful. This is a service with 
wonderful possibilities for doing good in the world 
and should appeal to men with the highest con- 
cepts of world citizenship. 


THE CALLS FROM HIGH SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


We have made a great mistake in this country by 
thinking of geography as an elementary subject, 
thus causing most people to limit their training in 
this field to the work of the elementary grades. 
The deeper and broader meanings of geography, 
the more difficult concepts in this science, cannot be 
grasped by small children. In many of the foreign 
lands it is presented in the high schools, colleges, 
and universities as an advanced study. Certainly 
Germany and Japar. have not neglected the study 
of geography, and they have subsidized generously 
research in this field of study. 

In our country not more than one-tenth of those 
who finish high school ever go to college. There- 
fore, it is highly important, if we would develop a 
citizenry with an intelligent understanding of 
conditions in other parts of the world, that we 
develop as promptly as possible courses in geog- 
raphy for the young people at the high school 
level. 

Dr. Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, stated last year: “Apart from 
rather backward nations, we are more illiterate 
geographically than any civilized nation I know. 

..So I would recommend that in some way 
throughout the secondary schools and in colleges 
and universities a real emphasis now be laid upon 
acquainting the American citizens with the 
realities of the world through intensive courses in 
world geography.” The National Council of the 
Social Studies has announced that “at least a full 
year of systematic study of social geography, 
closely related to other social studies courses, and 
preferably to precede the study of world history, 
should be required of all secondary school pupils.” 

The interest in the introduction of geography 
into secondary school curricula is moving like a 
great tidal wave over this country. Some high 
schools want to introduce more physical geog- 
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raphy, while others call for political geography. 
Most inquiries emphasize the need of human and 
cultural geography; many call for guidance in 
presenting a geography which will lead people to a 
world point of view. The educators all hope to 
broaden the outlook of the students and thus pre- 
pare them to meet, far better than their elders have 
met, the responsibilities of citizenship in this world. 

The young people in our high schools are sure to 
become air-minded. They are growing up at the 
inauguration of the air age. Many of them will 
take instruction in pre-flight aeronautics. Some 
will look forward to becoming pilots, and virtually 
all of them will expect to travel some by plane. 
Their outlook on this world will differ greatly from 
that of their parents. For them, north will not 
always be at the top ofa map. They will learn to 
look at the earth in any direction, as one does 
from the air. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The adults in our population, most of whom 
have never been exposed to anything in geography 
beyond the fifth, sixth, or possibly the seventh 
grade, are, nevertheless, necessarily becoming 
interested in world affairs. Their sons and 
daughters are being sent to distant lands. The 
news reports on the radio an« in the papers all call 
for more knowledge of place geography. Public 
addresses, magazine articles, and some moving 
pictures are educating them to a world point of 
view. They are the voters of today. Their ideas 
determine the public opinion that guides politicians 
and statesmen. From this group we are selecting 
our representatives in State legislatures and in 
Congress. From this group many will be selected, 
for some time to come, to represent us in foreign 
capitals and great trading centers in distant lands. 

Governments and industry need more broadly 
trained men. Even the older alumni of our colleges 
and universities have had little or no training in 
modern geography. They are among the “il- 
literate geographically,” for there were no op- 
portunities for them to receive geographic training 
when they went through college. The man on the 
street, in the office, and in the shop should know 
more about the world in which he lives. We all 
need this education, for it will help to provide an 
intelligent background for understanding national 
and international problems. 

We must all adjust ourselves to a new world of 
distances, measured in hours or minutes rather than 
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inmiles. There isto place on this planet now more 
than 60 hours away. The Atlantic has been 
crossed in 400 minutes; the Pacific can be crossed 
in about 700 minutes. Today a man can travel 
from New York to Moscow by plane in less time 
than he can go from New York to Miami by train. 
Air routes, whenever feasible, are being planned on 
great circles. The route from New York to 
Bombay is but a 40-hour flight, and the way 
stations are Iceland, Oslo, and Moscow. We have 
passed the day of “rowboat geography.”’ World 
markets are much closer neighbors than the cities 
of the United States used to be. Today all maps 
should suggest the globular form of the earth. 
Well-organized and administered international 
airways have become necessities. 


GEOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


When the shooting and bombing are over and we 
face the problems of reconstruction, an intimate 
knowledge of living conditions in the different 
countries involved in this war will be of very great 
importance. Suggestions may come up for the re- 
distribution of people, for new political boundaries, 
or for various federations of small countries. One 
of the most desirable outcomes of this war will be a 
plan for the equitable distribution of foods and raw 
materials needed in the different countries for 
carrying on the normal life of a peaceful people. 
Scientific progress will help to produce more food, 
and modern means of transportation should 
simplify the exchange of such products. No 
nation is adequately provided with all the fibers 
and metal ores needed in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, and plans for local developments and 
equitable exchange of such commodities must be 
worked out. Experts in geography, in world 
problems in economics, and in international trade 
are needed for these tasks. 

We must make plans so that the people in all of 
the different countries, including those with whom 
we are now at war, appreciate that they can enjoy 
greater prosperity in peace than in war and that 
war does not bring real prosperity. It is a costly 
catastrophe for everyone involved, and the ill 
effects, both economic and spiritual, last for many 
generations. 

This does not mean a redistribution of lands or of 
natural resources among the nations of the world. 
Some minor changes in political boundaries may be 
necessary, but the big problem is to increase the 


production of food and all kinds of useful articles, 
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machines, gadgets, and everything that adds to the 
comfort of homes, and then see that they are widely 
distributed, with each people exchanging their 
surplus products for things produced in surplus in 
other countries. Science, technology, engineering 
skill, and capital should unite to make all countries 
more productive, and the economists and statesmen 
should work out plans for an equitable exchange 
appropriate for peaceful occupations. 
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If we hope to maintain peace and build up a 
cooperative civilization, we must know more than 
the boundaries of the different states and the 
names of their capitals. The people of this world 
are living elbow to elbow, and the necessity of 
becoming well acquainted and of finding ways of 
working together is paramount. We must not be 
open to the charge of “illiteracy” in our knowledge 
of other peoples and of other parts of the world. 


MOBILIZING MANPOWER 


JAMES E. PATE 
College of William and Mary 


HE principal claimants to the Nation’s 

manpower are: The armed services, the 

manufacturers of the munitions and in- 
struments of war, transportation, the producers 
and processors of food, and those businesses en- 
gaged in making essential civilian goods! Em- 
phasis upon each claimant’s needs varies as the 
manpower pool is exhausted. Priority has gener- 
ally been given to the claims of the armed services. 
But as the manpower reservoir is used other 
demands come to the fore. It is estimated that 8 
to 10 workers are needed to keep one fighting man 
at the front. It is quite possible, as our experience 
shows, to so ignore other claimants in our zeal to 
build up the armed services to their full comple- 
ment that critical manpower shortages develop in 
essential war industries. A drive is then made to 
channel every available worker into the war pro- 
duction plants, only to find that both manpower 
and materials for civilian needs are neglected. 


THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


An elementary principle learned by experience is 
that all manpower needs must be considered in 
relation to each other and balanced according to 
essentiality. The magnitude of the problem 
develops empirically. It is revealed as surplus 
manpower gives way to a manpower scarcity. 


1In June, 1940, there were 48.1 million people in 
civilian employment and the armed forces. Two 
years later the number had increased to 57 million. 
The estimate of manpower needs for industry and the 
armed forces for 1943 is 61.5 million. 


Four periods mark this development: (1) a sur- 
plus manpower supply; (2) shortage of skilled 
workers; (3) critical areas develop’ where there is 
shortage of both skilled and unskilled labor; (4) 
general scarcity of labor.2 Each period shows 
peculiar symptoms which require special] remedial 
practices. 

Military conscription started in 1940 at a period 
of surplus manpower. About 9,000,000 men were 
unemployed. The military took its quota and 
left the balance to the other claimants. Local 
Selective Service boards were more concerned 
about deferment for dependency than for occupa- 
tional reasons. The manpower surplus would 
take care of all reasonable occupational require- 
ments. The traditional law of supply and demand 
operated without hindrance. 

Critical shortages of skilled labor became evident 
about the first of 1942, as industry accelerated 
under huge congressional appropriations. This 
period developed such symptoms as “pirating” 
and “hoarding” of manpower. For instance a 
West Coast aircraft manufacturer sent scouts to 
Detroit to hire workers away from the auto indus- 
try that was being converted to production for 
war; in some instances to build wings for the 
planes of the aircraft manufacturer. Then later 
the Detroit plants sent scouts back to the Pacific 
Coast to pirate workers away from the aircraft 
builders. In many instances one skilled worker 
would be used as a “decoy” to return home and 
with promise of higher pay to bring back his 


‘2 John J. Corson, Manpower for Victory, chap. 5. 




















friends. “Hoarding” was symptomatic of the 
practices of both government and industry. A 
threatened shortage was sufficient cause to hire 
more employees than were neeeed, and to keep 
them on the payroll even when they had nothing 
essential to do. 

A manpower crisis developed in critical produc- 
tion areas as shortages in all labor occurred. This 
situation was partly caused by uneven distribution 
of contracts. Contracts were fairly shoveled out 
during the first days of the war to the “tried and 
true performers.” This resulted in an accumula- 
tion of business in certain areas without any regard 
to relation of manpower and production. 

Undirected migration contributed to labor im- 
balance and led to other troubles that plagued and 
well-nigh broke down production in certain con- 
gested places. Inadequate housing and bad trans- 
portation to and from work, poor health, industrial 
accidents, discrimination against minorities, and 
absenteeism were all contributory causes to the 
disappointing results in many war industries.‘ 
Bad housing and transportation and other conse- 
quent ills have added immeasurably to the hard- 
ships of workers and to the slow-down of produc- 
tion. It is one of the most elementary lessons of 
the war that planning for these sorts of facilities 
should stand high on the priority lists. 

The manpower crisis heightened as the shortage 
in critical areas became a general scarcity of all 
labor. Even before this period was reached, per- 
suasive and indirect controls were being applied by 
administrative action, and stronger, more direct 
methods of control were being discussed. 

Each period, just outlined, has influenced the 
organization and practices of the administrative 
agencies set up to handie manpower problems. 

Labor’s importance in the defense and war ef- 
forts was recognized from the beginning in the 
organizational structure of the war agencies. In 
the National Defense Advisory Commission, in the 
Office of Production Management, and continued 
in the War Production Board was a labor division 
responsible for labor supply, training, and labor- 
management relations. There were also a number 
of existing administrative agencies available for 
labor mobilization. In all there were about a 


’ Acute labor shortages exist, as of middle of 1943, 
in 35 war industrial areas, while stringencies were an- 
ticipated in 109 areas. Victory Bulletin, April 28, 
1943. 

4 The Ford Willow Run plant, for example. 
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dozen governmental agencies splashing around in 
the manpower pool. Drafts upon manpower re- 
sources by all war users were “individual, compet- 
ing, and unplanned.” The War Manpower 
Commission was established April 18, 1942 to coor- 
dinate the problems of recruiting, placing, and 


training manpower for war production. WMC’s 
initial jurisdiction extended only over civilian 
manpower. 


THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


The executive order® establishing WMC pointed 
up sharply the chairman’s powers. His principal 
role, after consultation with the Commission, was 
to: “formulate plans and programs and establish 
basic national policies to assure the most effective 
mobilization and maximum utilization of the 
Nation’s manpower in the prosecution of the War; 
and issue such policy and operating directives as 
necessary.” All Federal departments and agen- 
cies performing functions relating to manpower 
were in regard to those particular duties required 
to conform to the WMC Chairman’s directives.‘ 
Among those agencies mentioned were Selective 
Service, the War Production Board, and the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. The executive order 
transferred to WMC the labor supply and training 
functions of the War Production Board, of the 
Department of Labor, and of the Federal Security 
Agency. Mr. McNutt, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, was appointed WMC chairman. The 
United States Employment Service was transferred 
to the WMC September 17, 1942.7. This transfer 
indicated that WMC, which had started as a 
policy-forming and coordinating body, had become 
an operating agency for recruiting and training 
labor. 

Six months after its establishment WMC had 


5 No. 9139, April 18, 1942. The Commission con- 
sists of the Chairman and one representative from each 
of the following departments and agencies: War, Navy, 
Agriculture, Labor, Federal Security Agency, WPB, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, National Housing 
Agency, and a joint representative of the War Shipping 
Administration, and the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. 

6 Among Mr. McNutt’s first acts as Chairman was 
to issue several clarifying directives to allied agencies 
in the manpower field. These directives, which were 
given special citations, proposed to coordinate and to 
give specific tasks to those agencies outside WMC’s 
organization concerned with manpower. 

7 Executive order No. 9247. 7 Fed. Reg. 7379. 
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barely begun the great task of manpower mobiliza- 
tion. 

“We find,” said the Tolan Committee,’ “ourselves 
equipped with a commission superimposed on several 
agencies at a time when we need to have manpower 
under the control of one department. We find this 
commission issuing directives to a number of agencies 
with no assurance that these agencies can undertake 
immediate fulfillment of these requests or are prepared 
to honor them as demands. Experience with direc- 
tives to date is not reassuring as to their execution.” 


WMC’s troubles stemmed from a number of 
sources. For instance, the recent nationalization 
of U.S. E. S., WMC’s main operating arm, had not 
completely separated it from State and local politi- 
cal pressures and civil service arrangements. 
Consequently morale in the local U. S. E. S. offices 
was low, and the turnover in personnel was great. 
Chairman McNutt’s well-known political ambi- 
tions raised Congress’ suspicion. This is seen in 
the rider to the Appropriations Act which provided 
for Presidential appointment and Senate con- 
firmation of all persons employed by WMC who 
were getting $4500 or more a year.* Besides these 
difficulties WMC was hampered by lack of funds, 
lack of power, and by dispersion of manpower func- 
tions among several duplicative agencies which 
were so uninformed about each other’s functions 
that they were not aware of any duplication. 

WMC's strongest rival agency in the manpower 
field is the Industrial Personnel Division of the 
War Department’s Army Service Forces,!° which 
is responsible for the formulation of policies and 
programs for the effective utilization of civilian 
manpower, and the speedy mobilization of labor 
for mass production. In manpower as in produc- 
tion, the Army was taking the initiative away from 
the civilian agencies. The War Department made 
labor policy, and implemented policy through its 
field representatives assigned to work with war 
contractors. “Unhampered by lack of funds and 
personnel, and commanding the prestige of the 
Army uniform, officials of the Industrial Personnel 
Division are several long steps ahead of the WMC 
in the manpower field.” 

When WMC was organized, April, 1942, it took 


§ Fifth Interim Report, p. 32. 

® Sec. 307, Second Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1943. 

1° Formerly the Army Service of Supply. 

"Tolan Committee, ibid., Sixth Interim Report, 


page 17. 
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over part of the functions of WPB’s Labor Produc- 
tion Division, which prior to that time was respon- 
sible for labor supply and training. But WPB was 
unwilling “to leave basic manpower decisions to 
WMC.” The Board tried to “control the dis- 
tribution of manpower through priority ratings in 
a fashion similar to the distribution of raw materi- 
als.” WPB “relegates WMC simply to the status 
of an employment service agency carrying out 
instructions formulated by the Board.’ 

Near the close of the crucial year of 1942, as we 
have seen, there was a manpower crisis. Selective 
Service’s deferment policies were unselective. The 
armed services, agriculture, and industry competed 
for manpower. The point was reached when a 
hand from the farm, or a trained worker from the 
factory had to be replaced to prevent labor siiort- 
ages that threatened to impair the home front. 
Manpower, as war production at one time, was 
unbalanced. The situation called for drastic 
realignment of administrative agencies and pro- 
cedures. Only a partial reorganization was 
achieved in December, 1942. 

By this reorganization the War Manpower Com- 
mission was made responsible for meeting the man- 
power requirements of both the armed services and 
industry. The Executive Order’ which brought 
this about transferred the Selective Service System 
to the War Manpower Commission; abolished 
voluntary enlistments; provided that all hiring of 
workers shall be through the United States Em- 
ployment Service; gave the chairman power to 
designate occupations according to their essen- 
tiality, and to transfer workers from less essential 
to more essential jobs; gave the War Manpower 
Commission supervision over the use of higher 
educational institutions for training men and 
women for both military and essential civilian 
needs; and made the WMC Chairman a member 
of the Economic Stabilization Board. 

Major policies emanate from the chairman’s 
office. In this he has the assistance of the WMC, 
of the Management-Labor Policy Committee, of 


2 Tbid., p. 18. 

18 Order No. 9279, December 5, 1942, 7 F. R. 10177. 

14 Composed of three representatives each from labor, 
agriculture, and industrial management. The follow- 
ing organizations of labor, of agriculture, and of indus- 
try had one representative each: American Federation 
of Labor, CIO, the Railroad Brotherhoods; American 
Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, National 
Farmers’ Union; U. S. Chamber of Commerce, National 
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the Women’s Advisory Committee, and of the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice.“ Mr. 
McNutt is free of all management details. Mat- 
ters of this sort go to the Executive Director. The 
housekeeping services, namely: budget and ad- 
ministrative planning, general counsel, information 
and executive services, all report directly to the 
Executive Director. Responsible also to him are 
the four principal program-making bureaus, 
namely: Selective Service; Placement; Program 
Requirements; Training; and Manpower Utiliza- 
tion. 
This organization is repeated in each of the 12 
manpower regions.!* The bureaus just mentioned 
are called divisions in the regional offices, but they 
work with the technical advice and assistance of 
the bureaus of like name in the Washington office. 
Each regional office is in charge of a Regional Man- 
power Director who has direction of all field 
operations of the WMC, other than Selective 
Service. All WMC operations within each State, 
other than Selective Service, are administered by 
a Deputy Regional Manpower Director who is 
responsible to the Regional Manpower Director. 
Area offices may be established within each State. 
Area Manpower Directors work under the super- 
vision of the State Director. Local U. S. E. S. 
offices located in the area are administratively 
responsible to the Area Manpower Director. As 
Chairman McNutt has said: “The basic principle 
on which the WMC is operating is a decentraliza- 
tion of administration. On most manpower ques- 
tions, action can be taken and completed at every 
level without referral to a higher authority. ... 
Local officers of the U. S. E. S. are the operating 
arms of our Manpower organization.””!” © 
Organization of the WMC after the order of 
December 5 presented some especially hard prob- 
lems in the interrelation and meshing of its 
operating parts at the regional, State, and local 
levels. Beyond incorporation in the WMC struc- 
ture no other changes were made in the organiza- 
tion, powers or procedure of the Selective Service 





Association of Manufacturers, and a third chosen by 
these two organizations. 

% The FEPC has been taken out of the WMC and 
set up in the executive office of the President. 

%6 The regions include whole states. New York is 
one region. The entire Pacific Coast States make up 
region XII. 

17 Manpower Review, May, 1943. 


System.!* Selective Service, for example, had no 
regional administrative organization, but operated 
through State directors, appeal boards, and the 
local draft boards. Regional field offices were 
therefore established to act as liaison between 
Selective Service and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion at the regional level, and to keep each agency 
currently informed as to its respective plans and 
activities. The same problem of interrelationship 
existed between local Selective Service boards and 
local U. S. Employment Service offices. Inasmuch 
as each drew from the same manpower pool it was 
desirable to have between them the closest contact 
and cooperation. Directives were issued by the 
WMC to this effect. But the work of the Em- 
ployment Service has been handicapped for several 
reasons.!® 

The U. S. E. S. was founded in 1933 by the 
Wagner-Peyser Act as a “national system of public 
employment offices.”” Later, after enactment of 
the Social Security Act, the Employment Service 
was incorporated as part of the State government’s 
unemployment compensation plan. Local public 
employment offices were the places where unem- 
ployed workers registered for work, were assisted 
in finding work, and were paid compensation if 
jobs were unavailable. During the years 1933-37, 
the public employment offices placed many relief 
clients in jobs, but incurred the stigma which is 
invariably associated with poverty. Only a few 


18 General Hershey, Director of Selective Service 
and responsible directly to the President, became chief 
of the WMC Bureau of Selective Service, and reports 
to the WMC’s Executive Director. 

At the State level is located a headquarters of- 
fice in charge of the Governor, and a State Director 
appointed by the Governor. In each local area there 
is a board appointed by the President upon the Gover- 
nor’s recommendation, which is the most important 
instrument of the Selective Service System. To each 
board is assigned an examining physician and a govern- 
ment appeal agent both appointed by the President 
upon the Governor’s recommendation. Superimposed 
upon the local board areas are boards of appeal also 
appointed by the President upon the Governor’s recom- 
mendation. The board of appeals is a representative 
body composed of members from industry, labor, 
agriculture, a physician, anda lawyer. The board of 
appeals has appellate jurisdiction to review classifica- 
tion decisions of local boards. A medical advisory 
board, appointed by the Governor, assists local boards 
in determining registrant’s physical condition. 

19 See Corson, op. cit., pp. 221-230. 
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days after Pearl Harbor the President requested 
the States to turn the Employment Service over to 
the Federal Government. This was done with the 
agreements, written into the Appropriation Act of 
1943, that the compensation of U. S. E. S. em- 
ployees shall be according to State civil service 
rates, and that after the war the Employment 
Service shall be returned to the States. The result 
has been low morale and a high turnover among 
U. S. E. S. personnel, and the creation of a dual 
Federal-State loyalty, which as the Tolan Com- 
mittee says, “responds to state and local pressures 
before taking action in accord with national man- 
power policies.” 
Local Selective Service boards and local U. S. 
E. S. offices are the WMC’s operating arms. One 
makes the initial allocation of manpower between 
the military and industry. The other makes the 
distribution among competing civilian claimants. 


ALLOCATION OF MANPOWER: BETWEEN’ THE 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN CLAIMANTS 


Registration, the first step in the system of 
Selective Service, is an inventory of manpower 
taken by local election officers. Instructions for 
registration sent from Washington go into consid- 
erahle detai!, even to the extent of prescribing the 
number of tables and chairs at the registration 
place, and the way to handle a registrant; for exam- 
ple, “the registrar shall be patient and take plenty 
of time ... about twenty minutes for each man.” 
Classification is step two in the Selective Service 
procedure. Quotas are determined at national 
headquarters, but the local boards have discretion 
in placing the man in any one of four classification 
groups. A registrant, dissatisfied with his classifi- 
cation, has the right to be heard before the appeal 
board, and from the latter he may appeal to the 
President. When a man is inducted, the branch 
of the service that he enters takes care of his 
training and assignments. 

Local Selective Service boards, as just men- 
tioned, make the initial decision whether a man 
shall go into military service or be deferred for 
occupational reasons. A list of essential activities 


has been prepared and sent to each local board for 
guidance in making occupational deferments. 
- Local draft boards are requested to consult with 
the local U. S. E. S. office if there is doubt about 
the essentiality of the occupation for which defer- 
ment is requested, and whether a registrant is 
replaceable. The local boards are also supposed 
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to refer any registrant qualified for essential work 
to the U. S. E. S. for an interview. It is of the 
highest importance that local Selective Service and 
U. S. E. S. boards collaborate. It would not be 
too much if an occupational analyst and a place- 
ment officer were assigned to sit with each board. 
A mere gentleman’s agreement to consult and to 
cooperate is not enough. Local draft boards 
particularly are quite independent in the exercise 
of their discretion, and are inclined to ignore 
directives from Washington. As General Hershey 
frankly stated to a congressional committee: “Of 
course the local boards need not pay any attention 
to 99 percent of the things which we send out. It 
is a good thing they do not have to.’”2¢ 

While a local lay board of neighbors who decide 
a man’s service classification and indirectly his 
destiny is an acceptable democratic procedure, it 
does not have the technical competence essential 
to determine occupational deferment. The local 
boards are responsible to Selective Service for 
filling their quotas for military service. They do 
this, but they are poorly qualified to determine the 
deferment needs of the labor front. Deferment 
policies are as numerous as local boards. Indis- 
criminate taking of men from farm and factory 
broke down the Selective Service System and 
created a first-class manpower crisis. The Tolan 
Committee said: 


The local board members who make the original 
determinations whether each registered individual will 
enter the Army are uncompensated, lay personnel. 
Their main job, as they see it, is to meet the necessary 
quotas for the Army. In this sense manpower is ap- 
portioned by a priority system, with the Army holding 
the highest rating. Only in a negative way, by exer- 
cise of deferment policy, is a manpower residual left 
to meet the needs of war production and agriculture.” 


Diversity of judgment among 6500 local boards 
is good, “but the administrative flexibility de- 
manded by local differences is quite a different 
matter from the diversity of local board decisions 
which leads to confusion in the public mind and 
chaos in the mobilization of manpower.’”’ Com- 
menting further on the failure of Selective Service 
the ‘olan Committee said: 

When General Hershey stated for the Committee 


that from here on out, occupational considerations must 
transcend all others, in effect he wrote the epitaph on 


20 Tolan Committee, of. cit., part 34, p. 13106. 
%1 Tolan Committee, Sixth Interim Report, p. 13. 
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the Selective Service System as the key agency for 
budgeting and allocating the Nation’s manpower. 
The 6500 local draft boards are not co-extensive with 
labor market areas, and their lay members cannot in 
the nature of the case pass intelligent judgment on the 
overall manpower needs of the war program. Several 
Army officials have pointed out to the committee that 
there is no more fairness in asking these local board 
members to determine occupational qualifications than 
in asking them to decide whether registrants are physi- 
cally able to undergo military service.” 


ALLOCATION OF MANPOWER: AMONG CIVILIAN 


CLAIMANTS 


The WMC, soon after its establishment, gave 
attention to this problem and issued several policy 
directives** which were later implemented by ad- 
ministrative action. In the first place the U. S. 
E. S. was directed to maintain lists of essential 
activities and occupations. The Director of 
Selective Service was ordered to take such action 
as to assure that those lists got into the hands of 
the local boards. The WPB was directed to keep 
U. S. E. S. currently informed as to the relative 
importance of critical war products, and on the 
basis of this information placement priorities were 
made; that is, U. S. E. S. local offices would make 
referrals according to the employer’s importance 
in war production. His priority rating for critical 
materials also determined his rating for critical 
workers. Another directive of the same date re- 
quired U. S. E. S. to make an occupational inven- 
tory of each person registered for Selective Service 
and then to interview and “‘to exert all reasonable 
efforts to persuade”’ (italics added) such registrants 
to transfer to suitable work in an essential activity. 

In the allocation methods just described one sees 
only persuasion or indirect manpower controls. 
Of like character are the voluntary local stabiliza- 
tion agreements entered into by labor and manage- 
ment in more than 100 communities. Baltimore 
was the proving ground for this method of labor 
stabilization which aimed at correcting such man- 
power problems as pirating of workers, maximum 
utilization of local labor supply, absenteeism, and 
transfer of workers from non-essential to essential 
war industries.” 

In some instances, the WMC took steps in the 
direction of compulsion; as seen in its listing of 


% Tbid., pp. 14-15. 

%3 Directives Numbers I-VI. June 24, 1942. 7 
F. R. 4748-50. 

*% Manpower Review, March, 1943, p. 11. 
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occupations, clearly non-essential to the war, and 
the notice to workers on the nondeferable list that 
they would have either to shift to essential war 
work by a certain date or face their local draft 
boards for reclassification “without consideration 
of their dependency status.” Many workers 
flocked to the employment offices, as a result of the 
“work or fight” order. But the resentment 
created by this method of indirect compulsion 
probably offset any favorable results of the order. 

Critical situations, however, do not wait on the 
working out and applying of voluntary agreements. 
Such a condition existed in the fall of 1942 in the 
non-ferrous and lumbering industries, which the 
WMC, after consultation with representatives of 
labor and management, attempted to remedy by 
issuing an order forbidding workers in these indus- 
tries to leave without obtaining a certificate of 
separation from the local U. S. E. S. office. A 
similar order was issued November 9, 1942, to 
stabilize employment on dairy, livestock and 
poultry farms. These so-called “freeze orders” 
added pressure to persuasion, but they failed to 
meet the manpower problem. 

A more drastic step toward compulsion is seen 
in the Executive Order issued by the President 
which stopped voluntary enlistments, and estab- 
lished hiring and transfer controls. “All hiring 
...” the order provides, “shall be solely through 
the U. S. E. S....and no employer shall retain in 
his employ any worker whose services are more 
urgently needed in any plant... designated as 
more essential by the Chairman.’ 

About two months later (February, 1943) the 
Chairman of the WMC issued a policy directive 
establishing hiring controls in certain areas of man- 
power shortage. The Chairman exercised the 
discretion allowed him and announced that: “All 
existing hiring channels, such as private em- 
ployers, labor organizations...shall be utilized 
to the maximum degree consistent with achieving 
the purposes of... exercising hiring controls.” 
That is to say, there would be no hiring controls 
exercised solely through U.S. E.S. Mr. McNutt’s 
policy directive went on to mention hiring prac- 
tices necessary to stabilize employment, namely: 
(1) workers shall be referred to jobs which will 
utilize their skills most effectively in the war effort. 
(2) Priority shall be accorded to employers engaged 


% Executive Order No. 9279, Dec. 6, 1942, 7 F. R. 
10177. 
*8 F. R. 1605. 
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in essential activities in the order of the urgency of 
their activities. (3) A worker engaged in an 
essential activity cannot transfer except to another 
essential activity, and only then by obtaining a 
statement of availability from his previous em- 
ployer. (4) Occupational qualifications and not 
discrimination for any reason shall be the basis of 
hiring a worker. 

Two months later, (April 8, 1943) the President 
issued his well-known “Hold the Line” order.?” 
This put Chairman McNutt in the position of 
having to issue another regulation restricting the 
transfer of workers. This job-freezing directive** 
forbade any employers to hire workers away from 
other essentia! industries, by offering higher pay, 
unless permitted by an employment stabilization 
agreement. These agreements modified labor’s 
opposition to job controls, in so far as they have a 
voice in their making, an opportunity to show com- 
pelling personal reasons for change in employment, 
and an opportunity to appeal when denied a certifi- 
cate of availability by their employers or by the 
local U. S. E. office. 

Agreements made by Management-Labor policy 
committees are binding upon worker and employer. 
Violation of an agreement may be punished by 
indirect sanctions. As the Associated Press says: 


The WMC is operating an experimental ‘democracy 
within a democracy’—seeking to solve national job- 
control problems by a little legislative system set up 
inside an executive agency. . . . The Commission carries 
almost all the authority Congress could grant it by 
passage of a National Service Act.*® 


But all of this fails of absolute compulsion. As 
Fortune expressed it: “Little juries of Selective 
Service making their tens of thousands of random 
decisions have had more power than all the Gov- 
ernment officials combined....And millions of 
little men working wherever they want to work 
have been the real boss of industrial manpower.”* 

Mr. McNutt once remarked: “I was supposed to 
be a sort of national judge of manpower, dealing 
with thousands of juries. But I couldn’t direct a 


7 Executive Order No. 9328. April 8, 1943. 8 F. 
R. 4681. 

%8 F. R. 5136. 

** Original appeals go to an area management-labor 
committee, thence to the regional office and from there 
to the WMC Chairman. 

8 May 14, 1943. 

* ‘Whose Manpower,” Fortune, January, 1943. 


verdict nor set one aside.’ He concluded that 
a national service act is inevitable. As he told the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee: “We are now 
encountering problems which are too complex for 
effective voluntary action.” 

A national service act, conscripting and distrib- 
uting workers by direct legislative action, is of 
course the climax to manpower controls. The 
proposal has been talked about, but never consid- 
ered seriously by Congress. Strong reasons are 
against it. Mr. Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, expressed it as follows: “No 
employer of labor should be permitted to reap 
profits from or exploit a worker who is frozen to 
his job. If the worker is frozen to his job, denied 
the right to improve his standard of life and living 
by securing work at higher wages when oppor- 
tunity presents itself, management and the owners 
of industry should forgo the right to profit from 
the earnings of such worker.’’® 

Mr. Bernard M. Baruch puts the question on the 
Constitution. He says: 


As long as our present industrial organization main- 
tains, industry is in the hands of millions of private 
employers. It is operated for profit by them. The 
employee therefore serves in private industry operating 
for gain. Enforced and involuntary service for a pri- 
vate master is and has been repeatedly and clearly de- 
fined by our Supreme Court as slavery, prohibited by 
the Thirteenth Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution.™ 

Both the Truman and Tolan Committees, which 
have done an effective job investigating war 
activities, are opposed to a national service act, on 
the grounds that the WMC has not exhausted all 
opportunities open to “intelligent, voluntary ac- 
tion.” 

The WMC is still struggling, one and a half years 
after its creation, with the problem of allocating 
manpower among critical, competing agencies. 
Said the Senate Military Affairs Committee’s 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization, May 13, 
1943 :6 

The War Manpower Commission has been reduced 
virtually to the status of a “service station’’, attempt- 

% Tbid. 

83 American Federationist, November, 1942. 

% Bernard Baruch, American Industry in the War, 


p. 395. 
% War Mobilization, A Report from the Subcommit- 
tee on War Mobilization to the Senate Military Affairs 


Committee, pages 3 and 4. 
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ing to supply requirements as stated by a number of 
claimants. The agency exercises no control over the 
manpower demands of these claimants. ... Require- 
ments of manpower for the armed forces are deter- 
mined unilaterally by the War and Navy Departments. 
The Food Administrator determines manpower require- 
ments in agriculture, and these are not reviewed by the 
War Manpower Commission....There has been no 
practical control over the validity of demands by war 
contractors or to prevent hoarding, inefficient use of 
labor, unnecessary absenteeism, or labor idleness re- 
sulting from poor production methods and organization. 
... No machinery exists for balancing the demands of 
the various claimants in such a way as to preclude 
the possibility of any one program obtaining manpower 
at the expense of others. ... War production was being 
expanded or cut back in individual plants without con- 
sultation with the War Manpower Commission. .. . 
Recognizing that it has been excluded from the field 
of manpower demand, the War Manpower Commission 
has come to consider itself as a supply agency. How- 
ever, the war contractors continue to hire through their 
own employment offices. Thus the War Manpower 
Commission has been excluded in most industrial areas 
from even its declared function as a supply agency. 
There is only one activity left which the Manpower 
Commission can perform. That function is to freeze 
manpower on the job. ... This action tends to freeze 
the supply of manpower into the present pattern of 
inefficiency. 


MAXIMUM UTILIZATION 


Manpower shortages call for the maximum 
utilization of the number available. Principal 
among the various practices are: inventorying the 
available supply of manpower in light of production 
needs; occupational and plant analyses; routing 
labor to places where most needed; manning tables; 
job simplification ; up-grading and training; control 
of absenteeism; and removal of employment dis- 
crimination because of sex or race. 

Manpower Inventory. One method of inven- 
torying manpower, used by local U. S. E. S. offices, 
is the occupational questionnaire sent to each Se- 
lective Service registrant. Persons with occupa- 
tional skills were found in places where such skills 
were not used. For example, a machinist working 
as a butcher, an organic chemist employed as a 
shoe repairman, and a former electrician clerking 
in a grocery store. These maladjustments were 
the result of the depression, when unemployed men 
got jobs wherever they could be found. 

To get these men into war production industries 
requires only an interview, the consent of the 
worker to transfer from a less essential to a more 


essential job, and then some in-industry training 
to brush up rusty skills. The results were often 
disappointing. The man refused to transfer. 
The Columbus, Mississippi, local U. S. E. S. office 
reports that 300 of 1000 qualified persons refused 
to accept referrals to war work.* A New York 
City office reported that a majority of about 6000 
persons interviewed refused to change because of 
fear of losing seniority or other rights on present 
job, and they preferred the security of the present 
employment to the uncertainty of another.” A 
night-club manager, once a machinist, believed 
that his business was more essential because it 
“promoted the morale of the soldiers.” An ex- 
pipefitter refused to give up his present occupation 
of peddling doughnuts because he thought it more 
important than pipefitting. 

Manpower and Plant Analyses are made with 
the assistance of local U. S. E. S. offices. An 
analysis of the job and of the worker often reveal 
unutilized skills.** Obviously, a worker found on 
a job below his skill can by up-grading be moved 
into a place to relieve critical shortages. Plant 
analyses show causes of manpce~<.. waste and 
suggest methods of utilization. 

Training aims at the maximum use of manpower 
by providing “refresher” courses to brush up rusty 
skills, by training those without any industrial 
experience, and by on-the-job training to develop 
the worker’s maximum skill.*® Training may be 
either pre-employment or in-plant. The major 
part of pre-employment training has been through 
the U. S. Office of Education cooperating with the 
WMC and the country’s 2500 public vocational 
schools where (as of February 1, 1943) enrollment 
in courses amounted to 4,185,308, or more than 
20 out of every 100 workers in the Nation.“ Pre- 
employment training has also been provided by the 
National Youth Administration. That useful 
agency (now abolished by Act of Congress) trained 
597,000 youths for employment (1942), besides its 
program of assistance to high school and college 
students. In-plant training is done largely by 
industry itself in cooperation with the WMC. 
The latter’s technical divisions provide specialists 
who have helped industrial plants set up courses, 


% Manpower Review, April, 1943, p. 3. 
87 Idem, p. 5. 

88 Tdem, March, 1943, p. 16. 

39 Corson, of., cit., chap. 7. 

“© Manpower Review, May, 1943, p. 3. 
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simplify jobs and train plant supervisors who 
instruct workers. 

Manning Tables list each kind of job in the 
plant, the number of employees, and their classi- 
fication as to age, sex, dependents and Selective 
Service status. Their primary purpose is to 
provide an accurate basis for deferment of critical 
workers, a schedule of orderly withdrawals for 
military service, and to indicate the training pro- 
gram required to replace those inducted. As 
WMC Chairman McNutt says: “Employers will 
find that the rate at which they lose men to the 
amed services will become much more stable and 
predictable, while the restless tendencies of mili- 
tary-age workers will naturally be stilled.”’“ 

The WMC has listed the causes and provides a 
remedial program for reducing absenteeism, which 
is caused in most cases by illness and accidents. 
Adequate facilities for eating, housing, transporta- 
tion, safety, recreation and shopping will reduce 
absenteeism and insure maximum manpower 
utilization. A survey by the West Coast Aircraft 
War Production Council shows that less than 2 
percent of the workers were willfully and without 
excuses absent from their jobs. Mr. Eugene 
Wilson, President of United Aircraft Corporation, 
said that it was time manufacturers did some 
talking about the fine record of workers who are 
steadily on the job, often in the face of illness.” 

Full manpower utilization also calls for removal 
of discrimination because of sex, color and race. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
employment of women. Fifteen million two 
hundred thousand women were employed, as of 
March, 1943, which represents an all-time peak. 
Women are employed in shipbuilding and in muni- 
tions plants; more than one half of the workers 
employed in the communications equipment 
industry are women; about one-third of the 
aircraft industry’s labor force are women.“ The 
WMC has been active in sponsoring facilities that 
enable women to accept employment. 

The President, the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission and the War Labor Board have 
opposed discrimination against Negro workers. 
In Executive Order 8802, June, 1941, the President 


“| Jdem, p. 17. 

*® New York Times, April 11, 1943, p. 10E. 

* Full Utilization of Manpower, Hearings, H. R. 
Committee on Military Affairs, 1943, p. 957. 


said: “There shall be no discrimination in the 
employment of workers in defense industries or 
Government because of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin.” This policy was reiterated in 
Executive Order 9346, May 27, 1943, which pro- 
vided further that all Government contracting 
agencies shall include in all contracts a non-dis- 
criminatory clause. A Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice was established in the Executive 
office of the President. to eliminate such discrim- 
ination as interferes with full manpower utilization. 
In a significant case the WLB abolished wage 
classifications based solely on difference in race, 
and ordered the abolition of pay differentials 
between white and Negro workers performing equal 
work. Dr. Frank Graham, who wrote the Board’s 
opinion, said the “principle of equal pay for equal 
work”’ is “one of those equal rights in the promise of 
American democracy... . ”’ 

Progress has been made in employment of 
Negroes in industry and in Government service. 
In 1938, 8.4 percent of the Government employees 
in the District of Columbia were Negroes; but 90 
percent of these were in custodial jobs. By 
November, 1942, the proportion of Negroes in the 
Federal service in the District of Columbia had 
risen to 17 percent of the total employment; and 
48 percent of the Negro employees were in CAF 
categories. The Federal field service does not 
show the same proportionate increase of Negro 
workers; only 5 percent of the field employees are 
Negroes.* A report of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, June, 1943, shows that the proportion of 
non-white workers in war industries is increasing. 
They constitute a large proportion of the workers in 
industries that require a large amount of heavy 
unskilled labor; for example they comprise 30 
percent of total employment in secondary smelting 
and refining of nonferrous metals, 23 percent in 
bituminous coal mining, and 12 percent in blast 
furnaces, steel works and rolling mills. “Where 
Negroes are freely employed they are generally 
engaged only in the lower classification of skills 


and have little opportunity for upgrading.’ 


“Victory Bulletin, June 16, 1943. Southport 
Petroleum Co. & oil workers Int’l. Union, Case no. 
2898. June 5, 1943. 

© Monthly Labor Review, May, 1943, p. 890. 

4 Victory Bulletin, June 23, 1943. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL AND THE TECHNICWAYS 


FREDERICK B. PARKER 
Bucknell University 


I 


HE effort to establish the theory of technic- 
ways has involved the postulation cf several 
differences between these “ways of adjust- 

ment to technology” and the traditional Sumnerian 
folkways and mores.! The purpose of this paper 
is to elaborate one of these postulates, namely, that 
folkways and technicways differ with respect to 
their controlling power. Specifically, the present 
investigation concerns the mode and relative 
strength of the controlling force exercised over 
individuals by the folkways and the technicways. 
Wherever possible an attempt is made made to 
establish a junction or correspondence of psycho- 


1 The study and characterization of the technicways 
is an outgrowth of folk sociology in which the technic- 
ways are measures not only of social change but of social 
direction, both as to trends and as to planning. The 
principal assumption involved in this theory of technic- 
ways is that “in contemporary civilization, at least as 
it is found in Western Culture, the technicways, tran- 
scending the folkways and supplanting the mores, 
tend to so modify human behavior and institutions as 
to outmode the earlier, natural rate of societal evolu- 
tion. In particular, the tendency is to accelerate the 
rate of change in behavior patterns as well as in tech- 
nological processes, and therefore the rate of cultural 
evolution. The tendency is to modify the whole 
behavior and character of the people....” Howard 
W. Odum, “Notes on the Technicways in Contem- 
porary Society,” American Sociological Review, IT: 
3 (June, 1937), 336-46, especially pp. 337, 339-40. 
See also Alice Davis, “Technicways in American 
Civilization: Notes on a Method of Measuring Their 
Point of Origin,” Social Forces, 18: 3 (March, 1940), 
317-330, especially Footnote 1; Alice Davis, “Time and 
the Technicways: An Experiment in Definition,” 
Social Forces, 19: 2 (December, 1940), 175-189. 


logical and sociological factors in the control 
process.? The psychological implications of social 
factors discussed here are perhaps only superfi- 
cially explored. Indeed, in several places, the 
analysis penetrates little beyond the social level. 
The psychoanalytic approach is followed because 
of the many insights into social phenomena which 
it affords but chiefly because it offers a structure of 
personality compatible with social-cultural cate- 
gories.* 

Lest it be thought that the sociologist travels 
into psychoanalysis at the risk of intellectual 
schizophrenia, we should note the tendency in 
recent years for the two fields to draw more closely 
together. Three main lines of convergence can 
be observed. The first line, in dubious standing 
among many modern psychoanalysts, follows the 


2 The general theory of social control is not discussed 
here. For attempts to clarify the term, .see recent 
articles by A. B. Hollingshead, “The Concept of Social 
Control,” American Sociological Review, V1: 2 (April, 
1941), 217-24; Edwin M. Lemert, “The Folkways and 
Social Control,” American Sociological Review, VII: 3 
(June, 1942), 394-99. 

3 James W. Woodard, “The Relation of Personality 
Structure to the Structure of Culture,” American So- 
ciological Review, III: 5 (Oct. 1938), 637-51. 

‘As samples, see Woodard, op. cit.; the Nov. 1939 
issue of the American Journal of Sociology; Zilboorg, 
“Sociology and the Psychoanalytic Method,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, XLV; 3 (Nov. 1939), 341-55; 
Read Bain, “Sociology and Psychoanalysis,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, I: 2 (April, 1936), 203-16; 
Karen Horney, Neurotic Personality of Our Time 
(N. Y.: Norton, 1937), and her “Culture and Neurosis,” 
American Sociological Review; I: 2 (April, 1936), 221- 
30; Erich Fromm, Escape From Freedom (N. Y.: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1941). 
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biological emphasis of Freud. A second approach, 
sometimes called “‘socioanalysis,” seems to attempt 
the psychoanalysis of society as though it were an 
individual. ‘Social Ids,” “Super-Egos,” “socia! 
neuroses,” “collective unconscious” are erected 
after the pattern of individual analysis.6 The 
third line aims at psychoanalytic understanding of 
the individual as he is shaped by cultural influences 
This view, taken by Karen Horney, Erich Fromm, 
and other psychoanalysts, emphasizes, in opposi- 
tion to the Freudian biological bias, the cultural 
determination of human nature. Moreover, in 
contrast with the analogistic weakness of “socio- 
analysis,” the “individual” and the “social,” while 
having organic relations, can be analyzed on sep- 
arate but congruent levels. This approach in 
general serves us best in the present discussion— 
although the psychological terminology is admit- 
tedly eclectic. 


II 


For convenience we may represent schematically 
the relation between the psychoanalytic com- 
ponenis of personality and the sociological concepts 
corresponding to them. 


Structure of 


Personality Society 


Abtributes* “Ways” 
f 
rational 

(rationalizing) 
conscious—deliber- 
Ego { ative technle- 

“reason” ways 

Ego expediencies 
| “reality principle” 
irrational 
undeliberative 
affective 
Super-Ego ‘ “‘conscience”’ 
“morality principle” 
super-ego compul- 
| sives 


technological 





folk, 
folkways peasant 
mores “natural” 


primitive 





The Ego is the largely rational part of the per- 
sonality, roughly identifiable as “reason.” Its 


' The theory that instincts, either repressed or ex- 
pressed, are the basis of culture has now been thor- 
oughly demolished. The attempt to “socioanalyze” 
culture offers intriguing possibilities but, in spite of 
the attractiveness of the analogy and the suggestive- 
ness of an occasional insight, the method is fraught with 
risk. One surely is privileged to raise an eyebrow 
when Zilboorg, for example, interprets the develop- 
ment of technological labor-saving devices as a collec- 
tive attempt to recreate an effortless, lazy, intra- 
uterine world. This unconscious desire to return to 
the womb “smuggles itself into our complex techno- 
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action is usually of an expedient nature and it is 
governed by the “reality principle,” i.e., refers to 
those actions performed for reasons of expediency 
or because they are required by the external situa- 
tion. The Super-Ego tends to be undeliberative, 
irrational, and emotional. It may be charac- 
terized as “conscience” and is governed by the 
“morality principle.” The Id or seat of the libido 
is the generalized dynamic element, intrinsically 
unmoral and directed by the “pleasure principle.” 
Folkways appeal to the Super-Ego, technicways 
to the Ego. 

It must not be thought that these attributes are 
absolutely clear-cut nor that the three components 
are separate and independently acting compart- 
ments of the personality. Rather, they are inter- 
related and function in a manner which suggests 
the “physiological gradient” of certain animal 
organisms; when one facet is stimulated it tem- 
porarily becomes dominant over the others, al- 
though all respond in some degree. 

With this background we may attempt to 
postulate the social differences between folkways 
and technicways and the consequent differences in 
their pressure upon persons. We presume to dem- 
onstrate that the former have a stronger intrinsic 
hold over behavior than do the latter. 

(1) The folkways, with all their dogmatic 
authoritarian sanction, become introjected within 
the individual to form his Super-Ego. Herein 
they become the relatively unconscious internalized 
control habits enmeshed with the effective (emo- 
tional) elements within the person and give rise to 
the largely tropistic behavior characteristic of the 
“folk individual.’’? On the other hand, the tech- 
nicways tend to exercise a more external rational- 
ized control which appeais primarily to the 
“reality principle” of the Ego and only incidentally 
or in time penetrate to the inner recesses of 
personality or Super-Ego. 





logical civilization and controls its very direction.” 
Op. cit., pp. 349-50. 

6 Based on W. H. Healy, A. F. Bronner, A. M. 
Bower, The Structure and Meaning of Psychoanalysis 
(N. Y.: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930); H. D. Lasswell, “The 
Triple-Appeal Principle,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, XXXVII: 4 (Jan. 1932), 523-38; James W. 
Woodard, op. cit. 

7 Cf. F. D. Brooks, Child Psychology (N. Y.: Hough- 
ton-Mifflin, 1937), pp. 395-96, where character forma- 
tion in the child is interpreted as a transfer from exter- 
nal to internal control. 





















(2) The control of the folkway is, of course, not 
‘completely internalized. Extra-person support 
(support from without the person) is needed even 
for the most firmly entrenched moral habits of the 
individual. Here we have a form of social reen- 
forcement similar to the psychological reenforce- 
ment required on occasion to prevent the extinction 
of a conditioned response. The difference between 
‘the folkways and technicways in this respect is 
‘that in the former the extra-person reenforcers are 
persons gua “folk persons.” Such control is exer- 
-cised through the process of identification by which 
one emotionally associates himself with others. 
Through the mechanism of projection, one’s own 
‘Super-Ego is transposed to those who most closely 
approximate the self outside the self. Thus, in a 
‘sense, moral imagination creates the “alter- 
conscience” which buttresses the control of the 
‘internalized conscience. In this light we can bet- 
‘ter understand the power of the homogeneous folk 
‘society, for therein the less mobile relations and 
similarity of personality type greatly facilitate 
indentification-projection as inter-personal con- 
trols. (Possibly this is the psychological counter- 
part of Gidding’s concept of the “consciousness of 
kind.”) 

In the technological society, however, these 
‘processes are obstructed and control comes to be 
exercised through either the “official person” or im- 
personal systems where the real personality is 
obscured by the technically defined role or by the 
‘screening-effect of the technicways. [Illustrations 
are legion. John Steinbeck in Grapes of Wrath 
reports the owners’ attempt to explain why the 
Joads and their fellow victims must move from the 
land: 


Some of the owner men were kind because they 
hated what they had to do, and some were angry be- 
cause they hated to be cruel—and all of them were 
caught in something larger than themselves. Some 
of them hated the mathematics that drove them... 
and some worshipped the mathematics because it 
provided a refuge from thought and feeling . . . [They] 
would take no responsibility for the banks or the com- 
panies because they were men and slaves, while the 
banks were machines and masters all at the same time 


When the monster stops growing it dies. It can’t 
stay one size. 





® Cf. Cooley’s “looking-glass self” and G. H. Mead’s 
analysis of the symbolization of mores in the Specific 
and generalized “others.” 
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We know all that. It’s not us, it’s the bank. A 
bank isn’t like a man. ... 


Yes, but the bank is only made of men, 


No, you’re wrong there. . . . The bank is something 
eise than men. It happens that every man in a bank 
hates what the bank does, and yet the bank does it. 
The bank is something more than men, I tell you. It’s 
the monster. Men made it, but they can’t control it. 


This apparently inevitable ethical juxtaposition 
of the individual and the social in the technological 
society forms the crucial issue for Reinhold Nei- 
buhr in his book Moral Man and Immoral Society. 
Tawney before him saw the same problem in exam- 
ining the ethical implications of the rise of tech- 
nological society: ‘““Much that is now mechanical 
was then personal, intimate and direct and there 
was little room for an organization on a scale too 
vast for the standards that are applied te individ- 
uals, and for the doctrine that silences scruples 
and closes all accounts with the final plea of 
economic expediency.’’® 

(3) The power of the folkway is further en- 
hanced by the conformity-induciag and rhythmi- 
cizing character of ritual. Felkway ritual, having 
the sanction and sentiment of tradition, serves not 
only to regularize overt behavior but also to draw 
the individual participant into an emotional con- 
sensus with others in a manner not found in merely 
standardized behavior. There is point here in 
distinguishing between uniformity and conformity 
of behavior. In the former we do the same things, 
but we do them individually (as in many technic- 
ways); in the latter we do the same things, but 
together. The folkways, then, have a more 
spontaneous affective quality; the technicways 
have a more rational effective quality. To illus- 
trate we may contrast the technicway of the urban 
cafeteria line with the ritual of the family dinner 
table, or the “egoism a deux” of modern dancing 
with the social participation of the traditional folk 
dance. 

We should also note the tendency for the natural 
rhythms of life to give way before technicways ad- 
justed to or forced by the rhythms that technology 
demands. Instead of working the daylight hours 
from “sun to sun”, many must adapt their in- 
dividual and family life to the night shift..° Sun- 


®R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
(N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace Co., 1926), p. 28. 

10 Even the hen must submit to the technicway of 
night production when commercialization becomes im- 
patient with her natural rhythms. 
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day is just another work day for those who run 
machinery which, for reasons of service or expedi- 
ency, can not be shut down. Even the rhythm of 
the seasons reduces to a feeble pulse in the technic- 
way routine and environment of many a city 
dweller. And indeed, the very meanings or values 
formerly inhering in our seasonal festivals become 
eclipsed by the values of commercial technicways. 

(4) Folkway-complexes have greater control 
potential because they define or represent closer 
integrations of actions and values, of means and 
ends. Punishments and rewards or values follow 
action more immediately and directly. The 
shorter “goal gradient” of a behavior complex 
intensifies its force. The technicways may, how- 
ever, define more loosely integrated behavior-se- 
quences with a large degree of “round-aboutness” 
between segments themselves and between seg- 
ments and fundamental objectives. Penalties, 
rewards, values may be longer postponed in time 
and realized more indirectly. For example, the 
actions of the mass-production worker may be 
remote from the final result—the finished auto- 
mobile. And his reward will have little of the 
spontaneous satisfaction of creative activity but 
will rest largely in the values represented by his 
pay check. Because of this dispersive tendency, 
there is greater danger that the parts of the tech- 
nicway sequence will be precariously adjusted or 
fail to mesh effectively. 

This difference can be further illustrated in the 
contrast between the folkways of traditional occu- 
pations, farming, crafts, etc., and the occupational 
technicways of our modern economy. In the 
former, we have a more compact complex of folk- 
ways in which behavior and the objects of the 
behavior (satisfying primary needs of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, “instinct” of workmanship, fellowship 
on the job) are contiguous or interwoven. On the 
other hand, the spread of occupational technicways 
can reach such proportions that fundamental ends 
may become subordinate to the more proximate, 
temporary or secondary ends of the behavior seg- 
ments. Regard the “round-aboutness” of the 
technicway-complex which partly defines modern 
occupational behavior: specialization (25,000 spe- 
cialties)—choice-and technics of guidance— 
vocational training—collective bargaining—closed 
shop, slow down, etc., etc. This dispersion of the 
components of an integrated or unified complex is 
also seen in the splitting of the traditional form of 
private property by the technicways of the corpora- 
tion. Private property, in classical economics, 


united the right of ownership and right of control 
and use. The modern corporation, however, as 
A. A. Berle and G. C. Means observe," breaks this 
unity into separate functions. Ownership is in the 
hands of thousands of shareholders and bond- 
holders who do not control, whereas control is in 
the hands of the managers who do not own. 

In these and other technicway-complexes, the 
difficulties which arise when the parts get out of 
gear testify to the precise adjustments required for 
their harmonious operation. 

(5) From the point of view of their transition to 
a formal official control status there is a notable 
difference between folkways and _ technicways. 
The older sequence progressed slowly as follows: 
folkways—mores—stateways or laws. The newer 
sequence, as seen by Odum, is: exploratory technic- 
ways—enduring technicways—stateways or laws. 
The difference is twofold. In the first place, the 
relatively long period of the passage from folkways 
to laws provides time for mores (and therefore 
morality) to emerge and, incidentally, to give 
stronger sanction to laws when they are passed. 
The technicway-to-stateway sequence is so rapid, 
however, that mores fail todevelop. In the second 
place, at the level of folk culture, informal control 
through folkways and mores is so effective that 
relatively few of them need to be transmuted into 
formal laws. A greater proportion of technicways 
must become laws more quickly because they miss 
the social stage of mores and thus the psychological 
process of introjection or internalization. They 
must, i.e., be given external official enforcement. 


Il 


How does the increase of technicways affect the 
control of behavior? In the technological society 
a larger part of personality tends to be structured 
by technicways rather than folkways. Hence the 
Ego becomes a more prominent factor in conduct. 
Figuratively, the Super-Ego is progressively 
“eaten away” by the encroachment of the technic- 
ways, and behavior becomes more largely a matter 
of rational or rationalized expediencies or is con- 
trolled by the imperatives of the external situation. 
In a sense, the strong internalized control of the 
Super-Ego is worn down by the upper and nether 
millstones of Id and Ego. Or to put it otherwise, 
the Id can more easily short circuit the Super-Ego 
and achieve expression through the more tolerant 


u A, A, Berle and G. C. Means, The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property (N. Y.: Macmillan, 
1933), Part IV, Ch. I. 
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Ego. A few examples may be suggested: The 
technicways of auto insurance can weaken the 
sense of personal responsibility as the individual is 
provided with monetary rather than moral devices 
by which he can get at quits with conscience and 
with external authority. The technicways of 
modern social work call for ministering to the 
needy person with less regard to his moral qualifi- 
cations than was customary in the preprofessional 
folkways of charitable dispensation to the “worthy 
poor.” The technicways of our economy which 
abhor large bank deposits and urge spending to 
maintain the flow of cash and goods controverts 
the traditional folk values of thrift. Contracep- 
tive technicways may make the control of sex 
behavior in premarital and extramarital relations 
more largely a matter of expediency while within 
marriage they permit the decision to have or not 
have children to be made again on the basis of 
expediency in which decision the sense of moral 
obligation to society may play an inconspicuous 
role.* No doubt many persons suffer psycho- 
logically as a result of the discrepancy between 
character compulsives and the exigencies and ex- 
pediencies of the external sociai system. 


IV 


What are the implications of psychoanalytic 
therapy for social direction through folkways and 
technicways grounded in durable values? The 
psychoanalyst realizes that he must do more than 
intellectualize or rationalize the patient’s problem 
in order to achieve a better integration. He must 
keep or bring the affective-emotional front in line 
with the appeal to reason. It is Jung’s therapeutic 
postulate that genuine integration is achieved only 
with the synthesis of the rational and (primitive) 
irrational. Fromm also speaks of the need for the 
fusion of emotion and reason. The insight which 
this principle offers at the social level is not grasped 
by some of our intellectuals and reformers as well 
as one might hope." Divergence in either direc- 
tion is apparent. 


12 Here Niebuhr’s moral man-immoral society para- 
dox seems to be reversed to immoral man-moral society 
in the sense that the residuum of action, of doubtful 
morality according to individual standards, may be 
regarded as socially ethical. In either event, however, 
the technicways transcend both individual morality 
and immorality. 

13 Note, however, T. M. French, “Social Conflict and 
Psychic Conflict,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIV: 6 (May, 1939), 928-31. 
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James Woodard, for example, sees and strongly 
approves the complete rationalization of our cul- 
ture through the progress of science. His faith is 
that science, once freed of “moral clutterings, can 
enter the field of the inductive analysis of value 
judgments....” Nothing could be better ap- 
parently than that authoritarian dogmatism and 
the “tyrannous Super Ego” should give way to a 
completely scientific morality.“ A pertinent 
question, however, is raised by Howard Becker: 
“Ts there any historical evidence to show that it is 
possible to replace authoritarian morals by so- 
called rational practices among any appreciable 
portion of the population for any long period... . 
Is there ever any escape from a fundamental irra- 
tionality of conduct when fundamental values are 
taken into account?’* In such a book as Joseph 
Wood Krutch’s The Modern Temper, where the 
views of many are registered, one may see the 
consequences of the intellectualization of some of 
our “value-ways.” Here, where devaluation fol- 
lows rationalization, religion is a problem in phy- 
sics and love is reduced to a bio-chemical equation. 
One is also reminded of Van Doren’s lines: 


There is a game for players still to play 
Pretending that the board was never lost, 
But still the painted counters will decay 
And knowledge sit alone to count the cost. 


On the other hand there is perceptible a tendency 
to revolt against this trend and to return to the 
authoritarian or folk extreme. There are several 
signs. Bertrand Russell comments on it as “The 
Revolt Against Reason”; Spengler as “The Return 
of the Caesars”; Sorokin reacts against the em- 
pirico-pragmatic-secular character of “sensate” 
culture and in favor of authoritarian values of 
“ideational” culture; Niebuhr shows the tendency 
in his Gifford lectures on the Nature and Destiny 
of Man; Hitler expresses it in his anti-intellectual 
folk passion.'* Perhaps this reaction is charac- 
teristic of both scholar and folk during critical 
epochs. Witness, for example, the way in which 
the folk of Neosho, Missouri, make moral judgment 
in crisis: 

4 Op. cit., pp. 650-51. 

4% American Sociological Review, I: 1 (Feb. 1936), 
103. 

16 Atlantic Monthly, 155 (Feb. 1935), 222-32; Amer- 
ican Mercury, 31 (Feb. 1934), 129-37; Crisis of Our 
Age (N. Y.: E. P. Dutton Co.), 1941; Nature and 
Destiny of Man (N. Y.: C. Scribners’ Sons, 1941). 
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But I reached the conclusion couple or three months 
ago that Roosevelt is right on this war business and 
there ain’t nothing for people to do but support him 
all the way up to the limit, and there ain’t no limit in a 
way. Then I asks myself, just like you’re asking me, 
“How come you feel that way, Glenn Wolfender?” 
And the answer is right there in the way I asked myself 
that question. It ain’t how I think or how I figure 
what’s the wisest thing to do, or what I guess Hitler 
will do if he beats England, or any of those things. 
It’s how I feel. That’s how us people in communities 
like this one and on the farms that support these com- 
munities were raised to think. You feel first, and if 
you think it’s a good feeling you figure out some reason- 
able excuse for having it and then you figure out some 
practical way to carry that feeling out. That’s why 
people out here say what they do about the war. It’s 
because they feel it’s the right way to feel. They can’t 
see how they can feel any other way. I ain’t much of 
a churchman; I believe in my mother’s church but I 
don’t pay much attention to it; but when you tell me, 
as you just did, that it don’t seem to be economic, or 
political, or social—this feeling Neosho people seem to 
have about the war—I see what it is, and it’s moral. 
Ain’t a word I take to much, day in and day out, but 
that’s what it is and there ain’t no two ways about it. 
It’s a moral conviction, and when you got that you 
can’t get anything stronger in this world. Maybe it’s 
something you city people could use, and I don’t in- 
tend no offense, you understand.!” 


17 St. C. McKelway, “Neosho,” Life, 10 (May 26, 
1941). 





A third trend, veering toward neither extreme, 
is implicit in the sociological view of the authors 
referred to at the outset of this essay. It is sum- 
med up in the notion of the “marginal survival” of 
folk culture in interaction with technological 
civilization and is made specifically telic in the 
concluding thought of Alice Davis: Technicways 
suggest “the possibility of balanced development. 
...By balanced development...it should be 
possible to turn the old folkways out of their 
destructive channels ..., while holding the tech- 
nicways within the limits of essential human 
values.” Further, “Technicways, while touching 
only superficial layers at first, may through long 
testing reach deeper levels and become an expres- 
sion of old folk values in a new civilization.’ 

The study of the possibilities of this approach to 
social direction involves not only an identification 
of controverting technicways but chiefly an ex- 
ploration of those “ways,” both existing and 
emerging, where folk and technic are in balance or 
fusion. Cataloguing of specific examples of such 
folk-technic ways may be followed by an analysis 
of the nature and degree of their balance. Out 
of this may come generalizations which are valid 
for theory and practical policy alike. 


18 “Time and the technicways,” Social Forces, 19: 2 
(Dec. 1940), 188-189. 


DR. BLACKWELL HEADS INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


In line with his recommendation for an expanding program in regional research and widening 
opportunities for the utilization of research materials in the field of education, planning, and 
regional development, Howard W. Odum announces the return of Gordon W. Blackwell to the 
University of North Carolina Institute for Research in Social Science as Research Professor, 
elected also as Director of the Institute, the duties of which he will take over at an early date. 
Dr. Blackwell, a former staff member of the Institute, holding the Master’s Degree from the 
University of North Carolina and from Harvard University and the Ph.D. Degree from 
Harvard, has had adequate experience in research in various fields in both State and national 


agencies. 
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OF WHAT USE IS DIMENSIONAL SOCIOLOGY? 


A Report or Furtuer Reszarch upon THE Uriuiry, Precision AND 
ParsIMONY OF DIMENSIONAL ANALYSIS 


STUART CARTER DODD 
American University of Beirut 


I, THE ISSUE OF UTILITY 


N REVIEWING the author’s study Dimen- 
sions of Society Mr. Donald W. Calhoun asks, 
“Now what practical value does the S-theory 

possess?””! 

The new methodological S-system seems to the 
author to have five chief uses: A) for calculating 
sociological unknowns, both quantitative and 
qualitative; B) for proving sociological theorems 
and corollaries; C) for checking the formulation 
of sociological problems; D) for operationally 
defining reliable concepts; E) for systematizing 
fields of science. The first three uses have de- 
veloped since the book went to press four years 
ago and so are new evidence not ‘available to the 
reviewer. 

A. CALCULATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL UNKNOWNS. 
Mr. Calhoun notes that S-equations were asserted 
to be usable for description only and not for calcu- 
lating unknowns. Further research has proved 
this assertion of mine to have been over-cautious 
and untrue. For S-equations can calculate un- 
knowns fully as well as other equations in mathe- 
matics (when properly manipulated according to 
their rules). Three considerations support this 
statement in italics. 

1. One consideration is that S-notation includes 


1 The term “S-system” is recommended to replace 
“S-theory” as the latter has misled many sociologists 
into expecting a theory predicting social phenomena 
instead of a methodological theory in being a system of 
hypotheses for improved methodology. 

Since at present the S-system is the only system of 
symbols in the field of dimensional sociology, the two 
may be used almost synonymously, but they are not 
identical. A dimensior is an amount of some kind of 
thing, a distance in some direction, geometrically, a 
quantity of some quality. Dimensional sociology is 
any quantitative statement of sociological data which 
treats all their qualitative aspects with equal rigor. 

Mr. Calhoun’s review appeared in “Social Forces” 
for May 1942. The present paper is limited to the 
issues he raises and omits discussion of other issues 
such as the inclusiveness, consistancy, reliability, etc., 
of the new dimensional symbolism. 


all calculations of mathematics. The semi-colon 
symbol (;) and the index (I) in S-notation can 
represent any mathematical operator or variable 
respectively, so that any calculation of mathe- 
matics, including statistics, is possible in 
S-notation. 

2. But is the converse true, i.e., do all S-equa- 
tions lend themselves to calculation? For the 
system introduces new symbols not found in 
mathematics, such as the colon (:) denoting 
correspondence. Uncertainty on this unexplored 
question led the author to limit S-equations to 
descriptive use. Since then, however, syntactic 
rules have been developed for the new symbols, 
permitting calculative deductions. It was dis- 
covered that when the colon signs connected 
aggregations of entities (denoted by the scripts, 
:|«, other than the exponent, |°,) this became 
matrix algebra. This branch of algebra, which is 
being fruitfully applied to human data in such 
journals as Psychometrika, deals with regular 
aggregations in which entities are tabulated 
rectangularly in rows and columns. The S-nota- 
tion then develops, in part, matrix algebra. But 
it is more, for it includes irregular, i.e. non-rec- 
tangular matrices, and also qualitative entities 
(I°) not handled in mathematics hitherto. 

3. A third consideration showing that the S- 
system solves for unknowns consists in its equations 
of the “qualitative proportions” type. One of 
these will be illustrated here, somewhat over- 
simplified in order to avoid taking the reader on 
too strenuous an excursion into new symbolism. 
Since it goes beyond current mathematics and 
logistic also in solving for a qualitative unknown, 
it may challenge those critics who are convinced 
that qualitative phenomena in sociology must be, 
or at least at present are, beyond mathematical 
treatment.? 


? Bogardus in reviewing Dimensions of Society in 
Sociology and Social Research for Sept.-Oct. 1942 
stresses this doubt. Our reply in part, is that quanti- 
tative treatment of qualitative data requires appro- 
priate techniques which have been largely lacking 
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To focus thinking, consider an item from a pic- 
torial intelligence test of the “analogies” type. 
This item presents a problem in non-verbal symbols 
as: “a Pueblo woman baking bread is to a white 
housewife ironing as a Pueblo boy dancing is to 
X,” and presents four choices for the solution. 
This happens to be a picture of a white boy playing 
baseball. From the data recorded in the sentence 
in quotes above an S-formula can be written. 
Letting the class scripts indicate their indicators: 


Pueblo = B® Female = F° 
White = H° Male = M° 
Working = (W°7") 

Playing = (Y°T~") 

Then the problem is formally set up as a proportion 

as follows: - 


B°F*°(W°T—") B°M°(Y°T-*) 


H°F°(W°T-) - x° (Eq. la) 





To solve for the unknown, X°, cancel out the iden- 
tity elements (which are unit factors such as F°/F°) 
in the lefthand ratio and divide through by B® to 
eliminate this factor from both sides. This 
yields: 
1 M°(Y°T—"! 

ia ae (Eq, 1b) 
Then multiply both sides by each denom ‘ator and 
cancel out the identity elements, H°/H° and 
X°/X°, getting the desired solution: 


X° = H°M° (Y°T™) (Eq. 1c) 


This states that the desired unknown, X°, is the 
class of “White males playing” and the picture 
which best represents a member of this class is the 
correct answer in the intelligence test. .Note that 
by means of the new notation of the zero exponent 
denoting a quality (i.e. a class, or kind of thing) 
the equation was solved by the usual mathemat- 
ical operations hitherto thought applicable only to 
quantities. Also, note that the first step above in 
writing the S-equations was not someone’s general 
memories about a Pueblo woman, etc., but was a 
specific record as given in the sentence in quotes. 





hitherto. The S-system contributes to such techniques. 
More adequate techniques for quantifying or precision- 
izing qualitative data may be expected to develop 
sociology toward becoming an exact science, in which 
the prediction and control of societal phenomena will 
be improved. 


Such a record is the essential datum for beginning 
to write an S-equation. 

Obviously, in this simple example an intelligent 
person may get the answer more or less intuitively 
just as he could similarly solve the quantitative 
proportion, 1 is to 2 as 3 is to X, and decide that 
X equals 6, without recourse to the formal symbols 
and operations of algebra. But just as such 
recourse is essential when the quantitative propor- 
tion is more complex, say 1946/278 = 7943/X, so 
the formally symbolized operations become essen- 
tial to secure a correct answer whenever the 
qualitative proportion is complex—as it usually is 
with social data. Thus a sociologist studying 
social movements may have formulated Abel’s 
hypothesis that: A) widespread discontent; B) 
a promising ideology; and C) a charismatic leader 
are among the necessary conditions for D) the 
success of the movement. A proportioned equa- 
tion is then set up equating the qualitative ratio 
A°B°C°/D® to the ratio of an observed instance 
of these three preconditions to the predicted 
outcome X°. Any discrepancy between the out- 
come as predicted by the equation and as even- 
tually observed in society means that the selection, 
or definition of factors, or of their critical amounts, 
was faulty. A re-search is then called for, to find 
neglected qualitative factors, or to re-define the 
factors, or to insert quantitative coefficients, etc., 
until predicted and observed outcomes approach 
agreement. A symbolism is never the substitute 
for intelligent analysis. But a more adequate 
symbolism which can treat both quantitative and 
qualitative data with equal precision and rigor, as 
S-notation can, should prove a sharpened tool 
for such analysis. 

B. PROVING OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEOREMS AND 
CoROLLARIES. A second use of the S-system is 
to state and prove theorems and corollaries of 
sociological content. Within the past year, it 
has been discovered that the new S-symbols can 
be exactly translated into the symbols of Logistics, 
or modern Symbolic Logic. The definitions and 
laws, the theorems and exercises in Part I of Alfred 
Tarski’s Introduction to Logic (Oxford University 
Press, 1941) were translated into S-notation to 
test their equivalence.* The S-system was found 


3 In a paper entitled ‘A Parsimonious Symbolism 
Adapted to the Social Sciences,” which is undergoing 
scrutiny of several logicians, the author presents these 
equivalences in detail. The chief equivalences are, 
briefly; that J°, properly scripted, denotes either a 
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to be entirely integrable with logistics. It is an 
extension and application of logistics to societal 
data. It was not rigorously derived deductively 
from a few primitive terms and postulates as is 
logistics, since the S-system was induced by trial 
and error from several thousand sets of societal 
data.‘ Therefore the S-formulae hitherto pub- 
lished may not conform rigorously in all respects 
to the rules of Logistics. In the future, however, 
S-formulae should so conform, and the S-rules in 
Appendix II of Dimensions of Society should be 
modified wherever necessary. But the significant 
finding is that since the S-system is a version of 
Logistics, it can be used to state and prove theo- 
rems and corellaries about recorded societal data 
with all the rigor of modern symbolic logic. This 
application of logic to sociology needs collaborators 
and time to bear fruit. 

A simple illustration of this use of the S-system 
to aid rigorous reasoning consists in one of the 
laws of the categorical syllogism. This law is 
stated by Tarski as that: If the class J includes the 
class J (J > J), and if the logical product of the 
class J and the class K is nul (J N K = X), and 
if the class J is not nul (J = — A), then the 
logical product of J and K is nul (J N K = )). 
In terms of a circle diagram, TV) ®,, it is 
obvious that, if the members of J are all members 
of J none of whose members overlap with K, then 





logical class or a relation; that S denotes a sentence or 
sentential function (usually a composite one); that 
°[ = ~ I, a class denied or emptied of members; that 
V — I° = I’, the complement of a class; that between 
qualities, such as J° or S°, the plus sign (+) denotes 
the logical sum of classes and disjunction of sentences, 
and that juxtaposition denotes the logical product of 
classes and conjunction of sentences, and that the colon 
(:) denotes the inclusion of a class and implication of a 
sentence. 

This paper also presents the new contributions of 
the S-system to logistics in the zero-exponent, colon, 
descripts, qualitative division and qualitative sub- 
traction, (I°,:, ¢ls,/Z°, —Z°). These adapt logistics 
better to societal data. They also tend to unify logis- 
tics and mathematics more closely. 

4 Such rigorous deduction of the S-system is in proc- 
ess. One novel feature of it is to start with operation- 
ally specified primitive terms rather than with verbally 
specified primitive terms, i.e. “distinguishable,” “time,” 
“space,” “people,” instead of “class,” “member,” 
“neither... nor,” etc. This derivation may take 
years to develop unless close cooperation with some 
symbolic logician can be cultivated in spite of the 
author’s remoteness in Syria. 
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no members of J can be members of K.5 This law 
can be extended to cover correlations of quantita- 
tive variables such as any attitude tests or cultural 
scales. 

This discovery was a deduction from the S- 
system. It was deduced by shifting the zero 
exponent to unit exponents and inquiring into the 
consequences. The consequence was that the 
logical product with its special subcases of logical 
inclusion and logical equivalence became correla- 
tion coefficients varying from zero to unity. 
Alternatively stated, the correlation coefficients 
were found to be the metricized versions of logical 
products, inclusions, and equivalences.* This 
consequence leads to the extended law, applied to 
cultural phenomena. It is here stated as a 
theorem capable of proof. For example: 

Theorem I. If the culture complex J and the 
culture complex K are uncorrelated, and if J is a 
combination of the culture traits J and other 
uncorrelated traits M, then it can be predicted 
(within limits of the standard errors of the correla- 
tions when corrected for attenuation, of course) 
that the culture traits J will be observed to be 
uncorrelated in that population with the culture 
complex K.? 


5 A statement of this law in current logistic symbols 
is: 
[IDI AINK =A AJ =x) 9-1 K =A Eq. 2a 
and in S-symbols is: 

Eq. 2b 


The legend verbalizing this S-formula is: The situation 
where the product of K and J is zero includes the situa- 
tion where zero is the product of K and I when I has a 
non-zero subclass J. (The zero exponent on each 
letter in the S-formula may be omitted as understood 
in the context of logic where no confusion is likely with 
the exponent of unity which is understood in a mathe- 
matical context.) 

Note the relative parsimony of the two formulations 
in that logistics requires thirty symbols or 100 per 
cent more than the fifteen symbols required by S- 
notation. 

6 Details of this transformation from logical product 
to correlation coefficient may be found in a paper en- 
titled ‘“‘A Generalization of Statistical and Logistic 
Formulas” which the author completed before leaving 
the United States (Oct. 1942). (This paper will present- 
ly be available in microfilm at the Library of Congress.) 

7 This theorem is statable in S-notation as: 


SiK=0: SKI, jg = O 


Eq. 2c. 


Sy-Kee0? S (1. Kee OeeJ+M) (IemJ4+-M) 
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This example is but a minute hint of the uses for 
proving theorems and corollaries which may open 
when symbolic logic is applied to societal data as 
the S-system begins to apply it. 

C. CHECKING SOCIOLOGICAL FORMULATIONS. A 
third use of dimensional sociology is to check the 
equations which formulate sociological problems, 
relations, hypotheses, etc. This checking means 
determining whether the two sides of an equation 
have the same dimensionality, i.e. have the same 
sectors and exponents. This is the major use of 
dimensional analysis in physics, but its use in 
sociology is as yet largely unexplored. It remains 
among the research problems suggested in Ap- 
pendix III of Dimensions (p. 918). 

An example will clarify this principle of eguiva- 
lent dimensionality. Mr. Calhoun found that the 
author’s “tension equation” was inadequate to 
predict the course of a lynching. We agree. It 
was inadequate partly because he applied the 
wrong formula. Had he followed the semantic 
rules for writing S-formulae (Rules #16 and #32 
in Appendix II of Dimensions of Society) he would 
have found that the dynamic and interacting na- 
ture of the lynching situation required T~* and 
P* in its dimensions. Instead of these dimensions, 
he chose the formula for the static and interaction- 
less case of “simple tension” p. 265, and from this 
wrong premise draws the correct and expected 
conclusion that his formula was inadequate. The 
dimensions of a static and interactionless tension 
are T° and P'. Since the dimensionalities differed 
(i.e. T~* # T° and P* # P'), the formula he chose 
is proven to be incorrect for formulating that 
situation. 

D. OPERATIONAL DEFINING OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
concepts. A fourth use of the S-system is that, 
as Mr. Calhoun notes, it has already served to 
define some “three hundred sociological con- 
cepts.”” This number is now more than doubled 
when to the formulae in “Dimensions of Society” 
are added the formulae in the Appendices of a new 
simplified textbook of systematic sociology which 
is in preparation. 

But a qualification should be noted, that these 
definitions are for the most part semi-operational 





Where the heavy dot (-) denotes correlation, and where 
the colon denotes that the second situation is a sub- 
situation of the first S, i.e. that the second S implies the 
first, or “if S:, then S,.” 
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ones. A definition has been defined* to be an 
operational one (a) to the extent that it specifies 
the procedures and materials used in order to 
identify or generate the definiendum and (b) to the 
extent that high reliability is found for this defini- 
tion. The reliability of the S-system has been 
measured in one series of experiments (reported in 
detail in the volume reviewed pp. 65, 66) and 
found to between 93 percent and 99 percent. 
But the reliability of most of these concepts 
separately has not been determined as yet. Each 
of these semi-operational definitions is a methodo- 
logical hypothesis to be tested as to reliability, 
utility, etc., by anyone using it in research. 
Because the reliability differentia (B) of the defini- 
tion above has been measured only in part, the 
S-formulae for individual concepts are mostly semi- 
operational definitions at present. This prefix 
“semi-” also denotes that while the S-formula 
specifies the operations for combining the recorded 
data to get the concept defined, it does not specify 
the necessary prior operations of getting recorded 
data from phenomena. Hence it is an incomplete 
operational definition. But even though the S- 
concepts have been only partially tested for 
reliability, it should be noted that this is more 
than has yet been attempted for any other system 
of concepts in any social science. 

One further comment may save operationalism 
both from overuse by friends and nonuse by oppon- 
ents. The place of operational definitions in 
sociology is seen as one means among others to 
improve reliability; reliability is one means among 
others to improve the observed correlations between 
phenomena, measuring the degree of prediction 
and control that is concurrently possible. Predic- 
tion and control are the ends of science, but are in 
turn a means to trans-scientific ends of improving 
human adjustments in whatever way men desire. 

E. SysteMaATizInc Fretps. The fifth use of 
dimensional analysis is to systematize a field of 
science. It provides a classification of recorded 
data in a field. This classification conforms rigor- 
ously td the canons of logic in that it is totally 
inclusive of its field, mutually exclusive in its 
classes, and subclassifies upon a single basis at each 


level. 
8 See “Operational Definitions Operationally De- 


fined,” by the author in the Amer. Journal of Sociology, 
Jan. 1943. 
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1. The field of general sociology. Mr. Calhoun 
says in his “evaluation”: “Whether or not Dodd’s 
system is parsimonious or otherwise useful, he 
provides a comprehensive classification of the 
quantitative data sociologists work with.” Pro- 
gressively, we believe, this restriction to quantita- 
tive data can be lifted as the application of the 
S-system to qualitative data becomes more fully 
worked out. This restriction is a temporary one, 
owing to the immature state of current research, 
and is not inherent in the nature of the S-system. 

The classification of any and all steps of recorded 
societal data, or concepts, or statements of relation 
among them, into standard pigeonholes, fixed by 
their quantic numbers (which are the exponents 
from an S-formula) introduces order into the field 
of sociology to an extent hitherto considered 
impossible. It is this quantic number that seems 
to us to provide a comprehensive classification for 
the recorded data of sociology such as to justify 
the claim that the Dimensions of Society “begins 
to construct a quantitative systematic science of 
sociology.”” With the quantic classification stand- 
ard filing systems for data, the reliability of which 
in use by one clerk as against another has been 
measured and found nearly perfect (97 percent to 
99 percent), become possible. With the quantic 
classification the selection of topics and their 
sequence in textbooks or courses can consistently 
follow a rigorously logical principal and not have to 
be organized, according to Small’s wisecrack, on 
the “omnium gatherum”’ principle. 

2. The field of statistics. The S-notation may be 
used to systematize fields of science even beyond 
general sociology. An unexpected systematizing 
in the field of statistics emerged in the summer of 
1942 as a by-product when exploring the relative 
parsimony of dimensional and statistical notations. 
In this exploration the 434 formulae in Dunlap and 
Kurtz’s Handbook of Statistical Nomographs, 
Tables, Formulas (World Book Company, 1932) 
were taken as a representative sample of the 
formulae of all the introductory statistical text- 
books and were rewritten in S-notation. Upon 
degenerating the general S-formula, namely: 


S=3(T;1;L;P); (Eq. 3) 


to the special case that is a product-moment of 
two frequency variables, developed by their 
scripts, the resulting formula proved to be a master 
formula for all the types of correlation—rectilinear 
and curvilinear, biseriai and fourfold, rank and 


contingency—and to unify these raw forms of 
correlation with its compounded forms in sums and 
differences, in part, partial, multiple and double 
multiple correlation. This master formula, chris- 
tened the Z, statistic, has basically two variables 
and ten parameters® which specify units, origins, 
and exponents. Asa few of these parameters take 
varying values while the rest vanish as identity 
elements, the master formula becomes each special 
formula in turn. 

Furthermore, it was found that this master 
formula was not limited to correlations; it covers 
all the measures of central tendency, the measures 
of dispersion, and all the statistical moments. It 
even subsumes the formulae of logistics (for the 
logical product, logical sum, inclusion, equivalence, 
nul class, universal class, etc.) as special cases when 
the exponent parameters became zero. In short, 
of the 434 statistical forinulae in this sample, 286, 
or 66 percent became special cases of the master 
formula for Z;. Another 30 percent were found 
to be functions of it in further combinations. This 
master formula not only subsumed the bulk of the 
formulae of elementary statistics as special cases, 
but arranged them in orderly classes and subclasses 
according to the values of the parameters. This 
systematizing of statistics, a field hitherto com- 


* The parmeters in an equation contrast with the 
variables in it in that the parameters are constant in 
any one application of the equation, but may vary in 
specified ways between applications making variant 
subcases of the equation or formula. Thus, in the 
equation for a “developed variable,” Z, namely: 


Z = (X — 0)8/U (Eq. 4a) 


The X is an undeveloped or raw frequency variable, 
while the parameters are the origin, O, the unit, U, 
and the exponent, Z. The Z; statistic is the developed 
product-moment of the two developed variables, i.e., 
if: 


XxX; = z Z Z:/N (Eq. 4b) 


then 
Z; = (X3 — 03)"*/Us (Eq. 4c) 


For examples of Z; turning into various familiar for- 
mulae note that it becomes the arithmetic mean when 
E, = O and the other parameters are identity ele- 
ments (i.e., the origins are zero and the exponents and 
units are unities as usual if not specified); while Z; 
becomes the variance when the origin is the mean and 
X, = X2; and it becomes the correlation coefficient 
when the first two origins are means and the first two 
units are standard deviations. 


Be A hc tetas 
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posed largely of heterogeneous formulae, each 
derived for a particular purpose, is a striking use of 
dimensional analysis. In a further study, still 
unpublished, statistical data, as contrasted with 
statistical formulae above, were found to be neatly 
classifiable in a way which rigorously conformed 
to the logical canons of classification, as stated 
above. 

3. The field of economics. Dimensional analysis 
may prove useful for systematizing in the field of 
economics. An hypothesis was outlined in Dimen- 
sions of Society (p. 540-3) that all recorded sets of 
economic data and economic laws could be derived 
from a matrix equation which is a special case of 
the general S-formula. If this proves true, all 
recorded economic data and principles may be- 
come systematizable by regularly varying the 
scripts in this matrix equation. This “exchange 
matrix hypothesis” seems promising but needs 
fuller exploration before the validity and signifi- 
cance of this use of the S-system can be appraised. 

4. The field of all the sciences. It is possible that 
S-system may have systematizing implications for 
all science and not only for the social sciences. 
This hypothesis has developed largely since the 
book was sent to press, so that only its implications 
for physics and for metaphysics were mentioned 
there (see pp. 123, 200, 826, 917). For metaphy- 
sics, Kant’s four categories of the understanding 
and their twelve subcategories are neatly specified 
by the quantics and descripts of the four sectors of 
the S-system. For physics, the fundamental di- 
mensional formula into which all other physical 
formulae are convertible is the special case of the 
general S-formula, Eq. 3, where the P is zero and 
the J may represent mass or temperature or charge. 
The S-notation has been demonstrated to be integ- 
rable with mathematics including statistics and 
with symbolic logic, as mentioned above. In the 
grammar of prose, the parts of speech seem trans- 
latable into S-symbols if one uses: for substantives, 
indices (J); for verbs, indices with a time factor 
included (J7*); for modifiers, scripts, § | $; and for 
connectives, operators (;) of various kinds. 
Chemical equations of the various types have been 
written in S-notation and found to harmonize 
easily. Chemical formulae and equations thus 
become expressible in S-formulae which are com- 
pounded of the 90-odd dimensions which are the 
90-odd atomic elements (plus isotopes, and at- 
tributes denoting the charges of ions, etc.). The 
possibility of expressing biological data in dimen- 
sional terms might be tested on such a book as 
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Woodger’s Axiomatic Method in Biology (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1937). Similar preliminary 
exploration for psychology has been started. Just 
to what extent a dimensional notation and rules 
for it may develop tending to unify all science, is 
unknown. This hints at a development which 
may eventually prove to be a major utility of the 
S-system. 

From a different approach, another use of the 
S-system towards systematizing all the sciences 
was discovered when the sectors (7, L, J, P) were 
plotted in relation to each other. This graph 
reveals a striking pattern of law and order in the 
cosmos. Its details and controversial issues are 
reported elsewhere. The uses of the S-system— 
to calculate sociological unknowns, to prove 
sociological theorems, to check sociological formu- 
lations, to define concepts more reliably, and to 
systematize fields—are believed to he only a 
sample of the usefulness of an improved symbolism 
in sociology. These are some of the first fruits 
forecast in ‘Dimensions of Society” (p. 63). The 
development of these and other uses will depend, 
of course, on the extent to which sociologists learn 
the symbolism and apply it creatively to their 
problems. 


Il. THE PRECISION ISSUE 


Mr. Calhoun raises the issue: “the question is 
left in the reader’s mind: if the S-theory. . . falls 
short of the precision and adequacy of ordinary 
statistics, then what case can be made for the 
expenditure of time and effort necessary to master 
the new language of symbols....?” Apparently 
the present author failed to make clear that S- 
formulae are more precise than current statistical 
formulae in at least four respects. This greater 
precision is due to the scripts and colon symbol. 
It may be summarized under the four headings of 
precisionizing quantities, making qualities explicit, 
precisionizing qualities, and specifying limits. 

A. PRECISIQNIZING QUANTITIES. In the first 
place, S-formulae are more precise than statistical 
formulae in that the former specify explicitly the 
degree of precision of the variables in the formulae. 
Beginning with the zero exponent and an identify- 
ing class-script, Xj, a quality, a logical class, is 
symbolized. “A quality” here means “difference 


10 In a paper by the author entitled “A Mass-time 
Triangle, a Diagram of man in space and time”, which 
has been circulated for critical revision among scientists 
of all fields and will appearsoon in Philosophy of Science. 
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of kind,” “any distinguishable entity,” and not 
necessarily a value judgment. X is here identical 
with the index (J), of S-notation. On noting the 
presence or absence of this quality in a given situa- 
tion, it becomes primitively quantified into an 
all-or-none variable and may be assigned numerical 
values of 1 and 0 and symbolized by the case 
script as '°X. If more precisely observed in 
ordinal degree (such as “none,” “some,” “more,” 
“most’’), it is symbolized by more points in the 
case script without connotation of equal intervals 
between them, as *X. If still more precisely 
observed as a multiple of a standard unit, it be- 
comes a cardinal number or series, symbolized by 
the class-interval script which denotes equal units, 
as ,X. Conventional Statistics has no notation 
to specify these four degrees of precision from 
purely qualitative data or attributes to fully 
quantified data. This often leads into inaccura- 
cies as a result, as when a person unnecessarily 
uses ordinal data (ranks) in formulae designed for 
cardinals or vice versa. Also Statistics have had 
to develop special formulae for attributes, whereas 
the S-notation for them, 1°X, makes them the 
limiting two-valued case of any multi-valued vari- 
able and automatically extends all formulae to 
cover them (with the entailed greater need, of 
course, for such corrections for broad intervals as 
those of Shepard). 

This series of increasing precision seems to the 
author one solution of the problem of quantifying. 
For any and every quality can be observed as 
present or absent, even if techniques for more 
precise observing have not been developed for it 
as yet. Quantifying is not inherent in the data, 
but, as Lundberg has emphasized, it consists in 
an observer’s response to the data. This response 
is most primitive in merely observing whether a 
distinguishable entity exists or does not exist in 
a given situation as recorded. This is but a first 
step, of course, towards greater precision in 
observing. 

B. MAKING QUALITIES ExPuictt. In the second 
place, S-notation can explicitly preserve and 
manipulate the qualitative aspects of any societal 
data or formula. By means of attribute factors, 
I°, subclassified as finely as needed, any quantita- 
tive formula can be modified or qualified to include 
explicit statements of its qualitative aspects. 
S-notation provides qualifiers for mathematical 
formulae, much as adjectives and adverbs qualify 
nouns and verbs. Furthermore, the zero exponent 
notation enables calculating with these qualitative 
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factors, both separately and/or in combination 
with quantitative factors, by the same set of rules 
as are used for quantitative operations. A simple 
example is to include quantities in the qualitative 
proportion, Eq. 1 above. Thus six Pueblo women 
baking bread are to ten white housewives ironing 
as eighteen Pueblo boys dancing are to X'X°. The 
same operations as used before give the combined 
quantitative and qualitative solution as “thirty 
white males playing.” Algebra could solve the 
quantitative proportion only and find the “thirty,” 
but would neglect the qualitative aspects, namely 
thirty “of what.” This neglect makes many 
critics rightly feel that “quantifying” omits vital 
elements of description and even denatures the 
data. But the S-system meets this objection by 
supplying notation and rules for preserving any 
manipulating both qualitative and quantitative 
aspects with equal rigor. Any qualitative nuance 
can be included and manipulated in an S-formula, 
provided it can be recorded in words or any other 
form of record. 

One corollary of this principle is that the assump- 
tions and conditions under which a formula holds 
can be written in the S-notation explicitly in the 
formula itself. Thus in biserial r the dichotomized 
variable is assumed to be normally distributed. 
To denote this fact the equation of the normal 
distribution curve can be enclosed in parenthesis 
with a zero exponent outside of it, thus reducing it 
to the logical class or kind of thing, “normally 
distributed.” This has a numerical value of one 
(as has every base whose exponent is zero) and so 
does not affect the numerical value of the biserial 
r, when this parenthesis is introduced as a factor 
into the biserial r formula. But qualitatively, it 
states explicitly that the dichotomized variable is 
normally distributed. Sociologists sometimes use 
formulae without regard to their limiting assump- 
tions. S-notation can enforce more precise use of 
the right formula in the right situation by more 
explicit specifying of the proper conditions than 
can be specified by current statistical notation. 

A further example of incorporating the condi- 
tions under which a formula is to be used in the 
formula itself is the tension equation. This is 
that E = PD/V, where E is the indicator of tension 
which is defined by the right hand member of the 
equation, and where D is the average intensity of 
desire by a population, P in number, for the 
available amount of the desideratum, V. A 
hitherto unpublished correction in this formula is 
the rule that V must have the same sign for its 
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exponent and its class script. Thus if A is a sign 
factor (A = +1) the revised equation reads: 


E = PD/V4 (Eq. 6) 


Thus, for a negative desideratum, V_, such as a 
disease or danger, or other disaster, or probability 
of it, the negative exponent on V brings V up into 
the numerator, so that E = PDV. This denotes 
that the (negative) tension varies directly with the 
negative desideratum, whereas (positive) tension 
varies inversely with a positive desideratum. A 
negative tension (~—Z) in a population may grow 
either as the amount of the negative desideratum 
(*V_) grows, or as the average intensity of aver- 
sion (—D) to it increases, or as the number of 
people (P) who are averse to it increases. So in 
Mr. Calhoun’s illustration of a lynching, his 
definition of the desideratum, D, as “ease of lynch- 
ing” needs more exact analysis. Does it mean the 
probability of consequences undesired by the 
lynchers—which would be a negative desideratum 
or does it mean availability of victims to lynch— 
which would be a positive desideratum to the 
lynchers? Thus, suppose “ease of lynching” were 
defined and measured by the number of victims 
available out of a known group which had aroused 
the lynchers’ resentment. Suppose the situation 
further was that it had been rumored that only 
one of the victims was around and that the 
lynchers’ intention was to make an example of one 
person, not to exterminate the group. Then if the 
news goes around that several victims are within 
reach, the positive desideratum is increased. 
This reduces the tension among the lynchers 
according to Eq. 6. Reduced tension indicates 
less effort needed to lynch one victim. But if 
“ease of lynching” were defined and measured as 
the lynchers’ estimates (at each of various hours) 
of the probability of undesired consequences being 
visited upon them, this negative tension, V—s 
would decrease if that probability decreases, such 
as by hearing that the sheriff, who was known to 
be against lynching, was out of town. Since this 
secondary and negative tension, —EZz, (fearing 
punishment) reduces the primary and positive ten- 
sion, £4, (determination to lynch), decrease in the 
former increases the latter, i.e. as Ez decreases, the 
algebraic sum of the two tensions (E, - Ez) 
increases. Each of these various conditions can 
be specified by an attribute, 7°, and included as a 
qualitative factor in the tension equation. All 
this shows the need of careful defining of terms and 
attendant conditions in applying the tension for- 
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mula and recognizing that more than one tension 
may be involved in the situation (see p. 273, 4). 

C. PRECISIONIZING QUALITIES. In the third 
place, S-notation provides for precise qualitative 
distinguishing, to any desired degree of fineness. 
Its scripts provide for subclassifying to any number 
of levels as symbolized by J?:;:t:...:2. Statistical 
formulae make no provision of this kind. The 
ordinary logistic notation can handle a class which 
includes a subclass which includes a sub-subclass, 
etc. but becomes clumsy for whole aggregates of 
classes at each level. S-notation provides for 
this qualitative distinguishing, for aggregates or 
for single entities equally well, to any number, ;, 
of levels. This z is the qualitative equivalent of 
the number of decimal places which specify the 
degree of precision of a quantitative calculation. 
This subclassification script may even be thought 
of as qualitative decimaling. It is a non-quantita- 
tive form of precisionizing qualitative data. This 
provision for subclassifying in the S-system should 
dispel a frequent objection by those who have seen 
only summaries of the S-system and have the 
notion that the four sectors (of time, space, people, 
and characteristics) are considered an adequate 
classification for all societal data. These sectors 
are but the first level of indefinitely many sub- 
levels of classification (some of which are de- 
veloped in detail in Dimensions of Society as in 
Chapters I{I and X). 

D. SPECIFYING LIMITS AND STANDARDS. In the 
fourth place, the S-notation increases the precision 
of statistical and of logistic formulae in specifying 
the limits within which a formula holds. Thus the 
case script, 47 denotes, if on a time dimension, 
the beginning and end of the period described, or, 
if on the indicatory dimension, the lowest and 
highest points of the scale that are represented in 
the data. This specification of the limits within 
which societal data and relations have been ob- 
served and hold is important. Its neglect of ten 
leads to unwarranted generalizations and false 
conclusions. The case script serves as a “quanti- 
fier’ serves in Logistics, but goes beyond the logis- 
tic limiting of variables in amount as “some” or 
“all” or “exactly x in number” to limit their range 
as well. 

Specifying these degrees of precision answers in 
part the objection that social phenomena cannot 
be quantified because they are “incommensurable.”’ 
But incommeusurability seems a matter of degree 
of precision. It depends upon the standard of 
precision used. Thus pi (7) is incommensurable if 
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one takes an absolute standard because its value 
goes on to more and more decimal places indefi- 
nitely. But by a stated standard, whether of five 
decimal places or fifty, it is commensurable to that 
degree of precision. Similarly, social phenomena 
are far from being perfectly measurable, but can 
always be observed at least as present or absent 
and yielding percentages and probabilities; or often 
observed more precisely as ordinals and yielding 
ranks and percentiles; or sometimes observed still 
more precisely as a cardinal multiple of a standard 
unit with the calibration of that unit spec- 
ified. The class-interval script can specify 
the unit used as the standard. Thus it seems 
superficial methodology to assert sweepingly that 
social phenomena either are, or are not, commen- 
surable. The proper procedure is to determine in 
every given set of data to what degree those data 
are commensurable by specifying the standard of 
reference that is used. 


Il. THE PARSIMONY ISSUE 


In Mr. Calhoun’s comment above he implies 
that the time and effort to learn the new symbolism 
merely adds to the total of current symbolism 
without a resulting reduction of it. This and other 
comments indirectly raise the issue of parsimony. 
Will dimensional analysis economize symbolism 
in sociology? This question can only be answered 
by comparing the dimensional symbolism with 
other symbolisms such as the symbols of statistics, 
of logistics, or of current verbal descriptions. 
Three studies have been made trying out each of 
these three comparisons, and attempting to 
substitute fact for opinion as arbiters of the issue. 
These comparisons in respect to parsimony with 
statistical symbolism and with symbolic logic were 
made in the summer of 1942 and hence present 
new evidence which was not available to reviewers 
of Dimensions of Society. 

A. THe S-symBots. Before reporting these 
researches, a paragraph outlining the number of 
symbols used in dimensional analysis may be 
helpful to the reader who has little familiarity 
with it. The S-system depends on sixteen symbols 
for all the inductive and deductive manipulation 
of the records which are the data for dimensional! 
analysis. These symbols are 1) the four types of 
dimensions (7, L, P, I, for time, length of space, 
people, and indicators of characteristics); 2) the 
four scripts denoted by their positions at the four 
corners of their base letter (|* the exponent, |, 
the class script, , | the class-interval script, *| the 
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case script); 3) the five conventional operators or 
connectives of mathematics (+ — ./=, foradding, 
subtracting, multiplying, dividing, and equating); 
and 4) three new operators (: *’, for correspond- 
ence, correlation, and for identifying a singular 
entity, respectively). Of these sixteen symbols 
only four are wholly new: the J to indicate any 
characteristic (defined as any datum that is not 
time, space, or people), the case script, the class- 
interval script, and the colon. All the other 
twelve symbols are in current use in some field of 
science of mathematics and have only been ex- 
tended in meaning by applying them to sociological 
data.* A few additional symbols conveniently 
represent combinations of the above. Thus (J) an 
index, or the conventional X, represents 7, J, L, 
or P, or calculated combination of them; and the 
semi-colon (;), as in Eq. 3, represents any one of 
the operators. Moreover, all symbols of the 
S-system can be typed by an ordinary standard 
typewriter—which is a convenient bit of parsi- 
mony in writing and publishing. 

B. EXPERIMENTAL COMPARISON WITH THE SYM- 
BOLS OF LoGcIsTIcs. To compare the parsimony 
of conventional symbols with those of symbolic 
logic a formal test was to take Tarski’s statement 
of eighteen of the laws of sentential calculus as a 
sample and count the number of symbols he 
required. These laws have parallel laws in most 
cases in the calculus of classes and of relations, so 


11 Tn connection with this definition a frequent mis- 
understanding is that the J’s are merely a residual 
category with no homogeneity. This definition is in 
residual terms in order to guarantee a perfectly in- 
clusive classification but “characteristics” are not 
merely a residuum. They all have three important 
properties in common. They can be observed qualita- 
tively, or also quantitatively, or also correlatively 
i.e. as correlated in patterns. These properties are 
operationally defined by the exponents of 0.1, and 2 
on J’s. As these exponents parallel similar quantic 
subclasses in the other three sectors, J is shown to be a 
category coordinate with them and not a mere catch- 
all of odds and ends. 

1%2Thus TJ and L are standardized in dimensional 
analysis in physics. VP is used in population studies. 
The exponent and the five mathematical operators are 
standardized in mathematics. The class scrips, |,, 
is used throughout statistics to identify variables. 
The heavy dot (typed as the letter o with a period inside) 
denotes in matrix algebra a scalar product which is a 
correlation coefficient when the variables are in stand- 
ard deviation units. The prime is often used already 
to specify or distinguish one particular entity. 
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that they may be considered a fair sample of ele- 
mentary logistics. The finding was that symbolic 
logic requires 250 symbols to state its laws, where- 
as S-formulae required only 152. Thus symbolic 
logic requires 65 percent more symbolism to state 
its own essence than is required by dimensional 
formulae. For an example of this greater parsi- 
mony in dimensional formulae the reader may turn 
back to Eq. 2a compared with its restatement in 
one-half as many S-symbols in Eq. 2b above. To 
be sure, this greater parsimony of dimensional 
notation was found from a sample only, but the 
technique is hereby presented so that others can 
test it further. The economy is due to giving 
meaning to the position of symbols as where 
juxtaposition of the two entities denotes multipli- 
cation and the four corners of a base letter denote 
the four scripts. 

C. EXPERIMENTAL COMPARISON WITH STATISTI- 
CAL FORMULAE. To test the relative parsimony of 
dimensional and current statistical notations, the 
434 formulae in Dunlap and Kurtz’ collection 
noted above were taken as a representative sampie 
of the formulae of all the introductory statistical 
textbooks. An unexpected finding emerged. The 
S-system was not more parsimonious in writing 
a given statistical formula, since the two notations 
were in the main identical or equivalent. But the 
S-system reduced the number of different statisti- 
cal formulae by the discovery of the master 
formula described above." 

A still more important contribution to parsimini- 
ous symbolism lies in the fact that the dimensional 
symbolism covers both the symbolisms of statistics 
and of logistics and of other fields as well. Thus, 


% A marked indirect parsimony was found, however, 
in that S-formulae could say more than statistical 
formulae could. Thus S-notation provides formulae 
for frequency distributions, correlation scattergrams 
and irregular aggregations of data as in a map or prose 
paragraph, for which statistics provides no notation. 
The scripts and qualifiers $(Z°)§ in S-formulae could 
specify the conditions, limits, postulates, and nature 
of the variables in the formulae to a much greater de- 
gree than is possible in current statistical notation. 

It may be noted in passing that, contrary to Mr. 
Calhoun’s expectation, formulae in the theory of small 
samples were reducible to S-notation as parsimoniously 
as other statistical formulae. The definition of a 
fiducial limit which cannot be expressed in statistics 
without a paragraph of explanatory prose is statable in 
a simple S-formula in its standard notation and requires 
no further explanatory text. 
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instead of learning different sets of operational 
symbols, it becomes possible for a student to learn 
but one set. 

D. COMPARISON WITH CURRENT VERBAL CON- 
cepts. The third comparison for parsimony is 
between dimensional and current verbal symbols. 
No new formal tests have been made since the 
large body of evidence that was presented in the 
Dimensions of Society volume. The list of 550 
sociological concepts cited in Chapter XII and their 
reduction to S-formulae, as the sixteen S-symbols 
combined and varied, each over its range of possi- 
ble values, constitute evidence as to whether 
S-notation is more or less parsimonious than prose 
or other verbal presentation. 


IV. THE ISSUE OF POSTULATES 


A. ON THE RELATION OF THE S-SYSTEM TO LUND- 
BERG’SPOSTULATES. Mr. Calhoun, inclosing his re- 
view, makesa comment in which both Mr. Lundberg 
and the author concur. Mr. Calhoun correctly 
remarks that the postulational basis presented in 
Foundations of Sociology and the particular system 
presented in Dimensions of Society do not neces- 
sarily stand or fall together. It may well be that 
the postulational basis will become woven into 
sociological thinking, while the S-system may be 
neglected or superseded by a better embodiment of 
those postulates. Nor does the S-system depend 
on all of Mr. Lundberg’s postulates equally; it 
involves some more, others less. The S-system, 
however, depends on these postulates of natural 
science to a far larger extent than, conversely, 
those postulates depend upon the acceptance of 
any one application of them. 

B. ON RECORDS AS THE DATUM FOR SOCIOLOGICAL 
ANALYsIs. A fundamental postulate in the S- 
system is that all S-formulae require some form of 
record as theirdatum. An S-formula is not written 
from phenomena directly; it is‘only written accord- 
ing to explicit rules (See App. II) from a specified 
record of observed phenomena. The record may 
be in any form—prose, poetry, tabulation, graph, 
map, formula, movie film, rock carving, phono- 
graph disc, or other form of symbols stored outside 
of the nervous system. A specific delimited record, 
i.e. “this paragraph in quotes,” “this graph on 
p. 00,” “Film A, reels 1 and 2,” is the datum, the 
starting point for a dimensional analysis. Thus 
the formal statement of the S-system (pp. 26 and 
58) says “Every quantitatively recorded situation 
can be expressed as....” Everyone of the three 
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hundred-odd S-situations which are reduced to 
formulae in Dimensions of Society presents the 
recorded data first and in the legend states that 
“the situation is a record of” or equivalent phrase. 

Much misunderstanding has resulted from the 
failure of critics to grasp this postulate. They 
expect the S-system to tell them how to observe 
phenomena or even what phenomena to observe— 
a task which it explicitly disclaims.* Other con- 
siderations must guide the sociologist in converting 
phenomena to recorded observation. Only when 
they have been recorded does the S-system begin 
to apply. Just as a statistical formula or logical 
formula can only be applied when given recorded 
X’s or classes or sentences, so the S-system only 
begins to apply when records are in hand. It 
guides the inductive and deductive manipulations, 
the analysis and synthesis in various operation- 
ally defined ways, of the recorded observations. 
The S-system is a second order of symbols—the 
first order being the records which scientists make 
of the phenomena they have observed. The 
second order of symbols is for treating the first- 
order symbols. Second-order symbols are for 
making summaries and conclusions, for defining 
concepts and stating relations, for interpreting 
and predicting, in short for helping to convert 
recorded observations into laws. 

This breaking down of the scientific process into 
two stages—from phenomena to records of obser- 
vation, and from records to verified generalizations 
—increases its objectivity and varifiability. The 
objectivity and verifiability of the second stage 
become measurable and high when using S-formu- 
lae since these include, and extend to qualities, 
the formulae of mathematics and logistics. Fail- 
ure to verify generalizations can then increasingly 
be hunted down to errors in the first stage in 
proportion as the techniques of the second stage 
become more rigorous. 

C. ON SOCIOLOGICAL LAWS AND PROBABILITY. 
The author agrees with one of Mr. Calhoun’s 


4 See, for example, the complaint of T. Parsons 
(American Sociological Review, October 1942, p. 714) 
that Dimensions does not evaluate or otherwise deal 
with the theories of Marx, Weber, Durkheim, et al. 
This complaint seems to indicate a complete failure to 
grasp the nature of the undertaking represented by the 
Dimensions, although that undertaking appears tobe 
stated with all possible explicitness in Chapter 1 and 
elsewhere. See the remarks of Read Bain on this 
subject in Amer. Sociol. Rev., Feb. 1943. See also H. 
Ozanne in Amer. Jour. of Sociol. Mar. 1943. 
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postulates that sociological laws should more often 
be stated in terms of sociological probability. 
That sociological laws, or for that matter all 
empirically derived laws in any science, are matters 
of probability, to be expressed with probability 
or correlation coefficients ranging from zero to 
unity, seems to the author a basic postulate. 
Every equation between variables can be viewed 
as an implicit regression equation. The size of the 
correlation coefficient in this equation measures 
the degree of approximation to perfect equality 
between the two sides of the equation. For all 
exact equations, such as deductive or definitional 
equations, the correlation coefficient is implied and 
is unity. The regression equation, further, im- 
plies a standard error of sampling which measures 
the degree of probability of the observed correlation 
when interpreted by appropriate tables for small 
or large samples. When the correlation is unity, 
as in all exact equations, the standard error of 
estimate is zero and one side of the equation 
becomes a function of the other side with complete 
certainty. Every equation in Dimensions of 
Society seems to the author to be intrinsically such 
a regression equation with its attendant proba- 
bilities which are mostly undetermined in the 
present state of sociology. Most of the equations 
there, however, being definitional equations in that 
they define an S, imply a correlation coefficient of 
unity and do not need to be written explicitly. 

Towards carrying out the implications of this 
postulate, “indicators” are used in the S-system 
to replace the “characteristics” which they repre- 
sent or indicate. An indicator, J, connotes that 
its limits and its reliability and its validity are 
determinable (pp. 157-62). Current names for 
characteristics in sociology do not ordinarily 
carry this connotation." 


% Fuller development of this postulate and some of 
its implications can be found in a paper by the author 
entitled ‘Induction, Deduction, and Causation” (Soci- 
ometry, VI: 119-148, 1943.) which is an operational 
redefinition in terms of correlation indices. 

6 Indirectly this distinction between indicator and 
its characteristics bears on Mr. Calhoun’s question as 
to why “tension” was defined additively. ‘“Tension” 
was not defined at all. An indicator, E, was defined 
(p. 265) as the ratio of the sum of the intensities of 
desire (in a plurel for a desideratum) divided by the 
available amount of that desideratum. Any other 
investigator is welcome to define other indicators 
multiplicatively or otherwise and try them out. Since 
no accepted indicator, usually called a criterion, of 
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D. ON THE TABOO ON BORROWING FROM OTHER 
sctences. Another postulate, namely, that it is 
invalid to use concepts in sociology similar to 
those in certain other sciences, seems to the author 
an unfortunate fetish. Just because borrowing 
from other sciences has sometimes been super- 
ficially or inappropriately done this should not 
blind scientists to the fact that an enormous 
amount of carry-over between sciences exists, 
especially in the concepts of methodology and 
mathematics, and that this carry-over greatly 
furthers the unity of all science. Carry-over based 
merely on analogy cannot be used for rigorous 
deduction. Some sociologists in the past (i.e. 
Herbert Spencer with his concept of society as an 
“organism”’) made the mistake of using conceptual 
analogies from other sciences for the making of 
deductions. The fallacies resulting from this 
reasoning-by-analogy led to a reaction against 
borrowing concepts from other sciences. Lacking 
operationally and rigorously defined concepts their 
reaction was justified. When, however, such rigor- 
ously defined concepts are available, as provided 
by the S-system, there is value in using common 
concepts. 

Thus Mr. Calhoun condemns the tension equa- 
tion as being ‘‘mechanistic-atomistic.” Perhaps 
itis.” Does it matter for science whether an equa- 
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tion is “mechanistic-atomistic” or configurational 
or of other brand or school, so much as whether it 
contributes to improving societal prediction and 
control? This should be the single test in science 
of what is good methodology. It has mathe- 
matically demonstrable corollaries, such as: 1) any 
variable contributes to the prediction of a second 
variable (in the control of which men may be 
interested) in proportion to the correlation index 
between those two variables; and 2) such correla- 
tion will always be increased and never decreased 
by improving the reliability of each variable, since 
unreliability means errors which attenuate the 
correlation. The scientific test of concepts, hy- 
potheses, or other sociological formulations, we 
submit, should increasingly turn on: what correla- 
tions do they yield? Then, questions of being 
either mechanistic or configurational become en- 
tirely secondary criteria, having force only in so 
far as it may be demonstrated in a given situation 
which of these secondary criteria contributes more 
to the scientific ends of prediction and control. 
Because of this postulate, Mr. Calhoun criticizes 
the author’s operational definitions of “effective 
social acceleration, momentum, and force,” on the 
grounds of their being “taken over bodily from 
physics,” and, to make the sin worse apparently, 
from classical physics. Whetner or not these 





tension seemed to exist, against which to correlate E 
and so to validate it, Z remains simply a semi-opera- 
tional definition of the concept £. 

It was a methodological hypothesis that E thus 
defined will prove to be more reliable and to yield 
higher correlations with subsequent behavior of the 
group than the present verbal concept of “tension.” 

As to why the indicator, Z, was defined as a ratio 
of swms, rather than as a ratio of products or other 
functions of the data, the answer is—simplicity, for a 
first approximation. An additive index is often based 
on Taylor’s theorem, but the applicability of this 
theorem is here more a matter of faith than of proof. 
Also, since a true zero point is unknown for tensions 
and desires, a mean value usually has to be used as 
origin point. Then some of the variates may be zero- 
valued and in a continued product will spuriously wipe 
out the whole result—a difficulty that is not met in 
additive combining of the variates. In the last anal- 
ysis, however, the correlations and subsequent predic- 
tions yielded by the proposed additive indicator com- 
pared with any other indicator must decide which is 
better. 

™ The author believes that the tension equation 
when developed by its scripts so that it describes any 
kinds and amounts of desire for any kinds and amounts 


of desiderata, whether qualitative, quantitative, or 
correlative in patterns, among single persons, plurels, 
or groups, in one or many periods or dates, becomes 
more in the nature of specifying patterns, or whole 
situations in society (See p. 273,4). But this is second- 
ary to the question of whether such complete formula- 
tion yields higher correlation indices with subsequent 
behavior in the population studied. These correla- 
tion indices test the degree of truth in our tension 
hypothesis, regardless of whether it is dubbed atomistic 
or configurational or otherwise. 
#8 These definitions were (pp. 736, 578, 742): 
Effective social acceleration = the speeding up of 
social change, measured by the amount of 
change twice divided by time, 
A = I1/T? (Eq. 7a) 
Effective social momentum = a time rate of 
change of a characteristic in a population, 
measured by the amount of change, multiplied 
by the number of people changed, and divided 
by the time required to produce the change. 


Mm = PI/T? (Eq. 7b) 


Effective social force = the speeding up (or slow- 
ing down) of momentum, measured by the 
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concepts tend to increase our ability to predict and 
control social phenomena Mr. Calhoun does not 
seem to consider. Yet the operational definitions 
in the footnote above were induced from an experi- 
ment in which progress in the hygienic culture 
complex of Syrian villages was being controlled and 
measured. These concepts measured exactly the 
degree of societal control achieved by the agency 
of a hygiene clinic in these communities. Later, 
in casting around for names for these concepts, as 
defined by the formulae in the footnote above, it 
was noted that similar operational formulae defined 
physical acceleration, momentum, and _ force. 
Hence, in the interest of unity of science these 
concepts were given the same names, because de- 
fined by closely similar operational formulae. 
Differences in content of the formula are dis- 
tinguishable by adjectives which specify a “hy- 
gienic” force, an “educational” force, an 
“economic” force, or in general, a “‘social’’ force; 
just as physical forces may be an “electric” force, 
or a “thermal” force, or a “mechanical” force, etc. 
It is not useful to have a formula which, wherever 
the social change is measurable, can precisely and 
reliably measure any social force regardless of its 
origin or causal agency? Would not such exact 
measurement facilitate inter-correlating and pre- 
dicting of forces? Might not such a precise 
definition of ‘an effective social force” clarify the 
policy of any periodical using the concept of 
“social force” in its title? (Since there are also 
causative social forces, which produce the changes 
measured in the formula for the resulting “effective 
social force”? such a journal need not be limited to 





positive or negative change of momentum per 


period, 
F = Mm/T = PI/T? (Eq. 7c) 


or, alternatively stated, a force is the celerating 
of change in a population, measured by the 
product of the celeration and the number of 
people celerated, 


F = PA = PI/T? (Eq. 7d) 


If mass, M, replaces the population, P, above and if 
the change, J, is in length or physical distance, the 
above formulae become those for physical acceleration, 
momentum, and force, respectively. 

See Part IV of “A Controlled Experiment on Rural 
Hygiene in Syria,” Dodd, S.C., American Univ. of 
Beirut, Social Science Series No. 7, 1934, pp. 336, for 
the original statement of these definitions and report of 
the experiment cited here. 


the field specified by the above formula (Eq. 7c)). 
Is it not useful to have a formula which unifies 
and enables one to interchange conceptually 
political forces, economic forces, religious forces, 
national forces, etc., just as by the formula for 
energy in physics the diverse phenomena for light 
and heat, mechanical motion and chemical action, 
electricity and magnetism, all become conceptually 
interchangeable? 

It may be noted in passing that the above 
formulae from Physical Mechanics are as true and 
useful today in their fields as they were fifty years 
ago before Einstein. Mr. Calhoun’s epithet of 
“classical physics” vs. “modern physics” probably 
refers to recent theories in branches of physics other 
than mechanics. Perhaps he has in mind the field 
of quantum theory dealing with quanta of radiation 
in sub-atomic and inter-stellar fields which, by the 
way, are far more remote from social data than is 
the field of Physical Mechanics. It seems to be a 
fad today among some social scientists to ban 
mechanical theory and bless relativity theory. 
Perhaps this is because the sociologists, dealing 
usually with approximations and low probabilities 
among social data, seek specious support from 
Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy. This 
principle applies only to a narrowly specialized 
area of physics, i.e. to observing extremely short 
radiations and electrons. It does not apply to 
Physical Mechanics, much less to sociology. 

All this argument about valid and invalid bor- 
rowing from another field can be settled, we sub- 
mit, by the sociological postulate: “Use any 
formulation for societal phenomena which meas- 
urably contributes to their prediction and control.” 
Thereafter, the scientists’ efforts are turned 
towards discovering and measuring the relative 
degree of such contributions between rival formu- 
lations of societal data. 

E. ON LEARNING THE RULES FOR S-FORMULAE. 
In conclusion, the author would like to make one 
suggestion to anyone wanting to use or appraise 
the S-system. It is that reading about the system 
is less adequate than manipulating it. To use or 
appraise it, reading statements about its symbolism 
or about the results of its analyses should be sup- 


19 To interchange one force or one energy into an- 
other force or energy requires, of course, more than a 
unifying formula. Knowledge of the techniques for 
handling phenomena in each of these fields is also re- 
quired. But the formula, when stated in comparable 
units, predicts their quantitative equivalences before 
converting one into another. 
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plemented by practice in writing S-formulae from 
sets of recorded data. One should actually analyze 
a sample of fifty or a hundred sets of recorded data, 
each set into its S-formula, and continue this 
practice until he achieves high reliability for his 
analyses, before he can expect to work creatively 
with this new tool. In testing the reliability of 
his analyses against another person’s analyses, he 
will be firmly impressed with the absolute necessity 
of both analysts starting from some specified 
records in common if they wish to get the same 
statement in S-notation. Many of the differing 
interpretations by different sociologists can be 
eliminated by this prior agreement as to what 
record will represent the facts for both of them, 
and then by having a set of rules ia common for 
drawing interpretations out of that common body 
of facts. The author starts his college juniors 
with two months of writing formulae from charts, 
tables, paragraphs or other records of sociological 


in sociology or in statistics. After two months 
they can begin to handle the symbolism with 
moderate reliability for simple situations and are 
then prepared to manipulate the system. 

This practice in dimensional analysis is as 
necessary in sociology as is laboratory practice of 
qualitative and quantitative analysis in chemistry. 
The rules of analysis (App. II in Dimensions of 
Society) must first be mastered. If this practice 
is obtained, much misunderstanding and misuse 
of this new language for sociology may be avoided. 
For the S-system is largely a new scientific lan- 
guage, extending the languages of statistics and 
of symbolic logic, and there is no royal road to 
learning any language. The reward, however, is 
that the sociologist progresses a little along the 
road pointed up by Woodger in his statement: 
“Tf we have a perfect language we need not dispute. 
We need oniy to calculate and experiment.” This 
expresses a basic postulate of the S-system. 


data. These students have had no previous course -- Sociologists today need such a language. 


AN INVENTORY OF SOUTHERN RESOURCES 


The Institute for Research in Social Science at the University of North Carolina is under- 
taking a preliminary inventory of southern resources for the Southern Association of Science 
and Industry. This study is under the auspices of the Long Range Planning Committee, and 
its first objective is to find out what is now known about regional resources and what is being 


done to understand them in a more thorough manner. 


From this preview, then, it will be 


possible to get a picture of southern resources in all areas and levels as reflected in present in- 
ventories. Next, it will be necessary to ascertain what the deficiencies in information are, what 
next steps are necessary to complete the inventory, and how the job can best be done. 

From this point on, the strategy and problem of inventorying what the actual resources are 


may be developed to whatever extent seems feasible and practicable. 


While the study will 


be directed primarily by Dr. Gordon Blackwell, there will be the usual cooperating advisers: 
Odum, Vance, Herring, Jocher, Hobbs, Brooks, Heer, Heath, Meyer, together with represen- 
tatives of the physical sciences, such as, Coker, Bost, Couch, Prouty in the fields of zoology, 
chemistry, botany, and geology. Dr. Edith Webb Williams, former member of the Institute 
staff and holding a doctorate from Cornell University, will be in charge of the statistical 


inquiries and summaries. 
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special results of study and research. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and theo- 
ries; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress, in any distinctive aspect of the field; (3) 
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INTERNAL MIGRATION BY SUBSIDY 


PAUL H. LANDIS 
The State College of Washington 


HE manpower shortage of late 1942 and 
early 1943 has led to sponsorship by the 
Federal Government of several programs 

involving subsidized migration, on both an internal 
and international scale.1_ One of these movements 
carried on by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
involved the movement of farm families living on 
submarginal tracts in noncommercial rural areas to 
commercial farming areas, and reversed the rural- 
ward trend of migration that had been encouraged 
and even subsidized during the depression decade. 
This paper summarizes observations made in this 
program of subsidized farm migration in which the 
author worked from late December of 1942 until 
May 15, 1943. During the early part of this 
period he was in Washington where procedures 
were developed for field operations; from February 
until May he was located in Denver, representing 
the Washington office in the twelve western states 
and coordinating migration activities there with 
activities in recruitment areas in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley from which workers were moved. 
He, therefore, had opportunity to observe its 
operation, not only from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration at the top, but down in the various 
regions, states, and into the individual counties 
visited; and to observe human reactions and social 
processes that are inherent in a subsidized directed 
migration. Since he is no longer connected with 
the program, he is perhaps in a position to analyze 
it with some degree of objectivity. 

During the period of operation between 5,000 
and 6,000 workers were transported, in all approxi- 


1 Workers are being transported on seasonal contracts 
by the Federal Government from Mexico, The Baha- 
mas and Jamaica. 


mately 20,000 people. Some were moved rela- 
tively short distances, only a few counties; many, 
however, a distance of 1,000 to well over 2,000 
miles. The Farm Security Administration, which 
had throughout the depression been more closely 
identified with the low income farm families than 
any other governmental organization, was the 
principal organization in charge of the movement, 
although the Farm Placement Service of the U. S. 
Employment Service in many areas assisted with 
recruitment of workers to be moved and in securing 
job orders from farmers in areas of placement. 
The Office of Education, working through the 
respective State Departments of Vocational Agri- 
culture, provided training in placement centers 
where workers were housed between the time of 
their migration to a new area and their being placed 
on commercial farms. 

The Farm Security Administration, because of 
its experience in working with low-income farmers 
knew the families that should be moved from the 
standpoint of their own well-being and from the 
viewpoint of making a contribution to the war 
effort through devoting their energies to a type of 
agriculture that would provide necessary food and 
fiber for war-time use. This organization also had 
the necessary humanitarian orientation to handle 
workers with that degree of consideration and 
sympathy which is essential when one undertakes 
to uproot families in isolated population pockets 
where they have always been identified with a 
great family and with an intimate, close-knit 
neighborhood. 

The Department of Agriculture’s rationaliza- 
tions concerning the need for this plan were given 
objectivity when the war-unit scheme was de- 
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veloped, which provided for measuring each man’s 
farm activity in terms of milk cow equivalents. 
‘ man who had 16 milk cows was assumed to have 
a sufficient enterprise to properly occupy his full 
time. Later, under pressure of public opinion, the 
absolute minimum for draft deferment purposes 
was dropped to eight units, with the genera] goal 
still standing at 16. All essential food and fiber 
crops were reduced to this unit by a scale of values 
developed by the Department—an acre of wheat 
equals .05 of one milk cow or of one war unit; one 
acre of onions equals one milk cow or one war unit, 
etc. It was assumed when this war-unit scale was 
developed that 2,000,000 farmers could never 
measure up; most of these should be moved to 
commercial farming areas; that 1,600,000 farmers 
could, given time, and perhaps credit, reach the 
goal; and that 3,000,000 already operated on a 
scale of 16 or more units. The larger of these 
farms needed year-round hired help. 

Actually, when the Farm Security Administra- 
tion undertook extensive recruitment in rural 
areas it was learned that defense plants had been 
so widely scattered that many so-called subsistence 
farmers were already carrying two jobs—one on 
the farm and one in the war plant—and this usually 
required driving several miles each day. More- 
over, even in isolated rural regions, most local 
industries—mills, mines, logging camps—were 
going at peak levels of production and had drawn 
on all the manpower in the area. On the other 
hand, it was found that in several areas of the 
South, notably in the Appalachian mountain re- 
gion, in the Ozarks, and to some extent in cotton 
growing areas of the Old South, there was a con- 
siderable reserve of manpower that was not being 
satisfactorily used in any kind of efficient war 
production. 

In these areas though, especially in the cotton 
areas of the deep South, there was a great deal of 
local resistance to the exportation of manpower. 
Since the days of slavery many of these areas have 
been accustomed to a surplus of manpower. It is 
the established practice to keep workers the year 
round in order that they will be available at cotton 
chopping and cotton picking time. Local officials 
in most areas were unwilling to admit that there 
was a surplus of manpower, although in many 
cases it was possible to place before them land use 
planning reports that had been signed in the 
thirties by the leading citizens of the community 
indicating that one-fourth to one-half the popula- 
tion should be moved out of the county. Protests 


were received from Legislators and Congressmen. 
People mean Congressional representation and 
votes. 

Thus, there came to the surface the generation 
old prejudices of the South, which has always 
resented the heavy migration of its workers to more 
favorable economic areas. Cultural inertia and 
vested interests had to be overcome or defiantly 
ignored. In most states of the deep South these 
vested interests have been incorporated into laws 
requiring a heavy license fee of those who would 
recruit labor for out-state areas. A government 
agency was not, however, subject to the license 
requirement. 

Briefly, the plan of operation was for county 
workers in areas which were considered to have a 
surplus of labor to contact families personally and 
try to persuade them in the interest of agricultural 
production to go to some other state or region and 
accept employment on a commercial farm. Work- 
ers who were willing to do so signed a transporta- 
tion agreement in which they agreed to accept a 
reasonable offer of employment. The assumption 
throughout was, however, that they would accept 
jobs for the duration as year-round farm workers. 
In areas of labor shortage county workers secured 
worker orders from the farmers. These worker 
orders required a fee of $10 from the farmer as a 
pledge of good faith and as a contribution toward 
transportation costs, and farmer and worker signed 
an employment contract. The assumption was 
that the farmer would keep the worker for the 
duration if the worker proved satisfactory. The 
worker order was accepted and an attempt made 
to fill it only after a Farm Security Administration 
representative had investigated housing and water 
supply, to assure that the worker’s family would 
be living under reasonably sanitary conditions. 

All long-distance movements were by groups as 
large as a carload or several carloads. Workers 
were transported from the area of recruitment to 
a training center which was located on a university 
campus, at a tourist camp, or in a governmen- 
owned farm labor supply center that had been 
constructed for migratory workers in areas of 
placement. Here they were given training until 
placed on a commercial farm. 

At the outset it was assumed that the training 
covered should extend over two to three weeks. 
By late Spring the training in several areas had 
been practically eliminated. Workers with farm 
background wanted to get out on a job immediately 
and were happier where they did so, even though 
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they knew little about the agriculture of the new 
location. Farmers were willing to take a man 
directly, not caring whether he had had any ex- 
perience in a training center. 

Some training centers due to their type of man- 
agement bred discontent. Usually the person who 
was the most dissatisfied and homesick was the 
most vocal and spread dissension through the 
camp. Homesickness found expression in making 
mountainous difficulties out of little things. Re- 
ports of workers placed came back to the camp; 
soon everyone waiting for placement wanted to 
receive the same kind of housing and the same level 
of wages as the best man had received. This led 
to shopping around on the part of the workers. 
Some wanted to look over a half dozen jobs, and 
in the end did not take any job at all until forced 
out of the training center. Shopping around 
tended to disgust the farmers. It also developed 
that in many cases workers who were supposed to 
be in training sat around camp rather than attend- 
ing the classes, and there was no way to make them 
attend. Incidentally, the classes were mostly of 
a demonstration sort, involving operation of 
tractors, milking machines, the handling of water 
in irrigation ditches, and other practical farm 
operations. 

Finally, the training center delayed the time 
when the worker was placed on a farm, intensifying 
his loneliness for his family, and made him so un- 
happy generally that he could not see things 
clearly. The most contented workers were those 
who were placed immediately without having time 
to stay in a training center. 

It developed, in the Far West, at least, that it 
was much better to move the family with the 
worker, even though this meant the added expense 
of housing the family in a temporary placement 
center and of moving the family from there to the 
farm. Many of the men from stable rural areas 
had never spent a night away from their families. 
To be separated during the long trip and in the 
strange, new surroundings created a homesickness 
and general tension that was very difficult. Petty 
complaints, exaggerated pictures of hardships in 
the training center, general dissatisfactions with 
opportunities offered, expressed in letters written 
home, can hardly be explained except by the in- 
tense loneliness of the workers. 

It was found that the wife was as much con- 
cerned as the husband in knowing where they 
were going to live; that it was almost as important 
for the farm worker’s wife to know the employer’s 
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wife as for the worker to know the boss. The wife 
frequently also showed better judgment in requir- 
ing that they locate near a church and school. 

Even when the whole family was placed together, 
homesickness, the insatiable longing for the kinfolk 
was the biggest single difficulty experienced by 
those who were moved, and, incidentally, the kind 
of stories written back to kinfolk was the biggest 
single factor in determining whether additional 
workers could be recruited for a particular area of 
placement. If some worker became disgruntled 
and wrote about his discontent or mistreatment to 
the home area, recruitment there afterward was 
practically impossible. If the letters back home 
were favorable, volunteers asked to be moved out 
to the same area. And the migrants do write 
back! One group of 104 people enroute from 
Mississippi to Oregon mailed 150 postcards back 
home while on the train. 

Practically all transportation was by day coach 
and the longest migration, that from Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Oklahoma, to the 
Pacific Northwest—Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho—-took as long as four days and five nights. 
Even with this long ordeal families usually arrived 
in reasonably good humor and in reasonably good 
health. Many of them, of course, had never been 
on a train before and had never been out of their 
home counties. Even the adults were as thrilled 
as children with the new scenes. 

Looming largest in their motives were, first, 
patriotism; second, opportunity for their chil- 
dren; third, climate. At least these were the 
reasons given by those moving to the Far West. 
In all regions patriotism and opportunity for 
children were the expressed motives. This motiva- 
tion was, of course, encouraged by those re- 
cruiting. 

Many of the difficulties and frictions involved in 
the program were due to difficulties of communica- 
tion. Farm Security Administration is a straight- 
line organization with authority extending directly 
from Washington to regional offices and from re- 
gional offices to the states and then down to the 
counties. Worker orders had to be transmitted 
from the county of émployment to the state 
office, then to the regional office, from the regional 
office to the interregional coordinator, and from 
him to the region of recruitment, then to the state 
of recruitment, and from the state office to the 
county. Most of this was handled by telegraphic 
communication or by telephone. 

It is not surprising that many workers from 
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Arkansas arrived in California with expectations 
entirely out of reason. In fact, if some worker had 
told us that he had been promised there would be 
a “gold brick” under the doorstep of his cabin, we 
who had been working in the program for a while 
would not have been too greatly surprised. In- 
formation given areas of recruitment about 
geography, climate, agriculture, wages, housing, 
public utilities, social opportunities, etc., were 
woven into all kinds of fantastic patterns, either by 
those carrying on the recruiting or through the 
informal exchange of letters, gossip, and rumor 
between workers and kinfolk. A fundamental 
difficulty, however, was that workers in counties of 
recruitment were hard pressed with many duties 
beside that of recruiting workers. When asked by 
their state office to supply ten year-round workers 
for shipment to the State of Washington, at a 
guaranteed minimum wage of $90 with perquisites, 
and have the family and household goods at X 
railroad station on Y date, there was a tendency to 
oversell areas of placement in order to get the 
prospective migrant to forsake his meager security. 
Actually most of those recruiting knew nothing 
about areas of placement, as movement was begun 
before this information could be assembled and 
transmitted by mail through the complicated ad- 
ministrative channels. In cases where it was 
possible to send a person from areas of placement to 
area of recruiting to give accurate information on 
geography, climate, agriculture, housing, and 
social opportunities, these difficulties were avoided. 
As the program developed transportation escorts 
from recruiting areas also carried accurate informa- 
tion back to recruitment areas. 

The little jealousies that characterize primary 
group behavior were often evident. For instance, 
it was permissible under the program for Farm 
Security Administration workers in areas of re- 
cruitment to buy the family essential clothing, if 
the family could not afford to dress decently for the 
trip. One county worker had bought the six men 
he recruited an expensive leather jacket each. 
These men were transported with a carload of 
workers consigned to a far western state. On 
arrival each man insisted that he had to have a 
leather jacket before he could take a job. Stand- 
ardization of clothing purchases proved to be the 
solution to this difficulty. 

These are but samples of numerous problems of 
this character that arose in connection with diffi- 
culties of communication and differences in 
judgment of individuals working with recruitment. 
In areas of placement it was often difficult to make 


the workers happy because the opportunities of the 
new area had actually been oversold. There was a 
tendency also on the part of government personnel 
in areas of labor shortage to order more workers 
than the number for which they had secured 
worker orders and deposit agreements from 
farmers. In spite of the fact that rigid control was 
held, in a few instances regions shipped in a carload 
or two of workers before having worker orders for 
them. In two instances workers arrived during a 
bad spell of weather and orders could not be ob- 
tained promptly, making it necessary for recruits to 
be kept around camp for three weeks or more. 
They soon were wise to the fact that farmers were 
not needing workers desperately. Letters back to 
the areas of recruitment brought friction between 
regional administrative officials involved in the 
interregional shipment. 

In the migration from the South to the Far West 
a degree of culture shock was involved. The South 
is a pork eating area; the West lives on beef. It 
became necessary in the training centers to cater to 
the migrants’ taste for pork rather than beef. In 
the South the poor live on cornbread. It was 
necessary to provide a cornbread diet in training 
centers, and usually some southern man or woman 
had to show the cook how good cornbread could be 
made. One young man, after having lived on 
dollar military meals on the train and eaten the 
well-balanced meals in camps, finally became dis- 
gusted and said, “(Down home where I come from 
I’m used to havin’ milk and cornbread and fillin’ 
clear up.” 

Workers from the Delta area of Mississippi, long 
accustomed to the paternalistic system of the 
plantation, located in the Pacific Northwest looked 
upon the employer as the “boss man.” Their 
habit of quiet submission, of asking no questions 
and of waiting to be told what to do next was 
something new to employers in that area. Until 
these differences in employer-employee relation- 
ships were broken down it was very difficult to 
achieve a working understanding in a family-farm- 
hired-man relationship. 

In California training-placement centers, housing 
was in corrugated steel shelters provided for migra- 
tory workers. Beds were equipped with straw 
ticks, refilled with clean straw after each occu- 
pancy. A group of workers from the deep South 
placed in these shelters considered them “nigger” 
quarters because of the straw ticks. In the cotton 
country it is assumed that any decent white man 
will sleep on a cotton mattress, not on straw. 

Even language difficulties appeared. Arkansas 
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families placed in California complained because 
the Californians did not know how to speak the 
English language. They did not know whether the 
boss was cussing at them or just telling them what 
to do. 

It became evident that paternalism, even in 
cases where it is necessary, must be very carefully 
guarded. After being given a train ride at govern- 
ment expense and served dollar military meals in a 
dining car on a train, and in some cases provided 
with the necessary clothing, and after being 
sheltered and fed in a training center at govern- 
ment expense, several individuals found it very 
difficult to get out and face the realities of a 10- 
hour day on a farm. Some of the single workers 
transported kept drifting back to the camp after a 
day or two of work. In cases where the govern- 
ment camps were operated with too great leniency, 
some of them came back a half dozen times, to get 
free meals and be transported out to another job. 
One man had been sent all over a western state to 
try out jobs. It became necessary in these in- 
stances to tell the workers that they were not to 
come back. In some cases it was necessary to 
threaten to collect transportation paid by the 
government because the worker had failed to 
fulfill his contract. In a few cases workers tried to 
force the government to pay their way back to 
their home, seeking legal counsel, even though the 
contract specified that the worker would be trans- 
ported back only in case he did not receive a reason- 
able offer of employment within a specific period of 
time. A fairly rigid handling of workers by 
government personnel under terms of a contract is 
the only safeguard to the exploitation of the 
taxpayer. 

When a check was made in April most of those 
transported were engaged as year-round workers in 
agriculture; about fifteen percent had been lost as 
far as the objectivities of the program were con- 
cerned. These losses were to industry and to 
seasonal agriculture primarily; some drifted back 
home, others were completely lost as far as any 
official record was concerned. Losses were 
heaviest among young, single men. 

In spite of the fact that a health examination was 
required before shipment, an occasional person 
slipped through who was not able to do farm work. 
Some doctor may have desired to lose a nonpaying 
patient. These persons had to be shipped back to 
the area of recruitment. 

A guard actually had to be thrown around 
workers shipped into the Portland, Oregon area to 
keep Kaiser’s recruiting officers from stealing them 
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on arrival. There was an occasional worker who 
nevér had any intention of working in agriculture 
and got lost somewhere along the way or the day 
after arrival. 

These are some of the problems encountered in 
the initial phases of this program of directed 
migration. It is too early to know the long-time 
effects. Already the Farm Security Administra- 
tion has learned a great deal about the cost of sub- 
sidized migration and about problems involved in 
directed migration. It is expensive, especially in a 
time when most movement must be by rail rather 
than by automobile. As in all migration, intra- or 
international, spontaneous or directed, the human 
equation is hard to control, and the outcome in 
terms of his adjustment to the new setting is 
uncertain. Six months ora year from now one will 
know which families have made satisfactory ad- 
adjustments, and which have failed. Not until the 
years after the war will one know whether these 
families have been able to make long-time adjust- 
ments to life in the new area. Their economic 
success or failure then will likely depend more on 
general conditions in the American economy than 
on their own personal reactions .o the new com- 
munity and its endeavors. 

Two indirect benefits of the program are already 
evident. First, the fact that farmers knew the 
government was bringing workers to areas of 
critical labor shortage gave them confidence to 
plant the 1943 crop. There were probably less idle 
acres than there would have been had it not been 
for this program. Second, this migration has 
placed a nucleus of settlers from some of the most 
isolated population pockets of the country out in 
areas of new opportunity. Because of the ties 
which hold these family-clans together, there will 
be in the future voluntary migration from these 
population pockets into areas where relatives have 
gone. Such movement is in the direction of better 
population-resource adjustment. 

A family of 12 was moved from the lower 
Mississippi Valley to the Pacific Northwest. The 
father and older boys, the oldest was 17, at their be- 
ginning wage will earn as farm hands $7,776 during 
the current year. Last year this family earned 
$150 share cropping and $200 in cash wages by 
work off the farm, a total income of $350. It is 
difficult to evaluate the changed outlook for these 
children produced by the new earning capacity of 
the family, but certainly there will be little dis- 
position on. the part of families who experience such 
a radical change in income to go back to the areas 
from which they came. 
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SOCIAL PROCESSES IN THE WAR RELOCATION CENTER 


EDGAR C, McVOY 
War Relocation Authority, Denson, Arkansas 


HE, Relocation Centers established by the 

War Relocation Authority to house persons 

of Japanese ancestry evacuated from the 
Western Defense Zone offer an extremely fruitful 
laboratory for the study of social processes. It 
was primarily for its practical value that the 
W.R.A. set up the Community Analysis Section, 
headed by Anthropologist John Embree. ut by- 
products of the work of this section will provide 
useful data for the advancement of social sciences. 
The author is Community Analyst at the Jerome 
Relocation Center in Arkansas, so that the state- 
ments made in this paper will be directed speci- 
fically to that project, although many of them will 
apply equally well to the other centers. Generali- 
zations made at this stage must be regarded as 
tentative hypotheses challenging further investiga- 
tion, rather than as scientific findings. 

Mass evacuation is something unusual under the 
American sun, but if we study its underlying sig- 
nificance, we find it fits rather snugly into certain 
social theory. 

Japanese Americans were shocked by what ap- 
appeared to them an unceremonious abrogation of 
their citizenship rights—deprival of liberty and 
property without due process of law. They ask, 
with undeniable logic, “Why were we singled out for 
this treatment?” The layman has his pat answer. 
“A Jap is a Jap,” has become a byword, and a 
Senator stated on the floor of the Senate, “I say 
that where there is one drop of Japanese blood 
there is absolute Japanese treachery.” 

To a sociologist, however, evacuation of those of 
Japanese ancestry is a monotonous repetition of 
human action based upon a racial fallacy. Citizens 
of German ancestry are indistinguishable from 
other Americans, so they are inconspicuous. Of 
course, interest in them might increase if an 
attack by Germany on our soil appeared iminent. 
Japanese Americans, however, because of dis- 
tinguishing physical traits and retention of many 
aspects of Japanese culture, have remained an out- 
group or a marginal group. The demand for 
evacuation offers a spectacular example of hys- 
terical crowd behavior. Aroused by the Pearl 
Harbor attack, unable to retaliate in force in- 
directly, many Americans directed their fury to 


an innocent people because of their physical char- 
acteristics and their nationality connection with 
the enemy. 

The present paper is concerned, primarily, not 
with the over-all evacuation program, but with the 
Relocation Centers themselves and the distinctive 
social phenomena of these centers. 

In the first place, we have a group of people ar- 
bitrarily thrown together on the basis of race and 
national background, but actually with highly 


divergent interests and culture. The population 


of the center exceeds 8,000. Among these are 
Issei? who have preserved the traditional Japanese 
culture almost intact, side by side with young 
Nisei? college students who are as American as Joe 
College himself. The relation between Issei and 
Nisei follows the familiar pattern of conflict be- 
tween first and second generation immigrant 
groups. It seems to be more severe than with 
Europeans because of the greater difference be- 
tween the Japanese and American cultures. It is 
accentuated at the Relocation Center by the 
presence of only those of Japanese ancestry in the 
Center and the weakened influence of the family as 
a bridge between the generations. The Kibei® 
are a marginal group in that they are suspected by 
both governments of being sympathetic to the 
cause of the other. They tend to form a distinct 
group atthecenter. There are about 1,000 Hawai- 
ians at the Jerome Center, many of whom are 
families of men in Justice Department Internment 
Centers. Cutting across the groups mentioned are 
the “loyal,” and “disloyal,” groups based on 
questions asked the residents in a registration form. 
At this center about 1,500 evacuees have asked for 
repatriation to Japan or expatriation from the 
United States. If “A Jap is a Jap” the social 
scientist would ask, “What is a Jap?” 

The Relocation Center offers a striking illustra- 
tion of the persistence of culture patterns, with 
modifications to conform to new conditions. 


1 Born in Japan, living in the United States, citizens 


of Japan. 
2 Born in the United States and citizens of this coun- 


try. 
8 Born in the United States, some time spent in 


Japan. 
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Moving to Arkansas has in no sense made Arkansans 
of the evacuees. In many respects, this center is a 
reproduction of Japanese American communities in 
Hawaii and California. In fact, no Native Son of 
the Golden West could sing louder the praises of 
life in California than some of these Japanese 
Americans. Among the Issei, many culture pat- 
‘terns of Japan are preserved. The Buddhist 
Church is active at the center. “Issei Night,” 
weekly talent show in the Japanese language, com- 
bines some American music and entertainment with 
humorous skits of a type originating in Japan and 
Hula dancing from native Hawaiian culture. In 
vain have supervisors of the center farm attempted 
to get evacuees to use mechanical planters. Gen- 
erations of sowing by hand have led to persistence 
of this method. 

The old social ties and relationships persist also, 
but they are forced into arbitrary patterns under 
the highly regimented center life. New groups and 
types of organization arise in response to new 
interests and motives. Family relationships are 
greatly distorted by the type of communal living 
that is found here—common mess, bath, laundry—, 
and by the lack of space and privacy (a family of 
eight is housed in two rooms). Furthermore, the 
authority of the parents is considerably weakened, 
since they no longer provide necessities and control 
all important family relations. 

Community structure has been shaken equally 
severely. It is said that many who were of high 
status and were leaders at their former homes now 
stay in the background, because nothing they do at 
the center would enhance their status in the group. 
In fact, collaboration with the administration is 
considered by some as a sign of weakness. The 
situation was accentuated by the early W.R.A. 
policy of prohibiting aliens from holding elective 
office and the tendency to employ citizens in im- 
portant positions. The policy regarding elective 
office has been reversed recently, but it had its 
effect. The block has become a very significant 
social and political grouping, because much of the 
administration is on a block basis. The solidarity 
of people within a block, however, varies greatly 
depending on homogeniety of background and 
extent of previous acquaintance. The key man is 
the Block Manager, appointed by the adminis- 
trative staff and facetiously referred to as the 
“blockhead” because he is regarded by many as a 
“stooge” for the administration. But the Block 
Manager has considerable power, since he controls 
jobs and the functioning of services within the 
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block. In the blocks which contain a high propor- 
tion of Expatriates and Repatriates, the Block 
Manager’s position is a very difficult one, and it is 
hard to get anyone to fill it. 

The W.R.A. has instituted a Community 
Council, with a representative from each block. 
This council, supposedly a channel for democratic 
processes, has jurisdiction over only minor policy 
matters, and therefore it cannot be said to provide 
democratic control at the center. It tends to 
become either a debating society or a pressure 
group to obtain concessions from the adminis- 
tration. 

The greatest conflict occurs on the issue of loy- 
alty to the United States orto Japan. Expatriates 
and Repatriates tend to form a group in opposition 
to loyal evacuees and to the W.R.A. as an agent of 
the United States Government. Resentment 
against the W.R.A., however, is more likely to take 
the form of violence or threats of violence against 
other evacuees than against the government. 
This is a mechanism similar to the one resorted to 
by Anglo-Americans in forcing evacuation of 
Japanese Americans. The social! groupings accord- 
ing to allegiance manifest themselves in many 
ways. Apparently the most aggressive of the 
Expatriates are Kibei. These have been active in 
influencing other members of their families and 
residents of the center to expatriate or repatriate. 
After registration, the Buddhist Church split into 
two factions, one composed of the Repatriates and 
Expatriates, and the other of those loyal to the 
United States. Early morning group exercises are 
also held by certain Repatriates. 

The relation of the W.R.A. administration to the 
evacuees is a peculiar one. It is paternalistic in 
the extreme. Basic necessities are provided by the 
government and practically all important policy 
decisions are made by the W.R.A. staff. Evacu- 
ees work in maintenance operations, but are paid 
wages of $12, $16, and $19 per month. At this 
particular center, the majority of the adminis- 
trative staff come from Arkansas and adjacent 
States, and their attitudes toward Negroes have 
carried over to some extent to their attitudes to- 
ward those of the Mongoloid race. There are two 
noticeable results of this paternalism: a break- 
down of individual initiative and the development 
of lackadaisical work habits on the part of evacuees; 
and the use of subtle and indirect methods of get- 
ting concessions from the administration. The 
Caucasian staff is actually dependent on evacuee 
manpower for many of its own services. There isa 
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distinct social barrier between the two groups, with 
a few notable exceptions. The animosity of the 
evacuees is usually concealed beneath a polite, 
sometimes servile demeanor, but it is definitely 
there. 

The social psychologist would be especially in- 
terested in the effect center life is having on indi- 
vidual personalities. Many of the familiar mech- 
anisms are illustrated here, as well as some not easy 
to label. Isolation from the stream of society and 
exaggeration of tales of discrimination and persecu- 
tion have developed in some rather advanced 
paranoic reactions. Related to this phenomenon is 
a focusing of interests on trivial affairs within the 
center which have only momentary value. It is 
difficult here to integrate the personality around 
long-term meaningful goals. The need of the 
human organism for stability and predictability is 
well illustrated at the center. Having undergone 
the traumatic experience of being summarily up- 
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rooted from their homes, these people are super- 
sensitive about any change of policy which threat- 
ens the modicum of stability and regularity they 
have found in the center. Yet the W.R.A. officials 
and interested employers look with consternation 
upon the reluctance of evacuees to leave the 
centers for jobs in normal communities. Per- 
sonality development of children takes place with- 
out the usual close parental guidance and in highly 
“abnormal” conditions. It is too early to ap- 
praise the effects. There are strong influences 
which tend to create conflict and demoralization - 
within the personality. But group solidarity still 
appears to be strong enough to counteract most of 
these influences. 

Author’s note: the statements in this article 
apply to the situation in the early summer of 1943. 
A program of separating “loyal” from “disloyal” 
evacuees has altered the social picture in the 
center since then. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Plans are now under way for a meeting of the Southern Sociological Society in At- 
lanta, Georgia, March 31 and April 1, 1944. As soon as local arrangements have been com- 
pleted and section chairmen have their programs well in hand, a detailed announcement will 
be sent to all members. Papers and discussions will be centered around the region and post- 


war reconstruction. 


The general session on Friday night, March 31, will feature Dr. Rupert B. Vance, President 
of the American Sociological Society and a past President of the Southern Sociological Society. 

The following section chairmen are now setting up programs and securing speakers and will 
welcome suggestions from members of the Society: Population: Allen D. Edwards, Clemson 
College; Public Welfare and Social Work: Arthur E. Fink, 121 Pattilo Way, Decatur, Georgia; 
Race and Culture Contacts: Charles G. Gomillion, Tuskegee Institute; Research: Rudolf 
Heberle, Louisiana State University; Teaching Sociology: Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt Uni- 


versity. 


It is hoped that as many as possible will plan to attend this meeting. 


KATHARINE JOCHER 
President 
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DIVORCE, DEPRESSION, AND WAR 


HORNELL HART ann HENRIETTA BOWNE 
Duke University 


HE divorce rate has been increasing at an 
exponential rate during the past half 
century. The formula of the curve which 
best fits this growth is 
logY, = 1.071894 + .009246X 


shown in the accompanying chart. The data are 
given in the accompanying table. It will be noted 
that the calculated rate for 1940 is 20.53, as com- 
pared with 6.79 in 1888—an increase of a little over 
200 percent in 52 years. 
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NuMBER OF Divorces PER HUNDRED MARRIAGES DURING THE AVERAGE OF THE Previous TEN YEARS, UNITED 
STATES, 1888-1940 


where Y, represents the predicted number of 
divorces in a given year per hundred marriages 
during the average of the preceding ten years, and 
where X represents the date minus 1914. The 
resulting curve, plotted with the observed rates, is 


The exponential growth curve does not account 
for all fluctuations in the divorce rate. The co- 
efficient of curvilinear correlation is 


Te = .958 
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TABLE 1 







MARRIAGES AND DIvoRCES IN THE UNITED STATES, AND AyRES’ Business (INDEX) WITH FitTEpD EXPONENTIAL 



































CuRVE 
MARRIAGES! Divorces! 
EXPONEN- Y a, XY 
CALENDAR 2 Per 100 | TIAL CURVE] RESIDUALS | J. oc iess PRODUCT 
YEAR Yearly 10 preceding Yearly marriages | VALUES (5) — (6) nex? (7) X (8) 
ane (4) + G3) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
eR ee 504, 373 28, 669 6.5* 6.79 —.3 1.3 — .39 
a og 530,937 31,735 6.8* 6.93 —.1 2.5 — .35 
EE aie 542, 307 33,461 7.0* 7.08 —.1 9.8 — .98 
| Seer? 562 ,004 35,540 7.4% 7.23 —.1 4.7 — .47 
os Se ae 577,335 36,579 Ps 7.39 —.3 7.1 —2.13 
Ss 6 ko ig bs 578,457 37,468 eg 7.55 —.2 —4.2 84 
OES sacs kn 5 565,798 37, 568 7.5* 7.71 —.2 —11.5 2.30 
rs oss 598 , 633 40 .387 y PY ios 7.87 —.2 —2.2 .44 
BGs F540 F 2 613,719 42,937 7.9* 8.04 —.1 —9.2 .92 
tas a 622,112 5,556, 243 44,699 8.1 8.22 —.1 —6.9 .69 
| a 625,253 5,695,675 47 , 849 8.4 8.39 0 a .00 
DOO cees eck 650, 585 5,816,555 51,437 8.8 8.57 a 4.8 .96 
SRE 685,101 5,936,203 55,751 9.4 8.76 .6 3.0 1.98 
OE: sab aace'x « 716,287 6,078,997 60, 984 10.0 8.95 1.0 3.1 3.10 
SS. ss painc's 746, 364 6,233,280 61,480 9.9 9.14 8 be 2.64 
BOOS. ik vistas 785 ,926 6,402 , 309 64,925 10.2 9.34 9 1.2 1.08 
BPR. cided 2 780,856 6,609,778 66, 199 10.0 9.54 &s —4.3 —2.15 
aS ee 804,016 6,824, 836 67 ,976 10.0 9.74 id 8.2 2.46 
ere 853,079 7,030,219 72,062 10.2 9.95 ia 10.3 2.06 
BOUT htt 936 ,936 7,269,579 76,571 10.5 10.17 is 6.3 1.89 
BOE; civccey: 857 ,461 7,584,403 76,852 10.1 10.39 —.3 14.1 —4.23 
Ree 897 , 354 7,816,611 79,671 10.2 10.61 —.4 2.0 — .80 
3910. FHS 948 , 166 8,063, 380 83,045 10.3 10. 84 —.5 1.3 — .65 
1 + RR ee 955 , 287 8,326,445 89,219 10.7 11.07 — 4 —5.8 2.32 
os ea 1,004, 602 8,565,445 94,318 11.0 11.31 —.3 4.2 —1.26 
3g * Fe Ae 1,021,398 8,823,683 91, 307 10.3 13.55 —1.3 4.5 —5.85 
| TERE argentine 1,025 ,092 9,059,155 100, 584 11.1 11.80 —.7 —5.3 3.71 
WORM Ge a xs cae 1,007 , 595 9,303,391 104, 293 11.2 12.05 —.9 —.4 .36 
ae, 1,075,775 9,506,970 | 114,000 12.0 12.31 —.3 13.8 —4.14 
WON erica cs 1,144,200 9,729, 666 121,564 12.5 12.58 —.1 11.9 —1.19 
Se aa! 1,000, 109 9,936,930 116,254 11.7 12.85 —1.2 232 —8.64 
BPR ee 1,150,186 10,079,578 141,527 14.0 13.13 9 —.3 —.27 
| i Saas 1,274,476 10,332,410 170, 505 16.5 13.41 ° se | 1.8 5.58 
ER 1, 163, 863 10,658,720 159, 580 15.0 13.70 1.3 —23.9 — 31.07 
We A ets. 1,134,151 10, 867 , 296 148,815 13.7 13.99 —.3 —6.6 1.98 





* Estimated. 


1 Data from: “Marriage and Divorce Statistics,” Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 1942. 
2 Data from: “American Business Activity since 1790,” Leonard P. Ayres, the Cleveland Trust Company 


Cleveland, Ohio, 1942. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 






































MARRIAGES! DIVORCES! x 
EXPONEN- Y ayes’ XY 
CALENDAR Per 100 | TIAL CURVE | RESIDUALS |) Doniegs PRODUCT 
YEAR Yearly 10 preceding Yearly marriages| VALUES (5) — (6) nue? (7) X (8) 
iit (4) + (3) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
BSS cc Verses 1,229,784 10,996, 845 165 ,096 15.0 14.29 7 11.7 8.19 
1924......... 1,184,574 11,205,231 170,952 15.2 14.60 .6 iz .12 
YDS - 1,188,334 11, 364,713 175,449 15.4 14.92 4 6.7 2.68 
fa reas 1,202,574 11,545,452 180,853 15.6 15.24 4 8.1 3.24 
Be aon 1,201,053 11,672,251 192 ,037 16.4 15.56 8 3.8 3.04 
DD iii ng kaw 1,182,497 11,729,104 195 ,939 16.7 15.90 8 5.6 4.48 
| RE am 1,232,559 11,911,492 201 , 468 16.9 16.24 By 10.3 7.21 
| re 1,126,856 11,993,865 191,591 16.0 16.59 — .6 —13.2 7.92 
SRR ee 1,060,914 11,846,245 183 , 664 15.5 16.95 —1.5 —27.5 41.25 
RR RISE 981,903 11,743,296 160, 338 13.6 17.31 —3.7 —43.3 160.21 
ee 1,098 ,000 11,591,048 165 ,000 14.2 17.68 —3.5 —32.5 113.75 
re 1,302,000 11,459, 264 204 , 000 17.8 18.06 —.3 —31.8 9.54 
9980... 24%:; 1,327,000 11,576,690 218 ,000 18.9 18.45 4 —23.5 —9.40 
BPGO ieee ed 1,369,000 11,715,356 236,000 20.1 18.85 1.2 —10.8 —12.96 
ME x os wae 1,438,000 11,881,782 249 , 000 21.0 19.26 +2 —6.9 —11.73 
RIGO 55 0k has 1,319,000 12,118,729 244,000 20.1 19.67 4 —28.7 —11.48 
ne ee 1,375,000 12,255,232 251,000 20.5 20.09 4 —12.3 —4.92 
Ne 1,565,000 12,397 ,673 264,000 21.3 20.53 8 —2.3 —1.84 
MN 6 Sos Sk GRS Se EEE CEE NCES boa Cae CREE OE CURT CROC ens ene eeede 1.4 — 139.0 280.04 





indicating that 8.2 percent of the variance still 
remains to be accounted for after making full al- 
lowance for the factors represented by the growth 
curve. An hypothesis often advanced is that 
divorce is affected by business prosperity and de- 
pression. In order to test this we have correlated 
the residuals from the growth curve (see Column 
7 in Table 1) with Ayers’ index of business activity. 
The resulting correlation is .399. 

This is not a very close correlation. Since both 
the residuals and the Ayers’ index values fluctuate 
around zero (approximately), the XY values (col- 
umn 9 in the table) indicate fairly directly the 
years which have contributed most to the cor- 
relation and the years which have detracted most 
from it. The net total of XY is 280.04. But the 
years 1930 to 1934 give a total XY value of 332.67. 
During the beginning of the great depression the 
divorce rate was extremely low. But this was not 
particularly true during the depression of 1893 to 
1897, when the divorce residuals were only a little 
below normal. The prosperity era of 1889 to 1892 
had an abnormally low divorce rate. During the 
prosperity of 1909 to 1910 the divorce residuals 


were mixed. During the war boom of 1916 to 1918 
divorces were below normal. During the pros- 
perity of 1923 to 1929 there was only a slightly 
abnormal height of divorce. 

The most marked exceptions to the correlation 
(according to the XY column) were the years 1918, 
1921, and 1935 to 1938. The period from 1935 
to 1938 was the later part of the great depression, 
yet the divorce residuals for those years were ab- 
normally high. This might be interpreted as in- 
dicating that economic depression can postpone 
divorce only for four or five years, but that when 
the depression lasts longer than that the accumu- 
lated deficit of divorces bursts forth and requires 
execution. 

The year 1918 was the period during which men 
were being inducted mostly rapidly into the army. 
This probably accounts for the drop in divorces. 
The rate had been abnormally low ever since 1916. 
In 1921, in spite of a sharp, temporary economic 
depression, the divorce rate was unusually high. 
The previous year, 1920, had seen the highest U. S. 
divorce rate of all history. In both of these years 
the disturbing factor was obviously the return of 
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the armed forces and the breaking up of war 
marriages. 

On the basis of the foregoing factors, we may 
venture a tentative prediction as to the divorce rate 
in the United States in the year 1945 (or whenever 
demobilization reaches its peak). The predicted 
trend rate for 1945 is found by substituting 
(1945-1914) for X in the equation, giving Y, = 
22.83. The residual can be estimated on the basis 
of an assumption that the men in military service 
in this war will be about five times as numerous as 
in World War I, and that the residual may be ex- 
pected to be about five times as great in the 
maximum year of demobilization as it was in 1920. 
This would be 5 X 3.1 = 15.5. Adding this 
residual to the trend value of 22.83 would give a 
total divorce rate for 1945 of 38.3 (if that should 
prove to be the maximum year after World War II) 
It thus seems safe to estimate that the maximum 
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divorce rate after this war will be between one- 
third and one-half cf the marriages. 

Our analysis indicates, then, that the business 
cycle plays a relatively minor and not very con- 
sistent part in determining the divorce rate. War 
seems to bring a temporary decline with a large 
post-war rise in divorces. But the outstanding 
feature of the divorce rate during the past half 
century has been the accelerating increase which 
has persistently appeared. The causes for this are 
not evident in our study, but sociologists will 
doubtless consider such factors as increasing 
urbanization, increasing mobility, transfer of 
functions from the home to other institutions and 
agencies, increasing economic independence of 
women, weakened religious sanctions, decreased 
rigidity of divorce legislation and administration, 
decreasing birth rates, and increasing sexual 
promiscuity. 


MATE SELECTION STANDARDS OF COSTA RICAN STUDENTS 


JOHN anv MAVIS BIESANZ* 


University of Costa Rica 


I 


ESPITE his growing awareness of our 

neighbor republics to the south, the average 

American knows little about how Latin- 
Americans live and think, nor can he find much 
material on the subject. Objective studies, utiliz- 
ing existing sociological theory and method, should 
be made to supplant the widely-read thumbnail 
sketches of flying journalists and the Hollywood 
conception of life and love “south of the border.” 
The present article, a study of the mate selection 
standards of a sample of Costa Rican students, is a 
part of a proposed sociological study of this Central 
American country. 


II 


The first part of the questionnaire study given 
to 171 girls and 103 boys in the University of Costa 
Rica utilizes the technique and questions used in an 
extensive study of New York University students 


* Mr. Biesanz is exchange professor at the University 
of Costa Rica. 


by Professor Ray Baber.! The five different 
groups which filled out the questionnaire in May, 
1942, include 81 freshman girls and 17 boys, 75 
sophomore girls and 19 boys, all in the College of 
Education, and 24 first-year and 21 third-year male 
law students. A small group of high school 
seniors, 22 boys and 15 girls, was included to see if 
the answers of a younger and unspecialized group 
would show marked divergence from the others. 
Comparison to find group differences among these 
samples demonstrated fairly closeagreement. The 
median and modal age for the girls was 19; the 
modal age for the boys 19, and the median 20. 

A separate computation was also made by 
location: San José, the country’s capital of 
70,000, Heredia, a city of 10,000 which the authors 
are studying, and “other” places, including many 
villages. Again there was rough agreement, save 
that the students from San José tend to be slightly 
more liberal in their attitudes. That the sample 
covers some range in class is evident from the 


1 Ray E. Baber, “Some Mate Selection Standards of 


College Students and Their Parents,” Jour. Soc. Hy- 
giene, 22: 115-125 (March, 1936). 
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answers of 89 sophomores in the College of Educa- 
tion to the question, “To which class does your 
family belong? Social ——; Working ——.” 
These are commonly accepted terms of division 
here. 39 percent answered “social,” 46 percent 
“working,” 6 percent wrote in “middle class,”’ and 
9 percent gave no answer. 

While this sample appears to be fairly representa- 
tive of Costa Rican students, Professor Baber 
points out that his metropolitan study is not neces- 
sarily representative of the attitudes of American 
college youth. None the less, the students in his 
marriage and the family classes replied in sub- 
stantially the same way each year, and it is hoped 
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boys rank it twenty-second in 27 traits. If other 
characteristics are satisfactory, in fact, 42 percent 
of the Costa Rican girls and 14 percent of the boys 
are willing to marry a “decidedly ugly” person. 

Both groups agree on shunning marriage with a 
person of disagreeable disposition: 9 percent of 
the girls and 7.5 percent of the boys in the Costa 
Rican sample would marry such a person, while 
only 4 percent of each sex in Baber’s sample would, 
all other factors being satisfactory, marry a person 
of “unattractive disposition and personality.” 

The question of morality appears considerably 
more important to the Costa Ricans in choosing a 
mate, for only 5 percent of the girls and 9 percent of 

















TABLE 1 
Tue ATTITUDES OF 274 STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF Costa Rica (103 Younc MEN ANp 171 Younc Women) 
ON MATE SELECTION 
YOUNG MEN, PERCENTAGE YOUNG WOMEN, PERCENT- 
QUESTIONS ANSWERING AGE ANSWERING 
Yes No Yes No 
All other factors being satisfactory would you marry: 

1. A person of lower economic rank than your own?........ 94 6 82 18 
he Be I so oe hicks denen saseanes 14 86 42 58 
3. A person of unattractive disposition?................... 7} 924 9 91 
4. A person of lower moral standards than your own?....... 9 91 5 94 

5. A person from a family of lower social status than your 
Oe os SRA CE DAES i ss SE 61 39 43 57 
6. A person of a different religious faith from your own?... . 663 334 49 $1 

7. A person in decidedly poor health, if: 

His health were bad when you first became acquainted . 13 87 6 94 

His health became bad after an intimate friendship had 
NE iia iss ih aati, Gagne ly xo ah'e b. 9 0% 48 52 41 59 
8. A person of less intelligence than your own?............. 48 52 23 77 
9. A person of less education than your own?.............. 30 70 17 83 
10. A person of whom one or both of your parents disapprove? . 85 15 65 35 











that the comparison will make the Costa Rican 
figures more meaningful. 

94 percent of the boys in the Costa Rican sample 
as compared to 93 percent in New York would, all 
other factors being satisfactory, marry a person of 
lower economic rank than their own.? In both 
cases 82 percent of the girls are willing to marry 
such a person. Neither sample places much 
emphasis on good looks, for 79 percent of the New 
York University girls and 32 percent of the boys 
would marry a person decidedly not good-looking if 
all other factors were satisfactory, while Costa 
Rican girls rank beauty as the least important of 
24 characteristics desired in a mate, and even the 


2See Table 1. 


the boys are willing to marry a person of moral 
standards inferior to their own, even when all 
other factors are satisfactory, while 20 percent of 
the United States girls and 29 percent of the boys 
would do so. In commenting on these findings, a 
group of married women remarked that Costa 
Ricans, due to the heritage from sixteenth century 
Spain, have more consciousness of shame than do 
the Americans. If an American boy likes a girl, 
he likes her and doesn’t worry about her past, they 
say; but a Costa Rican wants to know if a girl has 
taken “one bad step,” and if she has, he shuns her. 

The family from which a person comes is also 
important to the Costa Ricans. Baber’s question 
was expressed in terms of “a family you consider 
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inferior to your own,” while in the Costa Rican 
study, the aspect of social status was considered. 
While 75 percent of the United States girls studied 
would marry a person from a family they consid- 
ered inferior to their own, only 43 percent of the 
Costa Rican girls expressed willingness to marry a 
person of lower social status. 

Boys are more liberal than girls in both cases, 
61 percent of the Costa Ricans and 76 percent of 
the Americans saying yes. This emphasis on 
social status seems typical of Costa Ricans, who, 
in spite of their pride in democracy, are very 
conscious of class distinctions and family back- 
grounds. It may be due in part to the limited 
mobility possible in a small and sparsely populated 
country where even in the principal cities it is 
commonly said that “everybody knows everybody 
else.””* Perhaps a sample of American students 
from smaller towns would show more similar 
results. 

Because Costa Rica is officially Catholic, the 
fact that the students in the sample express even 
more willingness than do the Americans to marry 
a person of a religious faith different from their own 
is surprising; 49 percent of the Costa Rican girls 
and 664 percent of the Costa Rican boys say yes to 
this question, as compared to 42 percent of the 
girls and 58 percent of the boys in Baber’s sample. 
It was in this question that the only appreciable 
age difference was found, the law students, older as 
a group than those in the College of Education, 
expressing a greater willingness to marry a person 
of a different religion, 75 percent of the total saying 
yes, and the third-year students being 90 percent 
willing. The older girls were also slightly more 
willing to do so than were the younger ones. 

The group of married women mentioned above, 
however, commented that, although these per- 
centages appear to brand the Costa Ricans as 
having a superficial religious faith, they are affected 
by other factors than strength of religion. The 
group studied, they say, is at the age when they 
are proud of being liberal-minded; the boys, espe- 
cially, think at this age that to be irreligious is to 
be masculine. When they actually come to 
marrying, however, very few would marry Pro- 
testants, partly because of the opposition of their 
families and partly because of their own convic- 


*Costa Rica, which lies between Panama and 
Nicaragua, has 672,000 inhabitants, the great majority 
of whom live in the meseta central; almost all the 
students in the sample come from this highland region. 
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tions, more deep-seated than they now think. 
One woman added, “The girls all want to marry 
Americans, Protestant or Catholic; that affected 
their answers.” A male informant stated that the 
girls frequently try to convert their mates after 
marriage, and that he knew of several cases »v here 
they had succeeded. 

As was the case in the American study, both 
sexes expressed more willingness to marry a person 
in bad health if it became so after an intimate 
acquaintance had been formed than if it were bad 
when they first met. 41 percent of the Costa 
Rican girls and 50 percent of the American girls 
would do so in the former situation, as would 48 
percent of the Costa Rican boys and 49 percent of 
the Americans. If the person were in bad health 
when the couple first met, however, only 6 percent 
of the Costa Rican and 4 percent of the American 
girls would be willing to marry him, while 13 
percent of the Costa Rican boys and 6 percent of 
the Americans would do so. 

In Professor Baber’s study the factors of intelli- 
gence and education were treated together, while 
in the Costa Rican study separate questions were 
introduced for these attributes. Both Costa Rican 
boys and girls regard education as somewhat more 
important than intelligence. While 23 percent 
of the girls would marry a person of less intelligence 
than their own, only 17 percent would marry one 
with less education. 18 percent of the American 
girls studied would marry a person of less intelli- 
gence and/or education than their own. The 
Costa Rican boys appear more anxious than the 
American boys to have a mate of at least equal 
intelligence and education. While 76 percent of 
the American boys would marry a person of less 
intelligence and/or education than their own, only 
48 percent of the Costa Rican boys would marry 
one of less intelligence, and only 30 percent would 
marry one of less education. In both cases there 
is a tendency for girls to put more emphasis on 
these traits than for the boys. The fact that the 
Costa Rican boys desire relatively more education 
in a mate than do the American boys may be due 
to the great pride of Costa Ricans in education. 
Much space is devoted by the newspapers to dis- 
cussion of the educational system. A statement 
one hears very frequently is: ““Costa Rica has more 
teachers than soldiers.” 

An additional question was put to the Costa 
Rican group: Other factors being satisfactory, 
would you marry a person of whom one or both of 
your parents disapprove? 65 percent of the girls 
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said they would, as did 85 percent of the boys. 
Younger girls were relatively more willing than 
older ones to do so. The law students, all boys, 
were most willing, 91 percent saying “yes.” This 
readiness to disregard parental wishes is a great 
contrast to two or three generations ago, when 
marriages were frequently arranged by contract 
between the fathers. 

All but 5 of the 171 girls want to marry men 
older than themselves, 5 years older being the 
modal and median choice, as it was in Baber’s 
study. As in his study, also, 3 years younger was 
the median choice of the boys, but there was 
closer correspondence between the wishes of the 
boys and girls than in his study, for the modal 
choice of the boys is also 5 years younger, as com- 
pared to 3 years in the United States sample. 


Ill 
The question, “Would you prefer to marry: A 
Costa Rican ——; a foreigner ——? (If so, of 


what nationality?)” had the following answers: 
19 percent of the girls and 12 percent of the boys 
do not prefer to marry Costa Ricans, while 44 
percent of the boys and 50 percent of the girls 
indicated they would like to marry foreigners. 
The latter percentages include a number who 
prefer foreigners to Costa Ricans and an additional 
number who would marry either. Of the 26 boys 
who mentioned specific nationalities 16 list North 
Europeans or Americans. Only 5 mentioned 
other Latin-American nationalities, 2 mentioned 
Spaniards, 1 Italian, 1 Jewish, and 1 Oriental. 
Almost half (25) of the 56 girls who mention 
specific nationalities list Americans; 16 others men- 
tioned North Europeans, while 8 named other 
Latin-American nationalities, and 7 mentioned 
Italians or Spaniards as their preference. This 
comparatively strong desire to marry Americans or 
North Europeans may be due in part to the large 
numbers of those nationalities in high positions in 
the industrial and commercial life of the country. 
The girls often mention that American women have 
more freedom, and that American men respect 
their wives more than do Costa Ricans. The same 
group of married women referred to above, some 
of them mothers of the students in the sample, said, 
“Tt’s mostly because Americans have money. 
The girls also believe that American husbands are 
more faithful, considerate, and helpful, and less 
jealous.” A male informant with a B. A. from a 
college in the United States, says the Costa Rican 
girls want to get out of Costa Rica, and are anxious 
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to marry foreigners so they can “go places and do 
things.” 

There is very close agreement between the sexes 
in answer to the question, “What is the minimum 
monthly income on which you would be willing to 
begin married life?” The mode in both cases is 
200 colones (the colon is worth 18 cents) and the 
median, 250 colones. The averages are also very 
close: 253 colones for the girls and 256 for the boys. 
They are not so modest, however, in their expecta- 
tions of what the income after ten years of married 
life should be, especially when one considers that a 
sample group of 100 of these students reported that 
their own famiiy income was only 350 colones a 
month. The girls’ median expectations are 500 
colones a month; the average, 513.50. The median 
expectation of the boys is also 500 colones, the 
average, 632 colones. 


IV 


A questionnaire on the relative importance of 
24 traits in a hushand was given to the same sample 
of 171 girls, and a similar one on 27 traits in a wife 
to the 103 boys. They were asked to mark them 
using the following scale: (1) extremely important; 
(2) important; (3) of medium importance; (4) of 
little importance; and (5) of no importance. 

The Costa Rican girls insist, above all, on culture 
and personality in a husband. Good health, a 
liking for home life, faithfulness, temperance in the 
use of liquor, and earning capacity follow in ex- 
tremely close succession. 

Of most importance to the boys in a mate are a 
liking for home life, fondness for children, good 
health, faithfulness, and housekeeping ability. 
This emphasis on home-making traits is noted also 
in answers to a true-false question put to the 
group. 86 percent of the boys and 87 percent of 
the girls replied in the affirmative to the statement: 
“Woman’s place is in the home.” This marked 
conservatism of the educated group in the country, 
and especially of the girls, indicates one important 
reason why Costa Rica, although proud of being 
“progressive,” does not yet have woman suffrage, 
in spite of some degree of co-education and the 
growing number of women gainfully employed. 

Both sexes emphasize faithfulness, the girls giv- 
ing it a slightly higher importance quotient 
(average rating on the 1 to Sscale). As marked by 
the girls these traits as a whole tended to receive 
a comparatively higher importance rating: the 


“See Table 2. 








first-ranking trait, that of culture, has an im- 
portance quotient of 1.035, while that given first 
place by the boys—liking for home life—has an 
impo:tance quotient of 1.116; the trait ranked 
lowest by the girls—that of good looks—rated 3.59, 
while the rated lowest by the boys—being a good 
dancer—rated 3.71. 
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The question of an agreeable disposition has less 
importance to either sex than do intelligence and 
education. While American college boys, as has 
been seen, apparently prefer mates with less educa- 
tion than their own, the Costa Rican boys rank it 
as the seventh trait (1.32). The girls, however, 
put it in thirteenth place (1.42). 


TABLE 2 
RATING oF 24 Traits In A HuSBAND By 171 YounG WoMEN AND oF 27 Traits IN A Wife By 103 Younc MEN 
StupENTs OF THE UNtversity oF Costa RICA 


























YOUNG WOMEN YOUNG MEN 
Rank Trait ‘ee | thie Trait a 
Quotient Quotient 
1 “Culture” 1.035 1 Liking for home life 1.116 
2 | Personality 1.079 2 | Fondness for children 1.12 
3 | Good health 1.09 3 | Good health 1.145 
4 Liking for home life 1.109 4 | Faithfulness 1.155 
5 Faithfulness 1.12 5 Housekeeping ability 1.24 
6 | Temperance in use of liquor 1.16 6 | “Culture” 1.264 
7 | Earning capacity 1.19 7 | Education 1.32 
8 | Fondness for children 1.271 8 | Chastity 1.362 
9 | Affectionate nature 1.273 9 | Personality 1.378 
10 Intelligence 1.327 10 | Neatness 1.415 
11 | Sociability 1.36 11 | Affectionate nature 1.509 
12 Poise 1.409 12 Intelligence 1.514 
13 | Education 1.42 13 | Agreeable disposition 1.534 
14 Agreeable disposition 1.60 14 |! Temperance in use of liquor 1.609 
iS | Piety 1.90 15 | Sociability 1.70 
16 Conversational ability 1.93 16 | Ability to cook well 1.75 
17 | Vivacity 2.12 17 | Ability to be a good hostess 1.813 
18 | At least equal social status 2.201 18 | Poise 1.89 
19 Chastity 2.359 19 | Temperance in smoking 1.91 
20 | Temperance in smoking 2.89 20 | Piety 2.18 
21 Wealth 2.92 21 | Atleast equal social status 2.209 
22 =| Love of sports 2.96 22 | Beauty 2.22 
23 Conversational ability 2.22 
23 | Dancing ability 3.24 24 | Vivacity - 2.317 
24 Good looks 3.59 25 Love of sports 3.35 
26 | Wealth 3.708 
27 Dancing ability 3.71 





The widest difference in rating was in the trait 
of chastity. It was ranked nineteenth by the girls 
with an importance quotient cf 2.36; while the 
same trait was put in eighth place by the boys 
(1,36). This comparatively greater emphasis on 
female chastity may also be seen in the survival of 
the custom of chaperonage of the girl, the formal 
requirement that an admirer ask the father’s per- 
mission to visit the daughter, this request sup- 
posedly implying a serious interest, and other 
“double-standard” attitudes. 


With both sexes the various specific personality 
traits tend to cluster around the median in im- 
portance rating. The more material traits such as 
looks, money, interest in athletics, and dancing 
ability are uniformly in the lowest quartile. 

In the space left for any other traits which the 
students might think indispensable in a mate the 
boys listed, in descending order for the number of 
times each trait was mentioned: economical, 
understanding, desirous to continue cultivating 
knowledge and the arts, respectful, not jealous, 














he, 
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orderly, hard-working, and patient. “Under- 
standing” was oftenest mentioned by the girls; 
other traits added were hard-working, demonstra- 
.tive, and respectful. 


Vv 


The results of this study seem to indicate a 
general similarity of standards of mate selection 
between American and Costa Rican college stu- 
dents. The closeness of this similarity may be 
indicated by an observation resulting from the 
several questions which are sufficiently similar to 
allow a comparison with the Baber study; namely, 
that sex appears to make for more marked dif- 
ferences than does nationality in answer to the 
attitude questions on economic rank, good looks, 
religious faith, and age. That is, Costa Rican and 
American boys appear to be in closer agreement 
than do American boys and American girls. 
Also, Costa Rican and American girls appear to be 
in closer agreement on these traits than do Costa 
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Rican boys and girls. The significant exceptions 
to this observation are in the questions of morality 
and family status, considerably more important to 
the Costa Ricans than to the Americans, and of 
intelligence and education, much more important 
in a mate to the Costa Rican boys than to the 
American boys. 

An agreeable disposition and personality, “cul- 
ture,” education, acceptable moral standards, a 
“good” family background, faithfulness and good 
health seem to be the general requirements of 
Costa Rican university students in a mate, with 
boys also desiring their wives to be good home- 
makers and mothers and girls wishing for a hus- 
band with ability to earn enough to live well. 

The traditional roles of the sexes—the wife as a 
homemaker and mother, and the father as bread- 
winner—are reflected in the mate selection stand- 
ards of this sample of 274 University of Costa 
Rica students. 


UNDERGRADUATE VIEWS ON MINIMUM BUDGET FOR MARRIAGE 


LESTER M. JONES 
DePauw University 


HE purpose in making out the schedule 
used in this study, the students were told, 
was to determine the plane of living which 
they would expect to maintain before they would 
be willing to enter the state of matrimony. A dis- 
tinction was made between their standard of living 
and the plane of living on which they would be 
willing to start their married life.1 ‘The plane of 
living,” says Eliot, “is what one actually does 
spend, and it may vary according to a great many 
circumstances which have little or no relation to 
what one should spend in order to achieve a certain 
socially sanctioned end—that is, to the standard 
of living.” Thus the students were well aware 
that they were not being asked for an estimate 
either of what they would like to have or of any 
scientifically worked out standard. 
A mimeographed schedule of 16 items with sub- 
divisions under some items was given them to fill 
out. They were asked to write home and to young 


1See T. D. Eliot’s American Standards and Planes 
of Living (Ginn and Co., 1931), pp. 51-67. 


married friends to get a line on rentals and other 
items in the community where they expect to live. 
The items were as follows: rent, food, clothing, fuel, 
maintenance of a pleasure car, insurance pre- 
miums, installment payments, taxes, recreation 
and advancement, contributions, gifts, personal 
expenditures, health, domestic service, public 
utilities, and savings other than insurance. This 
schedule was filled out by students in the Marriage 
and the Family course at DePauw University in 
the years 1940-1942. 18 were thrown out because 
of some vital omission leaving 180 usable schedules. 
The majority of the students were from the North 
Central States, but with a considerable number 
from the Middle Atlantic, and New England 
regions. 93 percent of the groups came from urban 
communities and most of them from upper-middle 
class and wealthy homes. 

The distribution of the group by size of the 
community in which the students plan to start 
married life is given in Table 1. For the most part 
the students used their home communities as a 
basis for their estimates. 
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The filling out of these schedules was begun by 
the writer as a teaching device. He found that 
many college women had little or no idea of their 
father’s income and that neither men nor women 
had given any thought to the distribution of in- 
come among the various categories of consump- 
tion. Most of them had received weekly or 
monthly allowances from home and these sums 
were never visualized as a given percentage of a 
definite income. When the student was asked to 
parcel his probable income among the various 
categories he was often amazed to discover that 
cigarettes for two might take one-tenth of his 
income and that amusements and other recreation 
unless rigorously checked would take an even 
higher toll. Some students, of course, having 
earned all or part of their living are not helped 
so much by making the analysis, but for the 
majority it is a valuable aid in maturation. It 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY 

















SIZE OF COMMUNITY MEN WOMEN TOTAL 
Se RA eer 9 + 13 
BPN ce ccs ivcss 12 22 34 
10,000-25,000............ 11 14 25 
25,000-50,000............ 6 14 20 
50,000-100,000........... 10 14 24 
100 ,000-200,000.......... 10 9 19 
200, 000-and over.......... 16 29 45 





is a stimulus to more careful planning and to fuller 
and franker discussion of financial matters by 
young couples. 

Furthermore, in deciding upon how much of his 
income shall go to the support of the church, the 
community fund, the Red Cross, and a dozen other 
worthy philanthropies, the student becomes aware, 
vaguely and perhaps only slightly, that a married 
person occupies a place of some responsibility in 
the community; that he has acquired a new status. 
The filling out of the schedule is, therefore, an aid 
to the college student in community socialization. 

Finally, entirely apart from its value to the 
student, an analysis of the schedules will give some 
indication of the points at which the college 
couple’s scale of values will probably have to be 
readjusted when they begin to function as a family 
in a community. 

It is not to be supposed that these estimates have 
any scientific value as a criterion of the minimum 
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income upon which these students will actually 
marry. Some of them under romatic impulsions 
not felt at the time the estimate was made will 
lower their plane of living rather than forego 
marriage; others with good paying jobs may raise 
their plane of living and ref\se to marry on the 
estimate made in the study. The objectives of 
this analysis of the student’s minimum budget 
schedules is to determine; (1) how their minimum 
estimate compares, in so far as data are available, 
with the actual experience of other two person 
families; (2) to discover which categories were 
rated high and which low in the students’ scale of 
values; (3) to compare the estimates of men with 
those of women students; and (4) to determine 
whether or not the size of the community had any 
pronounced influence upon their estimates. 


STUDENT ESTIMATES OF MINIMUM-—FOR-—MARRIAGE 
INCOMES 


The estimates of women students ranged from 
$1,200 to $4,400 with an average of $2,302 and a 
median of $2,192. The men’s estimates ranged 
from $1,000 to $3,045 with an average of $2,003 
and a median of $2,100. Inasmuch as the highest 
quarter of the nation’s family incomes start with 
$1,840, it is quite apparent that many of these 
students have set a minimum, which will result 
either in the postponement of marriage or in a 
certain amount of frustration and possible family 
friction in revising their plane of living downward. 
Approximately two-thirds of the men and four- 
fifths of the women students turned in minimum- 
for-marriage estimates that would place them in 
the fourth quartile. 

There is no extensive study of the actual ex- 
perience of two person family expenditures that is 
comparable in every detail with the student group 
under consideration. The nearest approximation 
is the study made by the National Resources 
Planning Board? Their study gives the data for 
two income levels, $1,500-$1,750 and $2,500- 
$3,000, into which 17 and 37, respectively, of our 
student group fall. Only urban students whose 
estimates fell into these two income groups are 
included in Table 2. 

The four categories in which the student es- 
timates vary widely from the expenditures of two 
person families are food, housing, recreation, and 
health. Since the students would be much 
younger than the control group it is quite probable 


* Family Expenditures in the United States, 1941. 
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that they would not need to spend as much for 
health. It is also possible that a college group for 
business and professional reasons would have to 
spend more for rent even if they had to scrimp a bit 
on food. Finally, it seems likely that experience 
will teach them to curtail their expenditures for 
recreation when budget adjustments have to be 
made. 


STUDENTS SCALE OF VALUES 


An analysis of the student estimates for the 
various categories reveals that he is still more 
preoccupied with immediate personal satisfactions 
and less with the needs of others than is the average 
two-person urban family. In general, although 
there are many exceptions, he does not yet fully 


theatres both men and women would spend more 
than they estimated they would for club and lodge 
dues, papers, magazines, books, records, sheet 
music, gifts to friends, church, and all philanthropic 
causes. 

Ten percent of the students set aside nothing for 
the church and 15 percent made no provision for 
contributions to the Red Cross, community fund, 
and other charities. Actually social suggestion 
and social pressures of many kinds will force most of 
them not only to give something but to give as 
others of their income level are giving. Nearly 
78 percent of all philanthropic gifts and 59 percent 
of church contributions come from families in the 
fourth quartile of American incomes.* Since about 
three-fourths of the students in this study aspire to 


TABLE 2 
STUDENT ESTIMATES OF THE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL INCOME TO BE ALLOTTED TO CERTAIN CATEGORIES 
OF CONSUMPTION COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL EXPENDITURES OF Two-PERSON URBAN AMERICAN 
FamIzies FOR 1935-1936 at Speciric INcomME LEVELS 














$1500-$1750 INCOME LEVEL $2500-$3000 INCOME LEVEL 
CATEGORIES 
pa Two person Student Two person Student 
urban families estimates urban families estimates 
By bic w dis sah ae URCES Co AN GS we Rae see ee ee 27.30% 22.37% 21.10% 20.26% 
Ps hs «CEES FUN ER as MELEE SECTS es chhes dered ee 20.20 27.07 16.90 19.15 
ET SP PETER E et PRCT 1 eae PRESS BTEC! 4.10 2.28 3.90 2.39 
NR a ii aide Boni eens sx ucebs « Chaka hes 2.70 6.23 2.90 6.97 
Personal expenditures... o.oo. cece ewes ec ewece 4.20 4.52 3.50 5.35 
ee Ee cE PET AEELES. UNE ECC RENE ETRE TE 1.00 1.05 0.90 1.15 
| ER SCO OE tary PSN oe Po aT 1.91 1.74 3.36 1.91 
GS Fie eC eN IG He EN GTN hoe ESTERS eee 0.86 0.93 1.06 0.82 
I 55 BOI ES. Ba EEE RS HE 0.24 0.35 0.36 0.24 














sense his responsibility for the maintenance of 
institutions, such as political parties, lodges, 
clubs, churches, and philanthropic agencies. 
Consequently both men and women students 
tended to make rather liberal estimates for such 
categories as recreation and personal expenditures 
(personal care and tobacco) and to cut down on 
categories aiming at personal growth and the 
welfare of others. 

The men estimated, for example, that 5.08 per- 
cent of the family income should go for personal 
care and tobacco. This is almost equal to their 
estimate of the amount they would spend for 
gifts to other individuals outside of the family, 
books, papers, magazines, records, sheet music, 
lodge and club dues, church, and charities com- 
bined. 

For vacations, games, movies, concerts and 


belong to this income group, they are due for a 
rude awakening to social and civic demands. 

In an effort to keep total expenditures within the 
bounds of probable income, many students slashed 
not only items of expenditure for others but also 
items dealing with their own cultural development. 
For example, 15 percent of the women and nearly 
25 percent of the men allotted for books, magazines, 
papers, records, and sheet music barely enough to 
purchase a metropolitan daily newspaper and to 
cover the library rental on half a dozen books with 
no provision for a Sunday paper, magazines, 
music, or for the purchase of books. The ma- 
jority, however, set aside funds for these items in 
sufficient amounts to bring the student -average 


8 National Resources Planning Board, op. cit., table 
358, p. 117. 
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expenditure to 12} percent above that of the 
families of the country as a whole. 


MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 
ESTIMATES 


‘COMPARISON OF 


Since college women generally come from homes 
with greater financial resources than men do, it is 
not surprising that the minimum -for-marriage 
estimate of the women averaged $300 more than 
the men’s estimate. The remarkable thing is how 
closely they agree on some items. 

Women were more conscious than the men of the 
need for spending money on bridal showers, wed- 
ding and other gifts, but both men and women 
planned to spend more for gifts to individuals than 
for church and charity combined by margins of 
$5.18 and $13.81 respectively. 

The men were willing to give, on the average, 
‘$2.79 more to the church than the women were, but 
the women estimated that charities should receive 
$1.68 more than the men allowed for that item. 


laundry and all of the cooking and housekeeping. 

In the matter of personal expenditure each 
thought the expense of the opposite sex would be 
greater. Approximately seven-eights of the men 
thought their wives’ expenditures would be greater 
than theirs; while two-thirds of the prospective 
brides believed their husbands would need as much 
or more than they would. Such an idyllic situa- 
tion presages harmonious home life at the economic 
level. 


RELATION OF SIZE OF COMMUNITY TO STUDENT 
ESTIMATES 


The National Resources Planning Board found 
that, on the whole, family expenditures, for each 
income level, increased with the size of the com- 
munity.‘ Whatever the cause, this trend was not 
so evident in the student estimates. The esti- 
mated expenditures for men living in cities with a 
population of 200,000 and over ranked fourth in 
the list of 7 communities. Among the women’s 








TABLE 3 
AVERAGE EstTIMATES OF ANNUAL EXPENTITURES FOR CERTAIN CATEGORIES 
PERSONAL aya DOMESTIC 
SEX a” w pape GIFTS CHURCH CHARITIES SERVICE HEALTH 
ey. a dae phweak ca $103.19 | $152.34 $38.77 $23.92 $9.67 $61.70 $44.09 
SSE aaa 1S ae amen wt 101.93 176.23 46.29 21.13 11.35 81.50 48.99 


























Although the average for domestic service 
(including laundry, pressing, and dry cleaning) was 
put $20 higher by the women than by the men, the 
percentage of total income allotted for this purpose 
was only slightly higher. Averages blur the 
picture. Only a more detailed analysis reveals the 
good sense and the willingness of the modern 
college woman to do most of her own housework. 
The estimates of the men ranged from $8 to $360; 
the women’s figures ranged from $10 to $580. 
4 percent of the men and 2 percent of the women 
were probably thinking, in the pre-war days of this 
inquiry, of a full time maid; 25 percent of the men 
and 10 percent of the women were figuring on part 
time help. The remaining 71 percent of the men 
were thinking all of the way from a minimum dry 
cleaning bill for a few suits and dresses to hiring all 
of the laundry and dry cleaning done. An addi- 
tional 30 percent of the women were apparently 
figuring on paying for all laundry and dry cleaning, 
but the remaining 58 percent were thinking in 
terms of doing a considerable portion of their own 


estimates the large city group ranked next to the 
lowest whereas the under 2,500 population and 
2,500-10,000 groups ranked fifth and seventh 
(highest) respectively. Although the members in 
each group were too small to make one confident 
that they are representative of the college group, it 
is probable that the business, professional, and 
social position of the college graduate in the small 
community is such that he feels compelled to live in 
the best part of town, to entertain, to dress well, 
and to give to innumerable causes in order to 
maintain his status; whereas the college couple in 
the larger city with its greater anonymity feels less 
social pressure to conform. 


SUMMARY 


Several years’ experience with the minimum-for- 
marriage schedule has shown its value as a teaching 
device; (1) to provide maturation for marriage with 


‘See Family Expenditures in the United States, 
ables 195-201, pp. 66-68. 
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respect to financial matters, and (2) to make the 
students a little more conscious than most of them 
are that marriage entails a new status with added 
responsibility for the maintenance of community 
institutions. The detailed analysis of student dis- 


the logical point of reduction would be in personal 
expenditures and recreation, but because of the 
interest of youth in such matters any attempt on 
the part of either mate to force retrenchment on the 
other may be a source of considerable marital 











tribution of their income among 16 different cate- 
gories reveals that they differ most widely from the 
average two-person urban family of the same 


friction. Although the women put the minimum- 
for-marriage income $300 higher than did the men, 


income group in spending, on the whole, less of the two sexes were in fairly close agreement on the i 
their income on others and more on themselves, percentage of total income to be allocated to the 
If forced to reduce expenditures after marriage, different categories. 


TENTATIVE PLANS FOR THE NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON THE CONSERVATION OF MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY ; 


In response to the requests of members of the Annual Conference on Conservation of Marriage 
and the Family which has been held at Chapel Hill, plans are being made for the Ninth Con- 
ference to be held the second week of next April. Those who wish the Conference and plan 
to come are representative of the range of geographical membership so that it will not be a local 
or Southeastern gathering. Conditions at Chapel Hill and at Durham on account of the war 
program of the University of North Carolina and Duke University forbid the meeting being 
held at either of these cities. At present it appears that Raleigh would be a good choice on i 
account of hotel accommodations and the presence there of a large and efficient branch of a ; 
nationally known cafeteria. There will be no set addresses for the program will consist en- q 
tirely of discussions with the leaders chosen from among those who attend the Conference. The : 
topics will be related to present war and social conditions and the tentative plan is to have Q 
three subjects for discussion, the first extending through the three morning periods, the second, 
the three afternoon periods, and the third, through the three evening sessions. No effort will i 
be made to stimulate attendance and those who do not come will not lose their opportunity 
to attend future Conferences. 

There will be no fees since the annual dues voted by the Conference will not be collected until 


it seems desirable to hold the usual type of conference. 
Ernest R. Groves, Director 


Chape! Hill, North Carolina 
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(3) - results of study — 


will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, 


programs, and the- 
and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect of the field; 


THE RUSSIAN CREOLES OF ALASKA AS A MARGINAL GROUP 


MARGARET MARY WOOD 
Russell Sage College 


HE interest in Alaska which has been 
aroused by its strategic importance in the 
present world-war conflict is bringing to the 

fore as worthy of attention many problems of this 
distant American frontier to which little heed has 
hitherto been given. Among these problems the 
marginal position of the Russian creoles in Alaska 
is one which is of special sociological interest. 
The position of this group is not only characterized 
by the difficulties which are commonly associated 
with the marginal position of racial hybrids, but it 
is also further complicated by a number of cultural 
difficulties which are in many respects unique. 
These latter difficulties must be seen in the light of 
the history of the group to be rightly understood. 
The present Russian creoles in Alaska are the 
descendants of mixed marriages between the 
Russians and the Alaskan natives which occurred 
during the period of Russian rule in Alaska. The 
term “creole” was legally defined by the Russian 
authorities to mean the children of Russian fathers 
and the native women, and it was used in this sense 
in the Russian colonies. In the southern United 
States and in the West Indies, however, the term is 
used differently and only includes children of Span- 
ish or French descent born in America of European 
parents. Historians in writing about Alaska have, 
for the most part, adopted the Russian use cf the 
term; but it has not found a ready acceptance with 
the American settlers in Alaska who tend to 
designate the creoles as “natives” or “half-breeds.” 
Both of these terms are keenly resented by the 
creole group as I learned to my regret when I was 
teaching at Kodiak in 1916. I inadvertently re- 
ferred to the creoles as natives in making a distinc- 
tion between some of their customs and those of the 
American group in Kodiak. My tactless remark 


was repeated in garbled form to the local school 
board, all of whom were creoles, and stirred up a 
furore which cost me my position for the following 
year, deservedly enough perhaps. The question of 
their name is one concerning which the creole 
group are exceedingly sensitive. 

Precise statistics of the creoles in Alaska are 
lacking, but their number is not large. Russian 
records for Alaska in 1860 give the number of 
creoles who had been baptized into the Russian 
Church as 1,676.1 In the United States census 
report of 1880, Ivan Petroff, who enumerated the 
Alaskan population for the government, gives their 
number as 1,756. In more recent census reports 
the Russian creoles are not distinguished from 
other natives of mixed blood in Alaska. The 1930 
census gives 7,825 as the number of natives of 
mixed blood out of a total native population of 
29,983, but does not list the Russian creoles 
separately. They probably do not constitute more 
than a third to a half of the natives of mixed blood, 
however, for racial diffusion is occurring rapidly in 
Alaska. This diffusion is to be expected. It is the 
natural outcome of a situation in which a pioneer 
breed of white men, isolated from women of their 
own race, are in contact with a docile and not 
unattractive native people. The Russians recog- 
nized this situation in Alaska with greater frank- 
ness and tolerance than it has since been accorded 
under American rule. 

Under the jurisdiction of the Russian American 
Company, which was chartered in 1799, order was 
introduced into the Russian colony and the earlier 


1Clarence L. Andrews, The Story of Alaska (The 
Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 5th ed., 1942), p. 
129, footnote 7. 
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abuse of the native population, especially the 
peaceful and unoffending Aleuts and Kodiaks, was 
checked. Efforts were made to civilize and to 
Christianize the native people with the result that 
the native women living with Russian men became 
to some degree at least Russianized. Homes were 
established, patterned as far as possible along 
Russian lines, and the children were reared in the 
Russian tradition. The relationship, on the other 
hand, of American men with the native women has 
tended in most instances, although there are of 
course exceptions, to be casual in nature and to be 
devoid of responsibility on the man’s part. The 
union is not legalized in any way; the man makes 
no effort to establish a home, either American or 
native in character, for the woman; and he fails to 
provide for, or even to acknowledge, any children 
who may be born of the union. The problem of 
providing for the children devolves upon the 
mother’s shoulders and the children become identi- 
fied with her people and not with their father’s as 
were the Russian creoles. This difference is an 
important one in understanding some of the 
problems of social adjustment with which the 
creole group were faced after the transfer of Alaska 
to American control. Their status in the eyes of 
the Americans was a less favorable one than they 
had formerly enjoyed, a fact which was conducive 
to resentment and bitterness. 

The three chief centers of the creole population 
in Alaska are Unalaska, Kodiak, and Sitka. The 
Russians had few contacts with the Indians living 
in the interior of Alaska or with the Eskimo tribes 
living along the coast north of the Kuskokwim 
River. The native blood in the creoles stems 
largely from the Aleuts, the Kodiaks, and the 
Thlingits, a West Coast Indian tribe in the Sitka 
area. The Thlingits were far less docile and 
amenable to Russian domination, however, than 
were the peaceable and defenseless Aleuts and 
Kodiaks. They resented the Russians taking 
their women; and, since they were well armed, they 
could make their resentment felt. The first settle- 
ment at Sitka. was massacred in 1802 and for 
many years after it was re-established in 1804 the 
Russians found it necessary to maintain a careful 
guard. Because of this hostile attitude on the part 
of the Indians, and also because the Aleuts and 
Kodiaks were better hunters and adapted them- 
selves to Russians ways more readily, the Russians 
took many of the two latter peoples, both men and 
women, to Sitka with them. Consequently, there 
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is probably more Aleut and Kodiak blood in the 
Sitka creoles than there is Indian blood. There is 
much Aleut blood also in the creoles at Kodiak. 
The Kodiaks themselves were classified by early 
observers as an Eskimo people belonging to the 
Kaniagmute tribe, a large and important tribe 
living on Kodiak Island and on the mainland of the 
Alaska Peninsula opposite the Island. Today, 
owing to racial diffusion, the Kodiaks have largely 
lost their identity as an Eskimo people and are 
generally regarded as Aleuts. The Aleuts, al- 
though racially allied to the Eskimos, differ from 
them in language and in many important habits. 
“Aleut” was the Eskimo word for “the other 
people” in contrast to the term “Innuit,” meaning 
man or people by which the Eskimos designated 
themselves. 

In bringing large numbers of Aleuts to Kodiak, 
the Russians complicated the problems of both 
these native peoples in working out an integrated 
and meaningful new way of life in the Russian 
pattern. The natives had not only to adjust to the 
customs of the Russians, but also to each other’s 
customs as well. Their success in making these 
adjustments and in evolving a fairly stable and 
well-integrated cultural pattern along Russian 
lines in but two or three generations is a remarkable 
achievement. This integration had been barely 
accomplished, however, when the Russian colony 
was transferred to the United States and they were 
again faced by the difficult problem of adjusting 
their way of life to that of an alien people. For the 
first half century of American rule little help was 
given them in making this new adjustment. The 
few Americans with whom they came into contact 
usually treated them as inferiors because of their 
mixed blood and had no appreciation of either the 
Russian or the native traits in their culture. The 
super-sensitive attitude which I encountered 
among the creoles at Kodiak in 1916 is under- 
standable in view of the insecurity of their position. 

Kodiak, although a frontier town in many 
respects, isnot anewcommunity. It was founded 
by Baranof in 1792 and is the oldest permanent 
settlement made by the Russians in Alaska. It 
was the headquarters of the Russian American 
Company until Sitka was reestablished in 1804, and 
it continued to be an important fur-trading post 
and whaling station during all of the Russian period 
and for the first decade or two of American rule. 
The importance of the community then began to 
decline with the depletion of the great right whaling 
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grounds in the north Pacific and with the practical 
extermination of the valuable sea otter which the 
United States government had failed to protect as 
the Russian Company had wisely done. 

During the sixty years that Alaska was under 
the monopoly of the Russian Company, which 
held three successive twenty-year charters granted 
by the Russian government, the first in 1799, the 
colony was well managed—far better than it was for 
many years afterwards under American rule.’ 
The failure of the United States government to 
understand Alaskan problems has resulted in the 
wasteful exploitation of certain of the territory’s 
resources and in the too rigid conservation of 
others, such as the coal and timber, the wise de- 
velopment of which would have benefited the 
Alaskan people. The great wealth of Alaska in fur 


and fish and gold has not gone to enrich the people . 


who live there, whether white or native. It has 
been taken out of the territory. The white popu- 
lation in the main are working-class and white- 
collar people of moderate incomes—they are a 
“democracy in shirtsleeves,’’ to quote Governor 
Ernest H. Gruening, the present incumbent—and 
the native people are extremely poor. 

As a result of the short-sighted American 
policies toward Alaska it is hardly to be wondered 
that the Kodiak creoles looked back to the period 
of Russian rule as a kind of Golden Age. The 
trade in fox and ermine fur which still existed in 
1916 was far less lucrative than the sea otter trade 
had been in the old days, and the income from it 
was at best uncertain. Their other source of cash 
income was also inadequate. The salmon canning 
season was brief and even with careful management 
it was difficult for a family to make their earnings 
last until the next season. Before the winter was 
over most of the families were forced to go into debt 
for groceries at one or both of the two stores in the 
community, thus mortgaging their future earnings. 
It was a discouraging situation and one which 
seemed to offer little hope of betterment. No one 
in 1916 could possibly have dreamed that a bare 
quarter of a century later Baranof’s old town would 
be one of the strategic outposts in the defense of the 


* For an enlightening account of the failure of the 
United States government to understand Alaska and 
its problems, see Jeanette Paddock Nichols, Alaska, 
A History of Its Administration, Exploitation, and In- 
dustrial Development During Its First Half Century under 
the Rule of the United States (The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, Cleveland, 1924). 
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North American continent and that thousands of 
men would be working feverishly, and for fabulous 
wages, to turn the lonely little town into a great 
air and submarine base. Kodiak today is a boom 
town of the western frontier type with all that this 
change portends for the native creole population. 

In 1916 the population of the Kodiak area was 
predominantly creole. Out of a total number of 
about 450 people in the village of Kodiak, only 22, 
including 3 children, were pure blood whites and 
the number of pure blood natives was equally 
small. There were a few other whites on nearby 
islands; 2 at Ouzinkie on Spruce Island, 5 or 6 at 
Afognak, and 7 or 8 at Woody Island where a 
small government wireless station and a Baptist 
orphanage for native children were located. Both 
of these institutions have since been moved to 
Kodiak. 

During the quarter of a century since I taught at 
Kodiak nearly all of the older generation who spoke 
only Russian or the native dialect have died, and 
today English is the only language one hears in 
Kodiak. The younger generation knows no other 
language. The sentiment of the community today 
is also American and not Russian as it was 25 _ 
years ago. In spite of the handicaps of their 
position the creole group at Kodiak have succeeded 
in becoming Americanized to a large degree. In 
the more isolated communities of Ouzinkie and 
Afognak the process has been somewhat slower. 
The school has played an importznt part in the 
transition. Kodiak now has a standard four-year 
high school in place of the poorly equipped four- 
teacher elementary school in which I taught. The 
community also has a good hospital, whereas in 
1916 there were no health facilities worthy of the 
name nearer than Seward. 

The Russian Church is the strongest link with 
the past in Kodiak at the present time. The 
history of the Church in the community is an in- 
teresting one. When Baranof established the 
Kodiak colony he wrote to Shelekof, who was then 
in Russia organizing the Russian American 
Company, asking for various supplies and for a 
priest, “a clergyman of learning, mild, not super- 
stitious, and not a bigot.”* The answer to this 


§ Andrews, op. cit., p. 58, footnote 3. See also pp. 
63-64 and footnotes 17-21. A more detailed account of 
the work of Christianizing the natives and of Baranof’s 
troubles with some of the priests is contained in Hector 
Chevigny’s dramatic story of Baranof’s life, Lord of 
Alaska: Baranov and the Russian Adventure (Viking 
Press, N. Y., 1942). 
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request was not one priest but ten, some of whom 
were bigots and trouble makers, and some of whom 
worked faithfully and in a spirit of sacrifice to 
convert and to educate the natives. A church was 
built at Kodiak and a chapel at Ouzinkie on Spruce 
Island where Father Herman selected a site for a 
farm school and where he worked until his death in 
1837. In 1805 Rezanof, the son-in-law of Shelekof 
and one of the organizers of the Russian American 
Company, founded a school and a library at 
Kodiak. Mrs. Banner, the wife of the manager of 
the post, was put in charge of a group of girls who 
were to study home-making. A hospital with ten 
beds was also built at Kodiak. 

The interest shown in education by the Russian 
American Company redounds to their credit. It 
contrasts sharply with the indifference shown by 
the United States government for many years 
following our purchase of Alaska. The Russians 
withdrew their schools in 1867, but later re-es- 
tablished a number of them. Annual appropria- 
tions of $40,000 for the support of the Russian 
Church in Alaska and $20,000 for schools were 
made by the Russian government io meet the needs 
of her former subjects. In 1888 the Russian ap- 
propriation for Alaskan education reached the high 
point of $45,000. The first appropriation for 
education in Alaska made by the United States 
government was in 1884 when the sum of $25,000 
was appropriated but went unspent that year for 
the lack of ideas as to how to use it. 

It was not until many years after the transfer of 
Alaska to American control that the Kodiak 
creoles had any reason to feel that the government 
of the new country of which they had become a 
part was in the least interested in their welfare. 
Kodiak fell within the fur-bearing area over which 
the Alaska Commercial Company held a monopoly 
lease from 1870 until 1890 and the Northern Com- 
mercial Company from 1890 until 1910. Under 
the terms of the lease an elementary school was 
maintained for a time at Kodiak, but otherwise the 
welfare of the population was neglected. It was 
during this period that the sea otter were all but 
exterminated. In 1910 a law was passed making 
it illegal to kill them and in recent years a few 
have reappeared. 

Russia’s interest in the education and religious 
welfare of the creole group after they were no longer 
her subjects naturally strengthened their ad- 
herence to the Russian traits in their culture 


4 Nichols, op. cit., p. 102 and footnote. 
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pattern, and in particular their loyalty to the 
Russian Church which met not only their religious 
needs but also their social needs with its numerous 
colorful religious holidays and festivities. Russian 
support of the Church continued until the Russian 
Revolution, but the support for schools was de- 
creased after the United States government began 
to appropriate more money for schools in Alaska 
and after religious opening exercises in the public 
schools had been prohibited. The creoles had been 
prejudiced against the government schools at first 
because of the Protestant religious exercises which 
were customary. 

At the present writing there are two systems of 
public schools in Alaska. The United States 
Bureau of Indian Affairs maintains a system of 
schools for native children and the Territory of 
Alaska for white children. The latter system is 
financed by appropriations of the Territorial 
Legislature and by 25 percent of the Alaska Fund 
which consists of Federal taxes collected in Alaska. 
The affairs of the Territorial schools are managed 
by local school boards which are under the super- 
vision of the Territorial Department of Education 
in Juneau. The school at Kodiak is one of the 
Territorial schools. — 

With the passing of the older generation who 
spoke Russian the dominance of the Church at 
Kodiak is becoming less marked. It still serves 
the religious needs of the creole group, but many 
of their social needs are being met by other agen- 
cies. Creole boys and girls, for instance, take an 
active part in the young people’s groups of the 
Baptist Church which has been established in the 
community, but do not as yet join the church 
itself. There is more social visiting between the 
creole and the white groups than formerly and the 
two groups mix more freely at dances. Twenty- 
five years ago both groups attended the same 
dances when the dance hall was hired. They did 
not sit together or dance together, however, except 
that the American men, if they could think of an 
alibi to offer their wives, would sometimes dance 
with the more attractive of the creole girls, most of 
whom were much better dancers than the American 
women. And occasionally at the masquerade 
dances, celebrating the Russian New Year, when a 
feeling of good fellowship prevailed, some of the 
creole men would dance with the American women. 

It was the younger people who resented the 
American attitude of superiority most keenly. 
This was particularly true of a small group who 
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-were the legitimate children of white men who had 
married creole women and who had established 
comfortable homes for their families. A few of 
these young people had been sent outside for some 
education beyond the grade school at Kodiak; and, 
hence, were more awake to the injustice of social 
distinctions based on race prejudice alone. The 
illegitimate children of white fathers, no matter 
how resentful they may inwardly have felt, could 
say but little since they would have been ostracized 
anyhow because of their illegitimacy for which the 
blame was placed entirely on the mother. 

The illegitimacy rate was high the year that I 
was in Kodiak; more than half the babies born that 
year were illegimate. There were also two cases of 
infanticide. Both the mothers were maids in 
American homes, and both refused to reveal the 
father. Suspicion pointed to white men in the 
community, but not to the women’s employers. 
When the women were taken to Valdez, the 
headquarters of the judicial district in which 
Kodiak is located, to be tried, the court dismissed 
the cases. 

In comparing the hustling boom-town Kodiak, 
conscious of its importance in world affairs, which 
has mushroomed into existence in the past two 
years with the isolated little creole community of 
former times, the question of the effects of this 
rapid change on the future of the creole group 
naturally arises, At present any answers to this 
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question must be largely conjectural; the change is 
too recent for its full impact to be apparent. That 
it has greatly accelerated the processes of assimila- 
tion and amalgamation would, however, seem to be 
inevitable. Large numbers of the recent arrivals 
were single young men and some of them have 
found wives among the creole girls. There have 
also been less honorable relationships; children are 
being born out of wedlock, notwithstanding the 
fact that Kodiak has recently licensed houses of 
prostitution. The increase in delinquency which is 
plaguing many American cities has also been noted 
at Kodiak. 

For the young creole men the competition of the 
white men coming into the community for the favor 
of the creole girls presents a problem. If many of 
the Kodiak girls marry into the white group, the 
creole men will have to look farther afield for their 
wives. Itseems probable that this situation would 
result in their marrying girls from other more 
isolated villages in the Kodiak area where the 
proportion of native blood in the population is 
greater than it isat Kodiak. The process of racial 
diffusion would thus reach out to groups who are 
not themselves immediately in contact with the 
white population at Kodiak. The Kodiak area 
offers interesting material for a study of the in- 
fluence of varying degrees of isolation upon the 
processes of racial diffusion and of cultural as- 
similation. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN AND CARIBBEAN REGIONS—A COMPARI- 
SON IN RACE AND CULTURE CONTACTS* 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


I 


UR interest in the comparative study of 
race and culture contacts in the Medit- 
erranean and Caribbean regions is pre- 

dominantly an interest in the comparison of race 
relations in the Anglo-Saxon and Latin subregions 
of the Caribbean region. That this is so becomes 
clear from a definition of what we understand by 
Mediterranean and Caribbean regions or, in other 
words, the European and the American Mediter- 
raneans. In both cases, a centrally located, that is 
to say, a truly Mediterranean sea unites rather 
than separates the surrounding coastal rimlands. 
Sicily is nearer to Tunisia than to Savoy, as recent 
events have taught us anew, and Morocco is facing 
Spain across the narrow Straits of Gibraltar while 
it is separated from the Sudan by the desert belt of 
the Sahara. Likewise, Louisiana is closer to Cuba 
than to Massachusetts, as Colombia is closer to 
Puerto Rico than to the republics of La Plata 
from which it is separated by the Amazonas 
jungles. Mediterranean civilization may be said 
to reach as far as the olive tree is grown while its 
outer frontiers are marked by the northernmost 
and southernmost extension of vine cultivation. 
It should be noted that this coincides with the 
extension of ancient Roman penetration. The 
Caribbean region, in turn, although known as the 
world’s sugar bowl and coffee pot, with cotton 
fields, tobacco crops, and banana plantations of 
probably equal importance, is best defined by the 
prevailing human factor connected with it. Socio- 
logically speaking, the Caribbean region may be 
said to extend as far as dense rural settlement of 
former African slaves is found; and the settlerhent 
of Africans, again, coincides with the lowland 
area of plantation economy. The Negro has 
become the leading phenomenon of the Caribbean 
region as the olive tree has always been the leading 
phenomenon of the Mediterranean region.! 


*Read before the twenty-second meeting of the 
Society for Social Research, Chicago, August 1943. 

1 The Caribbean region may be called the “life-space” 
of the Negro in America, in accordance with Friedrich 
Ratzel’s formulation in his essay “Der Lebensraum” in 
Festgaben fuer Albert Schaeffle (Tuebingen, 1901), pp. 


This definition would put the highland areas of 
Mexico, sociologically as well as geographically and 
historically, closer to the highlands areas of Peru 
than to the lowland areas of Costa Rica. Mexico 
belongs to the Pacific region of America, so much so 
that even the Philippines were at some time sub- 
jected to the Vice-Royalty of New Spain. The 
same is true of the highland areas of Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Costa Rica. Neither the Indians 
nor the Mestizos, nor the Spaniards moved in any 
appreciable numbers into the humid lowland regions 
on the Atlantic coast of Central America, so that 
these regions finally were settled by a mixture of In- 
dians and runaway Negro slaves on the Mosquito 
Coast and by black Jamaican workers on the planta- 
tions of the United Fruit Company.? On the other 
hand, the definition which we have presented would 
include the southern regions of the United States, 
as far as the lowland region of plantation economy 
is extended, along with the British, Dutch, and 
French possessions in the West Indies.* About the 
same way as Cross and Crescent are facing each 
other in the Mediterranean, so Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon civilization are interlocking in the Carib- 





104-189. However, Ratzel’s examples are taken al- 
most entirely from plant and animal ecology and the 
detailed application to, and correlation with, the phe- 
nomena of human ecology are still lacking. 

2A. Greenfell Price, White Settlers in the Tropics, 
American Geographical Society, Special Publication 
No. 23, New York, 1939; Charles David Kepner, So- 
cial Aspects of the Banana Industry, Diss. Columbia 
University (New York, 1936); Leo Waibel, “White 
Settlement in Costa Rica,” The Geographical Review, 
XXIX (1939), 529-560; Robert Cushman Murphy, 
“Racial Succession in the Colombian Choco,” The 
Geographical Review, XXTX (1939), 461-47. 

3 The American Negro has become indigenous to the 
cotton areas of Western Tennessee, not to the moun- 
tain areas of Eastern Tennessee. He has also not 
become indigenous in the American North, despite 
large-scale migration after the turn of the present cen- 
tury; he forms there an immigrant minority, which is 
not rooted in the soil and does not reproduce itself, 
except by continued immigration. See Rupert B. 
Vance, Human Factors in Cotton Culture, (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1929), pp. 7, 30, 32, 
36, 41, and literature mentioned there. 
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bean.‘ Moreover, the definition which we have 
offered, would seem to indicate that the problem of 
race relations in the Caribbean region is intrinsic- 
ally the problem of colonialism, brought about by 
the needs of economic exploitation, in short, of an 
economic rather than a biological nature. Under 
this aspect, the apparent difference in race relations 
between Bahia and Alabama would shrink con- 
siderably. The actual social position of a dark- 
skin laborer in Bahia, although he is separated 
from both his white and mulatto compatriots 
“only” by barriers of class, is not basically different 
from the social position of a dark-skin cotton- 
picker in Alabama‘who is lumped together with a 
light-skin city Negro anc along with him separated 
from the white folks in terms of race.* 

However, the very fact, that the Negro is 
participating in the.common inter-American class 
pattern of society in Latin American countries 
while he is still a segregated segment of the total 
population in the countries dominated by Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, shows that economic con- 
siderations alone are not capable of explaining the 
complexities of cultural differentiation. It is the 
thesis of this paper, that only a comparative study 
of race and culture contacts in the European and 
the American Mediterranean will furnish the key to 
our problem and that Spain is the link which forges 
not only Orient and Occident but also the old world 
and the colonial world together. 


II 


To understand Spain, we must understand the 
Mediterranean. In another paper,‘ I have tried to 


* Alexander von Humboldt spoke already about the 
“American Mediterranean” as a region wherein “a 
concert is established between men of the same colour, 
although separated by difference of language and in- 
habiting opposite coasts”: Alexander de Humboldt and 
Aimé Bonpland, Personal Narrative of Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent, during the 
Years 1799-1804 (transl. into English by Helen M. 
Williams), London, 1818. — 

5 Donald Pierson, Negroes in Brasil (University of 
Chicago Press, 1942). Pierson’s book stands for a type 
of literature on South America which is most revealing 
if read between the lines. It reveals, that the main 
practicsl difference between Anglo-American and Latin- 
American race attitudes is in the position of the Mu- 
latto rather than the Negro. In the predominantly 
Indian countries, “Mestizo” is to be substituted for 
“Mulatto.” 

* Religion and Nationality. Unpublished paper, 
read at the 14th Annual Festival of Music and Fine 
Arts, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. April, 1943. 


explain that East and West in Mediterranean and 
European history stand for tribalism and territori- 
alism respectively; that jus sanguwinis and the 
pattern where family, religion, and nationality are 
inextricably intertwined are peculiar to the East 
as Robertson Smith in his Religion of the Semites 
and Emile Durkheim in his Elementary Forms 
of the Religious Life, although the latter somewhat 
oddly escaping to the antipodes, had already in- 
dicated; while jus soli, together with unified law 
within a wide empire, where Roman citizenship 
finally was bestowed upon non-Roman provincials, 
and lastly the emergence of the territorially con- 
ceived nation-state circumscribe the contributions 
of the West. The antagonism of the East is the 
antagonism of believers and disbelievers while the 
antagonism of the West is the antagonism of the 
civilized world and the barbarians. 

Spain combines the aspects of both East and 
West.’ It has often been remarked that Spanish 
national consciousness is passionately religious in 
its origin; but the idea of the unity of faith, char- 
acteristic of the universal church of Rome, covered 
uncompromisingly the whole territory of Spain and 
prevented the symbiotic relationships of various 
religious nationalities, which marked racial and 
cultural relationships within Islamic civilization 
and found classical expression in the Turkish 
“Millet” system, from becoming the enduring 
pattern of Spanish life. Jews and Moors were not 
tolerated in Christian Spain while settled com- 
munities of disbelievers, if submissive, were 
tolerated and utilized under a grant of self-govern- 
ment in Islamic law. Moreover, converts rose to 
the highest ranks in Islamic society so that it has 
been well said that “one of the chief reasons why 
the Turks were so dangerous to Europe was be- 
cause they were so successful in employing Euro- 
peans against her.”* In Spain, however, religious 
suspicion against Moors and Jews remained alive, 
even after they had been converted, and hardened 
into a social antagonism of peculiar persistence.°* 

7 Roger Bigelow Merriman, The Rise of the Spanish 
Empire in the Old World and in the New. Vols. II, III, 
IV (New York, 1925); Rafael Altamira, A History of 
Spanish Civilization, transl. from the Spanish by 
P. Volkov. (London, 1930); Salvador de Madariaga. 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards. An Essay in 
Comparative Psychology (London, 1927); J. Fred 
Rippy. Crusaders of the Jungle. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1936). 

8 Merriman, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 100. 

°H. C. Lea, The Moriscos of Spain (Philadelphia, 
1901); Cecil Roth, A History of the Marannos (Philadel- 
phia, 1941). 
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The principle of limpieza de sangre, or purity of 
blood, had all the aspects which we associate with a 
color bar, only that “bad blood” did not so much 
refer to biological features as to the obstinacy in- 
herent in heretical descent. It required that no 
one should be admitted to many of the colleges and 
universities, to benefices in numerous cathedrals, to 
most of the religious and to all of the military 
orders, and, in some places, also to municipal 
office, if he had in him Moorish or Jewish blood or 
even if he, although a Spaniard of pure extraction, 
had been publicly penanced by the Inquisition. 
Negro blood, on the other hand, seemed not to be 
equally contaminated by the obstinacy of previous 
religious convictions; actually, numerous Negro 
slaves were easily absorbed into the population at 
large under the classification of ““Ladinos” as soon 
as they had ceased to be “barbarians” and acquired 
the Spanish language along with the habits of 
Spanish civilization.!° The final expulsion of them 
by the almost entirely christianized Moors took 
place in 1609, after many conflicts had ensued and 
more than a century after the fall of Granada and 
the discovery of America. The bitterest phase in 
the struggle against the Moors, then, does not pre- 
cede but coincide with the first century of Spanish 
overseas colonization so that the traits acquired 
there must needs have been of the most far-reach- 
ing impact here. 

The connection between the two worlds cannot 
be seen personally enough. Most of the early 
immigrants were people from Andalusia where the 
influence of Moorish civilization had been great- 
est... Many of them were soldiers who had been 
left without occupation by the cessation of the war 
or rather the wars."* When Quesada, the con- 
quistador of Colombia, entered the plain of Cundi- 
namarca, he was reminded, so it is told, by the 
outlines of the mountains around the great plain 
of the summits of the Sierra Nevada, below which 
he had passed his boyhood years. The name of 
Nueva Granada, however, with which the region 
was christened by the Spaniards, carries more than 


10H. A. Wyndham, The Ailantic and Slavery. Iss. 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs (London, 1935), pp. 242-249. Charles 
Edward Chapman, Colonial Hispanic America: A 
History (New York, 1930), p. 128. As to continued 
slave imports into Portugal, see the literature quoted 
in Robert R. Kuczynski, Population Movements (Ox- 
ford, 1936), pp. 13-14. 

11 Chapman, op. cit., pp. 32-33, 

% Dana G. Munro, The Five Republics of Central 
America (New York, 1918), pp. 191-192. 


a mere geographical reminiscence. ‘The Con- 
quistadores,” says Merriman, in his History of the 
Spanish Empire, “lost few opportunities to remind 
themselves that the progress of the vast empire 
which they were winning in the New World, was in 
some of its aspects but a prolongation of the 
Crusades.” Moreover, the very administrative 
methods which were applied in the conquered terri- 
tories were shaped according to Spanish and Portu- 
guese precedents. Souza, colonizer of Brazil, 
in setting up the so-called capitaneos as feudal 
fiefs of the Portuguese Crown, utilized experiences 
which had been won in the reconquest against the 
Moors back in the old country. Even more strik- 
ing is the case of Antonio de Mendoza, the first 
viceroy of New Spain.'* Mendoza was the son of 
the first Marquis de Mondéjar, who had done 
brilliant service in the Granadan war and subse- 
quently in the administration of the conquered 
kingdom; his whole family had enjoyed wide ex- 
perience in the problems of the frontier, one of his 
brothers, for instance, having been president of the 
Council of the Indies and of Castile and another 
one captain of the galleys in the Mediterranean 
fighting against the Turkish Corsairs. Closer in- 
vestigation into the antecedents of Spanish ad- 
ministrators in America might well disclose still 
more amazing facts. Finally, there might be 
quoted one instance of later times which illuminates 
the landscape of the Latin-American mind like a 
flash in the dark. An English globetrotter, 


. Colonel J. P. Hamilton, traveling through Colom- 


bia in 1827, describes a comedy performed by the 
nuns of the Incarnation on the occasion of the 
re-election of the former lady Abbess. Here is 
what he tells:!® 


The servants and slaves were all gaudily dressed. 
These were to perform a play first, in the square of the 
convent, which was to represent a battle between the 
Spaniards and the Moors. At two o’clock the per- 
formance commenced with the servants in the square, 
who were drawn up in two lines, each having their 
general in front, the Moorish army being commanded 
by the Mulatto girl who played so well on the organ. 
After a number of speeches and bitter reproaches be- 
tween the contending armies, a desperate fight took 





13 Merriman, op. cit., vol. III, p. 582, and the litera- 
ture mentioned there, especially Aguado, Restrepo 
Tirado, and Moses. 

14 Chapman, op. cit., p. 72. 

15 Merriman, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 679. 

1% Col. J. P. Hamilton, Travels through the Interior 
Provinces of Colombia (London 1827), p. 103. 
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place with wooden swords, and of course the Christians 
gained a complete victory over the infidels. 


In this flash, we see, 400 years after Quesada’s 
conquest, the pattern all set upon which Nueva 
Granada was founded.'’ It is the pattern of the 
unity of faith which overrides the patterris of 
disunity otherwise prevailing in colonial society. 
The Church, although continuously supported by 
the Crown, could not blot out the greed for gold, 
reckless exploitation, and petty haughtiness, but it 
could keep them in check. True to Mediterranean 
tradition, cultural distinctions remained more 
important than racial differentiations. Nor was 
this situation altogether unwarranted by the 
nature of the situation at hand. Spanish and 
Portuguese immigration, weak in numbers and 
almost exclusively male in character, took willingly 
to native wives and concubines, and their numer- 
ous mixed-blood offspring were not only a welcome 
addition to the army of occupation, as it were, but 
served also as a corroding force within native serf- 
and imported slave-societies, depriving them of a 
leadership which, if thrust back upon them, would 
have proved even more ambitious and unruly than 
it actually was under the Spanish wing.'* Con- 
siderations of church policies as well as of raison 
d’état flowed together into one powerful stream 
which gained further support from the hatred of 
foreigners, be it because they were ravaging 
British and Dutch buccaneers or be it because they 
were devilish, commercially-minded protestant 
heretics.'* In our day the same stream carries the 
attitudes which are directed against “American 
Imperialism” and “Dollar Diplomacy.” The black 


1” Nueva Granada stands here for Latin America as 
a whole. For instance, Prof. Luis Leal of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago informs me that the performance repre- 
senting the battle between the Spaniards and the 
Moors is given year after year all over Mexico and that, 
in many places, it has ceased to be a purely ecclesias- 
tical performance and has become a popular festivity. 
This writer has, however, not found any allusion to 
this in literature other than Hamilton. 

% Bernhard Moses, The Spanish Dependencies in 
South America, I (London, 1914), 396 ff.; Chapman, 
op. cit., pp. 117-119; 239. G. Mollien, Travels in the 
Republic of Colombia, Transl. from the French (London, 
1824) pp. 340, 353, 354. 

1” Chapman, op. cit., p. 110: “Prohibitions were soon 
raised against the entry of any foreigners whatsoever, 
and the few who drifted in were ever in danger of being 
denounced as heretics or witches.” See also J. Steuart, 
Bogota in 1836-37 (New York, 1838), pp. 177-181. 


workers who struck against the United Fruit 
Company in the Santa Marta district of Colombia 
in 1928 enjoyed the sympathies of the landowners 
and the merchants of the region, regardless of 
color, and of the local newspapers in addition.?° 
A strike against white, foreign, and protestant 
capitalists, as is almost invariably the case in 
Latin-America, must of necessity lose its racial or 
class-war tinge in favor of a powerful upsurge of 
nationalistic sentiment. 

To summarize in the words of Lord Bryce: 
“Religion has been in the past as powerful a dis- 
severing force as has racial antagonism. In the 
case of Spaniards and Portuguese, religion, as soon 
as the Indians had been baptized, made race differ- 
ences seem insignificant. Islam has always done 
this in the East and in Africa.’’** Religion, then, 
is paramount in Spanish colonization and tends to 
mitigate economic antagonism arising out of the 
plantation system. Church and state promote 
policies of peaceful, and sometimes of forceful, 
assimilation. Half-breeds are enlisted as quasi- 
white allies with the effect that colored populations 
are deprived of potential leadership. But racial 
antagonisms shining through social and cultural 
patterns of intergroup relationships are not entirely 
excluded, as the history of the Central American 
republics and their more recent attitude toward 
black Jamaican immigration proves. 


Ill 


English colonization must be understood by way 
of contrast. Englishmen are different. No 
Englishman has ever acquired a colony in honor of 
Christ, or the king, or the nation, or any such-like 
impracticability. English Empire-builders have 
striven to make their acquisitions paying proposi- 
tions. One of the oldest colonies, the plantation of 
Virginia, and many other colonies afterward, were 
organized as commercial companies whose stock- 
holders expected a fair return for their invest- 
ments.2* Commercialism, however, and all the 


J. Fred Rippy. The Capitalists and Colombia 
(New York, 1930), pp. 179-193; Charles David Kep- 
ner, op. cit., pp. 192-195. 

1 James Bryce. South America; Observations and 
Impressions (New York, 1912), p. 482. 

Salvador de Madariaga, op. cit., esp. pp. 17-24, 
176-178. Madariaga presents the most illuminating, 
although somewhat too dogmatically conceived, social 
psychology of English civilization. 

% Ewarts Boutell Greene, The Foundation of Amer- 
ican Nationality (New York, 1922), pp. 45-65. Rupert 
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antagonisms that arose out of the plantation 
system, was enforced and supported by racialism. 
Both have their common root in the practical sense 
for cooperation and compromise which are em- 
bodied in British institutions such as the com- 
petitive-cooperative games played on the famous 
playing fields of England and the rules of parlia- 
mentary routine. Successful cooperation, how- 
ever, requires a homogeneous group with a vigorous 
group spirit suited for teamwork and it is believed 
that such a spirit is hardly te be found outside the 
British isles and among populations not of British 
descent. The failure of parliamentary regimes 
almost everywhere outside the English-speaking 
world at large and Great Britain in particular would 
lend strong support to this analysis. Spanish 
authoritarianism, on the other hand, because it 
was not based on the principle of nationality and 
the consent of the governed, could weld together 
heterogeneous populations. 

As a result of all this, British policy has early 
refused to follow in the footsteps of Spanish as- 
similationism and evolved not so much a theory 
but a practice of theirown. Where the Spaniards 
appointed Indian Chieftains as alcaldes and made 
them part of their administrative system, English 
representatives crowned them kings and shoved 
their people back into reservations, so as to min- 
imize friction between them and white settlers. 
Racial intermarriage with Indians, and later with 
Negroes, was frowned upon in early Virginia, and 
white women were imported from England. 
This attitude cannot simply be labeled “preju- 
dice.” It precedes prejudice so much that it may 
be called an article of faith. In asermon, preached 
in Southwarke and printed in London in 1609 
“in the presence of many honourable and worship- 
ful adventurers and planters for Virginia,” refer- 
ence is made to Abram whom the Lord had 
promised to make into a great nation in which all 
the generations of the earth will be blessed. The 
preacher continues: 


Then must Abram’s posteritie keep them to them- 
selves. They may not marrie nor give in marriage to 
the heathen, that are uncircumcised. And this is so 
plaine, that out of this foundation arose the law of 
marriage among themselves. The breaking of this rule 
may break the necke of all good successe of this Voyage, 





B. Vance, op. cit., p. 36. H. A. Wyndham, op. cit., 
pp. 164-179. 
*H. A. Wydnham, of. cit., p. 294. 
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whereas by keeping the fear of God, the planters, in 
shorte time, by the blessing of God, may grow into a 
Nation formidable to all the enemies of Christ. ..* 


If this document shows English racialism at 
home preceding actual racial contacts, another 
one, little more than 100 years later, reveals the 
same force in full operation in the West Indies. It 
is the Anniversary Sermon held for the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 1711. 


The Society became in 1710 trustee of the plantation 
in Barbados on which, under the terms of the trust, at 
least 300 Negroes had to be continually employed. 
Having thus joined the ranks of the slave owners, it at 
once pronounced, through the mouth of Bishop Fleet- 
wood, its attitude towards its Negro slaves, which 
was passive in so far as their condition of slavery was 
concerned but active in its determination, “that if all 
the slaves in America in every island in those seas, were 
to continue infidels for ever, yet ours alone must needs 
be Christian.” The Bishop did not admit the auto- 
matic enfranchisement of the baptized, not because the 
Negroes were inferior, for they were “equally the work- 
manship of God, endued with the same faculties and 
intellectual powers, bodies of the same flesh and blood 
and souls certainly as immortal,” but because Christi- 
anity enjoys no advantages or privileges to distinguish 
it from any other sect or party, and therefore “whatever 
liberties the laws indulge to us, they do it to us as Eng- 
lishmen and not as Christians.”™ 


Thus, English attitudes of racialism and policies 
of abstentionism have conquered the North- 
American continent for the white man and for 
British institutions, but they have also, by fostering 
refusal to accept half-breeds into white society, 
provided colored populations with an educated and 
ambitious leadership which has produced, in the 
United States, an amount of Negro consciousness 
and Negro achievement which is unrivaled else- 
where. They have made the British West Indies 
from century to century and from decade to decade 
more and more black while the Spanish islands, at 
the same time, through assimilationist practices, 
have become more and more white.?’ 


% Virginea Britannica. A Sermon preached at 
White Chappel by William Symonds, Preacher at Saint 
Saviours in Southwarke. London 1609. In: Alex- 
ander Brown (ed.) The Genesis of the United States, 
I (New York, 1897), pp. 282 ff. The editor remarks 
that “This sermon... was probably the first sermon 
published for the advancement of the American enter- 
prise.” 

%*H. A. Wyndham, o/. cit., pp. 235-236. 

27 The (statistical) black and mixed population of 
Cuba and Puerto Rico respectively declined from 58.5 
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Racialist attitudes and abstentionist policies 
have widened the rifts and gaps that are inherent in 
plantation economy— irrespective of whether it 
operates with bond-slaves or wage-slaves or, for 
that matter, with share-tenants.** A study of the 
race policies of the big sugar corporations and even 
more so, of the United Fruit Company in Jamaica, 
Colombia, and Central America should be highly 
revealing. The United Fruit Company has 
introduced East-Indian labor to Jamaica and 
Jamaican labor to Costa Rica because of the recog- 
nition that the uprooted laborer is so much more 
dependent, docile, and hardworking, than the 
peasant freeholder who can retire to his plot of land 
if he feels that he is treated unjustly.2® Such a 
study would be likely to point to one way out of the 
present impasse in race relations which has already 
been tested to success in the West-Indies, at least if 
we are to believe such an outstanding and negro- 
phile authority as Lord Olivier. Lord Olivier tells 
how Jamaicans, in the face of 1001 objections on 
the part of British authorities who could not free 
themselves from the shackles imposed on their own 
thinking by the feudal social and economic history 





in Cuba (1841) and 52 per cent in Puerto Rico (1802) 
to 27 per cent and 24 per cent in the latest population 
estimates, while Jamaica and Barbados had colored 
populations of between 80 and 90 per cent already in 
the 18th century; in the latest population estimates 
the white population has further declined to 2 per cent 
and 7 per cent respectively. According to prevailing 
race attitudes, the offspring of mixed marriages (and 
concubinates) has swelled the colored population in the 
British possessions while it has been added to the 
“white” population element in the former Spanish 
Colonies. White immigration, or lack of it, accounts 
for the rest. 

% Rupert B. Vance, op. cit., pp. 7, 53-69, 79. 

* Lord Olivier, Jamaica—The Blessed Island (Lon- 
don 1931), pp. 300-302. See also: H. M. Macmillan, 
Warning from the West Indies (London, 1935), pp. 160- 
203; and Amy Oakley, Behold the West Indies (New 
York, 1941), p. 420. 


of Great Britain, have succeeded in establishing 
upon their island a peasant society whose members 
do only intermittent work on the remaining planta- 
tions ;*° while in other West-Indian colonies “estate 
monopoly of the land has remained unbroken so 
that the workers have to buy their food out of 
wages that they can only earn from employers. 
Economically, in consequence, the black popula- 
tion are far worse off in those islands than in 
Jamaica; and, at the same time, colour prejudice 
remains exceedingly strong.’ 

How could it be otherwise? How could de- 
pendent slave-laborers command respect from 
their masters or be inspired by self-respect? On the 
other hand, the question is posed: how to take into 
account the historically defined tendency of people 
of Anglo-Celtic stock toward racial exclusiveness 
and yet to overcome racial discrimination? The 
example of Jamaica, where attenuated (not abol- 
ished) color prejudice and relative independence of 
agricultural laborers through the personal posses- 
sion of land for food supply stand in close correla- 
tion to each other, seems to point to an eminently 
English, that is to say abstentionist and at the 
same time economically oriented, counter-poison to 
the frictions that are involved in racialism: with- 
drawal, and be it only partial withdrawal, from 
plantation economy. In this sense, the Jamaican 
example is now being applied in the land distribu- 
tion policies of the Auéoridad de Tierras in Puerto 
Rico.* Under what conditions and to what ex- 
tent, however, the device of withdrawal from 
mono-cultural, absentee-owned plantation econ- 
omy could be utilized more widely within the 
Caribbean region, would be a subject for another 
study. 


*® Lord Olivier, op. cit., pp. 313-14; 317. 

% Lord Olivier, op. cit., pp. 431-436. 

*® Richard Pattee, The Puerto Ricans (Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Sept. 1942), pp. 49-54. S. Burton Heath, Our Amer- 
ican Slum, Puerto Rico (Harper’s, June, 1943). 
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THREE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE AMERICAN TRADE UNION 
MOVEMENT 


RUSSELL BAUDER 
University of Missouri 


LL fruitful discussion of trade unionism 
must be built around an express or 
implied systematic interpretation of its 

nature and significance. This is essential in order 
to maintain a consistent point of view, to provide 
criteria for the separation of the important. from 
the unimportant and to determine the’ relative 
emphasis to be accorded to each section of the 
subject. Once such interpretation is achieved, 
however, it need not possess the finality of ultimate 
truth. Rather it should serve as an hypothesis 
subject to constant revision in the process of in- 
vestigation. Nevertheless in its formulation it 
aids in pointing the direction to further research. 
Expressed as a generalization of existing knowl- 
edge, such interpretation also becomes an instru- 
ment of exposition. Therefore a familiarity with 
current interpretation of trade unionism makes 
possible a better understanding of specific events. 
At the same time the definite exposition of an 
interpretation makes visible the cords which are 
used to tie the many aspects of the subject into 
unity. 

Three systematic interpretations have received 
serious consideration in discussions of American 
trade unionism to the extent that the greater part 
of the literature reflects a predominating influence 
ofoneoranother. The first developed from Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb’s History of Trade Unionism 
and their Industrial Democracy. 

Later, in 1916, Robert Franklin Hoxie’s func- 

1Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade 
Unionism (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1894); 
Industrial Democracy (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1897). References are to the 1920 edition. 


tional and genetic interpretation appeared.* 
In the meantime Professor John R. Commons was 
working with a group of students on an American 
Labor History. Documents were published in 
1918, a two-volume history carrying the material 
to 1890 appeared in 1924 and two more volumes 
bringing the subject up to 1932 were published 
in 1935. This historical material, together with 
European data, was systematized into an in- 
terpretation by Professor Selig Perlman in 1928.* 


I 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s Industrial Democ- 
racy was built upon British materials but their 
similarity to American experience was apparent. 
Although formulated some forty years ago, this 
pioneer work remains the source from which, 
directly or indirectly, much theoretical discussion 
springs. The basic generalization developed is 
that trade unionism has the primary function of 


* Robert Franklin Hoxie, “The Essence of Unionism” 
and “The Interpretation of Union Types,” Jour. Polit. 
Econ., XXII, 201-217 and 464-481. Also, his Trade 
Unionism in the United States (N. Y.: D. Appleton, 
1917). References are to the 1919 edition. 

*The works mentioned here are: A Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society, John R. Com- 
mons, ed., 11 Vols. (Cleveland: John B. Clark, 1910- 
11); Commons and Associates, History of Labour in the 
United States, 2 vols. (N. Y.: Macmillan, 1918); Vol. 
III, Lescohier and Brandeis, Working Conditions and 
Labor Legislation (N. Y.: Macmillan, 1935); Vol. IV, 
Perlman and Taft, Labor Movements (N. Y.: Macmil- 
lan, 1935); Selig Perlman, A Theory of the Labor Move- 
ment, (N. Y.: Macmillan, 1928). 
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determining or influencing the conditions of em- 
ployment. More remotely unionism is viewed as 
an extension of basic democratic processes and as a 
potent force in the improvement of social effi- 
ciency. ' 

The Webbs explain that trade union objectives 
are embodied in regulations which fall into two 
categories. Restriction of Numbers was given 
major emphasis in earlier trade union experience 
but this was found to be giving way to the Device 
of the Common Rule. Underlying the first of 
these regulatory programs where two social con- 
cepts relative to the place of labor in society. 
First of these was the Doctrine of Vested Interests 
enunciating the principle that the “conditions of 
employment hitherto enjoyed by any section of 
workmen ought, under no circumstances, to be 
interfered with for the worse.” This idea of a 
right to a trade rested partly upon gild and 
mercantilistic tradition and partly upon the exist- 
ing position of the wage earner. Encroachment 
upon this established expectation was viewed as 
a destruction of property. 

Direct adherence to this idea would have stereo- 
typed the industrial order by prohibition of all 
change whether by invention or by new organiza- 
tional devices. The onslaught of the Industrial 
Revolution with its great reorganization of pro- 
cesses and occupations led first to Parliamentary 
renunciation of any right to a trade. In time a 
new generation of wage earners grew up with no 
vested interests of their own and therefore opposed 
to any social doctrine which might exclude them 
from desirable occupations. At the same time 
the growing influence of consumers, who opposed 
any restriction upon developments which would 
lower their living costs, made this doctrine in- 
creasingly untenable. Finally even the trade 
unionists came to feel that the doctrine of vested 
interests was out of date. 

In surrendering this doctrine of stability, the 
trade unions generally fell back upon the doctrine 
of supply and demand—the business principle that 
the buyer seeks the lowest price for what he buys 
and the seller seeks the highest price. Trade 
unions accordingly should market labor at the best 
possible price. Under the infiuence of this idea 
strong unions with great reserve funds sought to 
control the entire labor supply of an occupation. 
This policy forced employers to organize to protect 
themselves against the power of the labor com- 
bination. Finally it tended to produce labor and 
employer alliances designed to exact better returns 


from the community and to protect themselves 
from the “unfair competition” of individuals 
within their own groups. 

The device of restriction of numbers was ex- 
pressed in a wide variety of rules of varying signifi- 
cance. They all produced in practice, however, 
one fundamental conclusion, namely, that as 
restrictive devices, they were more detrimental 
than useful to the trade union program. Conse- 
quently union history shows their progressive 
abandonment. 

Among the earliest of these rules were those 
expressing opposition to new process and machinery 
These have given way to a demand that the opera- 
tives already in the trade should be given preferen- 
tial rights to learn the new process. Apprentice 
regulations, once universal, are being abandoned 
because it is found they cannot be enforced. Their 
continuation means weakening of the unions be- 
cause they result in recruiting the trade from its 
poorest establishments and from the areas where 
union organization is weak. Rules excluding 
women from trades are being surrendered under 
the compulsion of competition. Rules of jurisdic- 
tion, leading to jurisdictional disputes remain 
based on the doctrine of vested interests, but the 
road to a solution is becoming more apparent. 
The unions should limit themselves to determining 
the proper rate for such disputed jobs and with 
that established, permit the employer to select the 
worker he wants. 

Thus a survey of the restrictive rules of the 
unions convinces the Webbs that they have proved 
unworkable and consequently are in the process of 
being abandoned. In their place another type of 
regulation, based on ‘““The Common Rule’’ is re- 
ceiving increased emphasis. This concentrates on 
the establishment of a standard minimum of condi- 
tions of employment and leaves to competition the 
determination of who shall occupy the jobs. Un- 
derlying this concept is a third doctrine concerning 
the relation of labor to society which may be called 
the “Doctrine of the Living Wage” or the “Doc- 
trine of the National Minimum.” Briefly this 
principle is that the best interests of the community 
will be served by securing through deliberate ac- 
tion those conditions necessary for the continuous 
and efficient fulfillment of labor functions. 

Most importani of these common rules is the 
standard rate, which may be expressed on either a 
piece or time basis, but in either case represents the 
minimum rate at which any member of the trade 
may be employed. The regulation of the normal 
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day has similar import except that the standard in 
this case is a maximum. Rules of sanitation and 
safety are minima. These common rules, applic- 
able alike to large bodies of workmen, are essential 
to collective bargaining. In their absence, the 
conditions of employment are left to individual 
bargaining between parties of unequal economic 
strength, with a resulting tendency towards the 
serious deterioration of labor standards. This 
conviction is universal among trade unionists and 
the device of the common rule is found in the regu- 
lations of all unions. 

According to the Webbs there are three methods 
by which rules, whether for restriction of numbers 
or for common standards may be secured. First 
in point of time is the Method of Mutual Insurance 
under which the labor organization builds up 
reserve funds from dues and pays its members sick, 
death, and out-of-work benefits. This device not 
only stabilizes organization by tying the member 
more closely to his union; it also protects the union 
rules from the competition of necessitous members. 
Such out-of-work benefits may even be used to 
strengthen rules because the union may establish 
a new standard and support all those members 
whose employers refuse to accede to the new de- 
mand. Mutual insurance has limited application, 
however. because the benefit structure cannot be 
actuarially secure and because it provides no means 
for discussion with the employers. 

The Method of Collective Bargaining meets this 
last limitation. It involves concerted action on 
the part of workmen who select representatives to 
deal with the employer on behalf of the entire body. 
When successful, this method tends to produce 
organization of employers and to broaden the bar- 
gaining area to the greater part of the trade. 
Through collective bargaining, then, common rules 
are established which are coextensive with organi- 
zation. Such an arrangement possesses the great 
merit of flexibility but has the drawbacks that it 
makes no provision for protection of the public 
interest and that there is always the risk of a 
serious trade stoppage resulting from failure to 
reach agreement. 

Finally there is the Method of Legal Enactment 
which means attempting to get the legislative body 
to adopt a law embodying the rule sought by the 
trade union. Once this is accomplished, the rule 
is applied throughout the entire country whether 
the union is strong or weak. The law is not easily 
changed so it tends to withstand the shock of 
business depressions. However, pressure for such 


laws involves long and uncertain agitation. Suc- 
cesses may be anticipated only for those measures 
which appear to involve a public purpose whereas 
many common rules are narrow, technical, and 
significant only for a particular trade. Conse- 
quently no union could rely exclusively on legal 
enactment. Actually the three methods are used 
concurrently, each in its appropriate area of ef- 
fectiveness. 

From the functions, rules, and methods of 
unions, the Webbs turn to economic significance. 
Their basic premise is that the scale of wages is 
indeterminate within a large area. The lower 
limit is the point at which many skilled workers 
will move to other markets and lines and young 
people will not be attracted to the trade in suffi- 
cient numbers. The upper limit is the point 
beyond which capital and business power will leave 
the trade for other lines and new capital cannot be 
attracted. 

Within this wide indeterminate area conditions 
of employment are determined by the higgling of 
the market, that is by bargaining. The individual 
worker, however, stands at the aper of an inverted 
pyramid of bargaining disadvantage. The con- 
sumer forces the retailer to lower prices, the retailer 
puts pressure on the wholesaler, the wholesaler 
forces the manufacturer, and finally the manufac- 
turer must press down wages and employment 
conditions. Further, when the workman seeks em- 
ployment he has disadvantages in the forms of 
unequal alternatives, unequal market knowledge, 
unequal bargaining skill and indefiniteness in the 
labor contract. Only through unionism can these 
heavy disadvantages be offset and standards be 
maintained.‘ 

Thus through either the device of restriction of 
numbers or the common rule, degradation to the 
subsistence level is avoided. Restriction of num- 
bers, however, produces mixed results. On the 


4In this analysis certain conceptual peculiarities 
should be mentioned. While the Webbs use the idea 
of marginal workers, they appear always as the most 
necessitous and least fitted individuals, not as last units 
of an interchangeable supply. The concept of com- 
petition is similarly given a strange content. It is 
pictured as working always downward. There is no 
idea of a market price which would operate to protect a 
seeker of work from his own necessities. Apparently 
workmen compete for jobs but employers do not com- 
pete for labor (unless the common rule is enforced). 
Apparently also the employer is indifferent to the 
quality of his labor and reacts only to its price. 
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one hand, it stereotypes processes and lowers the 
level of productive efficiency. On the other hand, 
compared with labor competition, it does fence 
off certain working groups from the general de- 
terioration. In this select circle there is preserved 
a high level of skill, physical health and intelligence 
unattainable at a subsistence wage. 

Quite different is the consequence of reliance 
upon the device of the common rule. It changes 
competition from rivalry to work for less to rivalry 
to do more and to improve quality. When a 
standard minimum is enforced, employers must 
improve their efficiency because they cannot in- 
crease their profits by lowering labor standards. 
Therefore they must take care to select only the 
best workers. They must give attention to inven- 
tion and the development of new processes and new 
methods. Further, inefficient producers cannot 
meet their pegged costs so business is driven to the 
most efficient producers who are enabled to expand. 
Among the workmen, concentration of selection 
of the best puts a heavy stimulus on all to develop 
their capacities to the full as being the best way to 
insure employment. Enforcement of the common 
rule operates as a potent force for social efficiency.® 

In itself, however, action along trade union lines 
is insufficient because unionism cannot be uni- 
versal. As the regulated trades improve in posi- 
tion, the conditions in the unregulated (nou-union) 
trades must grow progressively worse. There the 
employers are forced to lower standards to.meet the 
competition of the regulated trades. The narrow- 
ing market for the product intensifies competition. 
At the same time the labor supply is kept inferior 
because the best elements move into the regulated 
trades. Because of this tendency there must be a 
legislatively enforced National Minimum for all 
which will set a bottom to degradation. Standards 
above this level would then be the proper sphere 
for trade union action. 

If the Webb’s interpretation for trade unionism 
can be summarized in a few sentences, the folowing 
are suggestive. Trade unionism is essentially an 
economic movement to improve wages, hours and 
working conditions. Collective action, leading to 


5’ The Webbs appear to believe that the appearance 
of unemployment among union members will effec- 
tively check any tendency to push labor costs to an 
uneconomic level. This overlooks the complexity of 
forces producing unemployment and assumes that a 
minority out of employment will be able to control a 
majority who are enjoying better returns from “high” 
working standards. 


the enforcement of common rules, stays the de- 
structive forces of competition so that labor 
standards may be raised. This action may be 
buttressed by legislation. As minimum standards 
are enforced, competition is redirected from a 
destructive to a constructive role by making it 
into a device powerfully directed to the “selection 
of the fittest.” 


Thus, the effect of the Common Rule on the organiza- 
tion of industry, like its effect on the manual laborer, 
and the brain-working entrepreneur, is all in the direc- 
tion of increasing efficiency. It in no way abolishes 
competition, or lessens its intensity. What it does is 
perpetually to stimulate the selection of the most 
efficient workmen, the best equipped employers, and 
the most advantageous forms of industry. It in no way 
deteriorates any of the factors of production; on the con- 
trary, its influence acts as a constant incentive to the 
further improvement of the manual laborers, the 
machinery, and the organizing ability used in industry.® 


Il 


The Webbs developed an interpretation of trade 
unionism essentially economic in character, em- 
phasizing union rules and their economic conse- 
quences. Robert Franklin Hoxie accepted the 
basic characteristics of this economic analysis’ and 
concerned himself with the manner in which union 
groups come into existence and an analysis of their 
functional characteristics. 

Hoxie begins with the proposition that everyone 
possesses a social philosophy and program which 
for each individual is determined by work-day en- 
vironment, union tradition, immediate social 
milieu, national characteristics, and heredity. 
Many wage earners will have similar philosophies 
because the causal environmental factors will be 
common to great numbers, yet no one philosophy 
or program will be common to all. Individuals, 
similarly situated socially and economically and 
not too far apart in their hereditary, psychological 
make-ups, will tend to unite into self-conscious, 
like-minded groups which are trade unions of the 


various functional types. 


6 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., pp. 733-734. 

7 This may be questioned by some. On p. 254, Hoxie 
writes, “In ‘Industrial Democracy’ we have found the 
only worth while systematic attempt at the general 
interpretation of unionism. To this store of funda- 
mentals I propose to add a little....” On page 283 
he states that unions cannot raise wages as a whole. 
The Webbs believed that wages as a whole can be raised 
by union action. 
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This metamorphosis of philosophy from in- 
dividual similarities to a social philosophy and 
group program may come about gradually and 
spontaneously, or suddenly as the result of a com- 
mon crisis. It may result from some adverse 
alteration in living conditions or from the agitation 
of a purposeful leader who gives voice and form to 
individual discontents and points the way to a 
positive solution. Thus trade unionism is in es- 
sence a phenomenon of social psychology. Froma 
functional point of view there may be as many 
irreconcilable types of trade unionism as there are 
possible combinations of the five determinants of 
individual philosophies. Such functional types 
must be clearly differentiated from structural 
types, the latter being but the organic expression 
of the former. Further, since these basic variants 
are functional, it need not follow that any one 
union must represent any one pure type. Never- 
theless, demonstration of the validity of these basic 
types requires that they be found to exist concur- 
rently and be relatively permanent. 

On the basis of this analysis and method of 
classification, Hoxie isolated four main varieties of 
unionism with several sub-varieties. Business 
unionism is trade-conscious rather than class- 
conscious. It accepts the existing economic 
system and demands only the right to bargain 
collectively to secure immediate ends for its mem- 
bership. The railroad brotherhoods, although 
presenting other characteristics, are suggested as 
representative of the type. 

Uplift unionism is essentially idealistic in its 
viewpoint. It may be trade, class, or society- 
conscious. Chiefly it aspires to elevate the moral, 
intellectual, and social life of the workers. Mu- 
tuality and democracy characterize its government. 
Its methods involve collective bargaining but 
stress chiefly mutual insurance and _ idealistic 
plans for social regeneration. The Knights of 
Labor, although not strictly conformable, is 
illustrative. 

Revolutionary unionism is radical in viewpoint 
and in action. It is class-conscious rather than 
tiade-conscious and it demands a thorough re- 
organization of society. Two sub-varieties exist 
in the United States.* Socialistic unionism ulti- 
mately demands state socialism and expects to 
achieve its goal through class political action, but 


8 Probably a current exposition of the type would re- 
quire the addition of a third variant—communistic 
unionism. 
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immediately it may utilize collective bargaining. 
Quasi-anarchistic unionism repudiates both collec- 
tive bargaining and political action. It looks 
forward to a state based on free industrial associa- 
tion to be achieved through agitation, direct action, 
sabotage, and violence. Examples of the respec- 
tive variants are the Western Federation of Miners 
and the Industrial Workers of the World. 

Finally there is Predatory unionism, also with 
two sub-varieties. Its distinguishing characteris- 
tic is its ruthless pursuit of immediate ends. 
Hold-up unionism appears in the outward garb of 
business unionism. Generally it is boss-ridden and 
corrupt. Its methods are a combination of collec- 
tive bargaining and secret bribery and violence. 
Guerilla unionism, alike in its ruthless pursuit of 
immediate ends and its secret and violent methods 
differs in that it always operates against the em- 
ployer and cannot be bought off. Examples of- 
fered are respectively, the building trades unions 
led by men like “Skinny” Madden and the 
Structural Iron Workers at the time of the Mc- 
Namara case.° 


III 


Professor Perlman displays no interest in the © 
purely economic aspects or consequences of trade 
unionism. His interests are centered on the 
analysis of union working rules to discover labor 
“psychology” by which is meant group mentality 
or outlook. Generalizing union practices he 
reaches a monistic interpretation of trade unionism 
based on the common attribute of job control. 

Three economic attitudes are distinguished as 
impinging on labor relations, that of the employer, 
that of the ‘‘manualist,” and that of the intellect- 
ual. The employer typically views, the world in 
which he lives as one of expanding or abundant 
opportunity in which there is plenty for all, or at 
least for all who have the requisite abilities to 
foresee, grasp, and profit thereby. 

In contrast the “manualist” lives in a world of 
limited opportunity bounded by prospects of a job. 
He realizes his lack of capacity for taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities which come into being 
and constantly shift in the business world. He has 
neither the capacity for taking risks nor is he at 
home in the complexities and negotiations of the 


A fifth functional type, dependent unionism, in- 
cluding company unions and union label unions has 
been suggested by followers of Hoxie. Cf. Hoxie, op. 
cit., p. 51 n. 
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business world. At the same time he may feel 
that the world has been made one of scarcity for 
him either by nature or by the existing institu- 
tional order. 

Thus the “manualist” is an economic pessimist. 
Starting with the premise that opportunities, that 
is jobs, are scarce, he desires to establish a collective 
control over them which will prevent anyone from 
taking more than his rightful share while protecting 
each member of the group in his proper occupancy 
and also protecting each from oppressive bargains. 
Proper administering of this scarce opportunity 
requires that the group assert its collective owner- 
ship over the total opportunity and ration it fairly 
among its recognized members on the basis of a 
common rule. 

The rules of the typographical union are taken 
as an illustration of this form of behavior. Here 
there is a carefully worked out dictatorship over 
the job. Working rules are written into the “law” 
of the international union and are not subject to 
collective bargaining with employers. They can 
be changed only by union referendum and inter- 
preted only by the union executive council or union 
convention. These rules lay down the condition 
of job tenure and are placed beyond the jurisdiction 
of the locals. 

Complete control over jobs is secured by the 
requirement that the shop foreman must be a union 
member. He has full control over tenure and may 
be fined or expelled by the union if he does not 
obey union rules. Consequeatly any dispute over 
tenure, as in the case of discharge, is between mem- 
bers of the union and must be handled in terms of 
union rules. Either party may appeal in turn to 
the chapel, the local, the union executive board, 
and soon. Thus job tenure is exclusively a union 
matter and it is fair to say that the union owns the 
jobs. 

This collective job ownership is used to regulate 
occupancy and tenure. Definite rules cover layoff 
on a seniority basis, and provide for work sharing. 
When a union printer is available, no one may 
work overtime. When overtime aggregates, in 
any week, an amount equal to a day’s work, the 
printer must give to the first available substitute 
that accumulated time, subject to penalty. In 
slack times the working day is reduced and volun- 
tary work sharing under union control is en- 
couraged. These rules are supported by the 
closed shop and careful regulation of apprentice- 


ship. 


Other rules are designed to protect the total job 
opportunity of the group. Again the closed shop 
rule reserves opportunity to members. Jurisdic- 
tion is defined and defended against “interlopers.”’ 
At the same time the job territory is kept as wide 
as possible. When the linotype appeared, the 
union successfully defended its claim to have the 
machines operated by its members. More restric- 
tive is the rule which provides that no “matter” 
previously used, not owned by the employer, can 
be acquired for use without being reset, made up, 
proof read, and so on.!° 

In attempting to establish this job control, trade 
unions face not only the opposition of employers 
who have a fundamental interest in as well as a 
prescriptive right to job control, but also opposition 
from intellectuals who are thought of as educated 
“non-manualists” wanting to do something for 
labor. The intellectuals would frame labor’s 
program and shape its policies. Whereas the 
trade union ideology holds the actual workman in 
its view, the intellectual envisages labor as an 
“abstract mass in the grip of an abstract force.” 

While agreeing that labor is being pushed from 
behind toward an ultimate social goal, vast dif- 
ferences are entertained both as to the nature of the 
driving force and the goal. The social justice 
intellectual, such as the Christian socialist or the 
anarchist, pictures the force as an awakening self- 
realization and the goal as the self-governing work- 
shop or the free commune. The efficiency in- 
tellectual, such as the Fabian, sees labor driven by 
an unfolding interest in the possibilities of tech- 
nical and social efficiency leading to orderliness, 
economic planning, and State socialism. Finally, 
to the Marxian or determinist revolutionary, the 
force is the mode of production which in its de- 
velopment inevitably hurls the labor mass against 
the capitalist regimé to achieve a proletarian 
dictatorship and eventually to full communism. 
Unions must defend their own ideology and 
program of job control against the infiltrating 
tactics of these outside groups. 


IV 


These interpretations of trade unionism are not 
wholly antithetical, yet at many points they lead 
to very different conclusions. A fundamental 


10 Perlman does not develop the tendency of union 
rules to evolve into collective bargaining rules through 
employer resistance which leads to a joint job dictator- 
ship. 
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difference is whether unionism is essentially uni- 
tary or a variety of irreconcilable elements. Both 
the Webbs and Perlman find that a single formula 
explains trade unionism, the one in terms of wages, 
hours and working conditions, the other in terms 
of job control. Hoxie, on the other hand, finds 
that there is no single thing which is trade unionism 
but rather it consists of at least five irreconcilable 
types. Can Hoxie’s union types be reduced to 
one, or are there co-existent, relatively permanent 
and irreconcilable types? 

Many text writers, following Hoxie, have given 
his functional classification but have found it 
necessary to consider in detail only business and 
revolutionary unionism." Tacitly this is an ad- 
mission that uplift and predatory unionism do not 
represent basic types. Even Hoxie finds it suffi- 
cient to present a “general compilation” without 
consideration of his types, when discussing union 
programs." It is significant that the Knights of 
Labor, which was displaced by the American 
Federation of Labor, has been suggested as an 
example of uplift unionism. Payment of benefits, 
a characteristic of uplift unionism is adequately 
explained by the Webbs as the method of mutual 
insurance. It is also a device to hold membership 
stable so as to stabilize job control and as such 
became one of the features of the new model of 
American unionism rising in the period 1870-1900 
in the form of the high dues and benefits policy. 
Thus uplift unionism does not appear to be a 
separate union type but rather one aspect of ordin- 
ary unionism. 

Predatory unionism likewise does not meet the 
test of being a basically different kind of unionism. 
Blum pointed out long ago that hold-up unionism 
is corrupt leadership, not a union type." It can 
be accounted for by conditions in the labor market 
which necessitate giving union leaders large dis- 
cretionary powers together with the existence of 
opportunities for graft. Hold-up unionism is 
job-conscious and, as Hoxie himself pointed out, 
the corrupt leaders must “deliver the goods” 
in terms of favorable working conditions or be 


11Cf. Watkins and Dodd, Labor Problems, 3d ed. 
(N. Y.: Crowell, 1940), chaps. 19, 20, 22; Dale Yoder, 
Labor Economics and Labor Problems, 2d ed. (N. Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1939), chaps. 16, 17; also, Hoxie, op. cit., 
chaps. V and VI. 

12 Hoxie, op. cit., p. 281. 

18Soloman Blum, Labor Economics (N. Y.: Henry 
Holt, 1925), 327-328. 
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displaced.“ Guerilla unionism likewise has a job 
control basis. The unions placed in this category 
do not engage in violence to person and property 
because of an abstract principle. Rather they 
resort to underground methods because the open 
methods of collective bargaining have been de- 
feated by the employers. The threat of violence 
is a means of maintaining job control; it is the last 
resort of defeated unionism." Thus both varieties 
of predatory unionism appear to result from labor 
market conditions; the ends are the same but the 
methods vary. 

If dependent unionism is to be considered one of 
Hoxie’s types, it, too, does not seem to be an ir- 
reconcilable type. Company unions were fostered 
by employers and merely represented organizations 
shorn of independence and power. In so far as 
they functioned, they engaged in collective bar- 
gaining activities and participated in job control. 
Label unions merely are so situated that they can 
use the wage earner market as an additional in- 
ducement or threat to secure recognition. The 
mere fact that a union has jurisdiction over a job 
territory which is engaged in producing consumer 
goods widely used by wage earners hardly makes 
it a fundamentally different kind of union. 

This leaves revolutionary unionism as a separate 
type, irreconcilable with job conscious unionism. 
That there is a difference between the trade union 
ideology and socialism is widely attested. The 
Webbs speak of the Socialist party whose candi- 
dates promise the unions complete regulation of 
employment conditions. “But... they mingle 
their proposals with revolutionary Shibboleths as 
to the ‘nationalization of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange,’ which the bulk of the 
Trade Unionists fail even to comprehend.’ 
They see socialism as a development parallel to the 
development of trade unionism, but independent 
of it. “It is in their capacity of citizens, not as 
Trade Unionists, that the manual workers will have 
to decide between the rival forms of social organiza- 
tion... 77 

Other observers have pointed out the ideological 
conflict between socialism and trade unionism. 
Thus G. B. Shaw states, ““Trade Unionism is not 


4 Hoxie, op. cit., pp. 177-186, esp. 178. 

6 Cf. Hoxie, op. cit., p. 157. 

16 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, of. cit., pp. 538-9. 
17 Tbid., p. 832. 
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Socialism; it is the Capitalism of the Proletariat.’!* 
He further shows that the leaders of English 
socialism were predominantly “‘upper middle class” 
as were Marx and Engels.’* Beyond this he sees 
a basic conflict between trade unions with strikes 
and socialism with compulsory social service.* 

Followers of Marx have seen the same situation. 
Thus Kautsky: 


Many of our revisionist critics believe that Marx 
asserted that economic development and the class 
struggle create, not only the conditions for Socialist 
production, but also, and directly, the consciousness 
of its necessity .... But this is absolutely untrue... . 
Socialism and the class struggle arise side by side and 
not one out of the other; each arises out of different 
premises. Modern Socialist consciousness can arise 
only on the basis of profound scientific knowledge. 
Indeed, modern economic science is as much a condi- 
tion for Socialist production, as, say, modern tech- 
nology, and the proletariat can create neither the one 
nor the other, no matter how much it may desire to do 
so; both arise out of the modern social process. The 
vehicles of science are not the proletariat, but the 
bourgeois intelligentsia: It was out of the heads of this 
stratum that modern Socialism originated, and it was 
they who communicated it to the more intellectually 
developed proletarians, who, in their turn, introduce 
it into the proletarian class struggle where conditions 
allow that to be done. Thus Socialist consciousness 
is something introduced into the proletarian class 
struggle from without, and not something that arose 
within it spontaneously .... 


This same position is echoed by Lenin: 


The history of all countries shows that the working 
class, exclusively by its own effort, is able to develop 
only trade union consciousness, i.e., it may itself realize 
the necessity for combining in unions, for fighting 
against the employers and for striving to compel the 
government to pass necessary labor legislation, etc. 
The theory of Socialism, however, grew out of the 
philosophic, historical and economic theories that were 
elaborated by the educated representatives of the prop- 
ertied classes, the intellectuals. According to their 
social status, the founders of modern scientific socialism, 
Marx and Engels, themselves belong to the bourgeois 
intelligentsia. Similarly, in Russia, the theoretical 
doctrine of Social-Democracy arose quite independently 
of the spontaneous growth of the labor movement; it 
arose as a natural and inevitable outcome of the develop- 





18 G. B. Shaw, J ntelligent W oman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism (N. Y.: Brentano’s, 1928), 186. 

1 Tbid., p. 185. 

* Ibid., pp. 356-9. 





ment of ideas among the revolutionary socialist intelli- 
gentsia.”" 


The American Federation of Labor was born in 
an atmosphere of socialism but socialistic principles: 
were early discarded for trade unionism, “pure and 
simple.” Frequently the development of ex- 
tended political activity on the part of the unions: 
has been interpreted as a trend towards political 
socialism. However, the chief impetus to such 
action has been negative in the sense that it has. 
been designed to check governmental action 
threatening the job control program. Certainly 
this will account for anti-injunction campaigns and 
the opposition to the Railway Labor Board. More 
recently the growing interest of labor in politics 
can be interpreted as resulting from increased 
governmental participation both in job creation 
and job regulation.” 

These considerations together constitute the 
case for rejecting revolutionary unionism as a basic 
union type. It admits that a union may adopt a 
radical program but insists that this is done from 


the outside. Radicalism is an exotic flower grafted 


on a labor stem. The fundamental differences in 
ideology and program between trade unionism 
and socialism must inevitably force conflicts and 
one or the other must then predominate. 


V 


The basic test of an interpretation of trade 
unionism is not to be found in a close analysis for 
internal consistency nor in comparison with 
orthodox social or economic theories. A social 
movement need not be consistent; it may even be 
founded on fallacious doctrine. Rather these 
interpretations must be tested by determining how 
well they explain trade union practices. Such a 


*1 Both quotations are from Lenin’s pamphlet, “What 
is to be Done?” Lenin attributes the Kautsky quota- 
tion to an article in the Neue Zeit, XX, I No. 3, p. 79. 
See Vol. IV. Collected Works of Lenin, Alexander 
Trachtenberg ed. (N. Y.: International Pubs, 1929), 
114, 115 and 122. 

#2 Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labor, 
(N. Y.: Dutton, 1925), esp. Vol. I, chs. III to VI. 
Also chap. XIX, “Socialists as I Know Them.” Com- 
mons and Associates, History of Labour in the United 
States, II (N. Y.: Macmillan, 1918), pp. 301-310. 

Selig Perlman, “Growing Role of Government as 
Creator of Jobs, Need for Political Strength, Dooms 
‘Pure and Simple’ Unionism,” New Leader (Feb. 28, 


1942), 4. 
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‘test need not run through the entire range of union 
behavior, but can concentrate on some of the more 
controversial elements which are difficult to fit 
jinto a consistent pattern. Four of these attitudes 
‘and practices, the demand for the closed or union 
‘shop, the persistence of restrictive practices, anti- 
intellectualism, and the jurisdictiona! dispute 
provide an adequate if incomplete list for this 
purpose. 

The phrase “closed shop” is not used by the 
Webbs. They do, however, speak of compulsory 
union membership. The requirement that all 
eligible employees be members of the union is 
explained as a device to maintain a solid bargaining 
front so that the inequities of individual bargaining 
may be avoided and so that all employees are made 
co-participants and subject to union discipline. 
This is also the position taken by Hoxie.* It may 
be mentioned that the closed or union shop is also 
an organizing device of great effectiveness. 

As a means to preserve bargaining effiectiveness, 
the conclusion is reached that insistence on this 
rule will be relaxed in proportion as employer op- 
position to unionism declines, as the risk of in- 
dividual bargaining lessens or as government 
grants the unions a more secure status. On the 
other hand, to Perlman the closed shop rule is not 
only a bargaining mechanism but also a part of 
the program of job control through which the 
union controls occupancy and tenure of the scarce 
economic opportunity. This suggests greater 
permanency to the rule and explains why unions 
insist upon it even where the employer is not 
attempting to weaken unionism or even after the 
passage of the National Labor Relations Act. 

As indicated earlier, it is one of the Webb’s 
major contentions that union restrictive practices, 
a product of the doctrine of vested interests, have 
been abandoned by the trade unions. Although 
written in 1898, one cannot take this position as 
far as American trade unionism is concerned even 
in 1942. There is no evidence to indicate that 
such union practices are declining. Hoxie ex- 
plains these practices as by-products of the 
program for uniformity and _ standardization. 
They are incidental and unintentional rather than 
purposeful.* To Perlman these practices are an 
integral part of the trade union program designed 


*4 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., pp. 206-219; 
533-535. 
% Hoxie, op. cit., pp. 291, 294. 
% Hoxie, op. cit., p. 292. 
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to preserve and expand limited job opportunity. 
A union starting with a premise of scarcity which 
leads to a collective ownership of a job territory 
would find nothing inconsistent in job preserving 
or make-work rules. 

The anti-intellectualism of trade unionism is well 
known and widely remarked.*” The leadership of 
American trade unions has risen from the ranks. 
No “outsiders,” no intellectuals, have held major 
office with any stability except in the American 
Newspaper Guild. Any professional or academic 
person who has associated with the trade union 
movement has had the experience of having the 
name “theorist,” “college professor” or even 
“intellectual” hurled at him as an epithet. 

This unwillingness to admit intellectuals to their 
councils, to give them leadership responsibilities or 
to seek and use their technical advice has puzzled 
many observers, including the Webbs. They 
attributed it to ignorance. Hoxie would deal with 
the problem as one of rival union types—a possi- 
bility we have already considered. Again to 
Perlman this is a basic characteristic of unionism 
arising from the conflict in ideology between the 
job control of the unions and the attitude of the 
intellectuals who view labor as “‘an abstract mass 
in the grip of an abstract force.” 

The Webbs show little sympathy for the juris- 
dictional (demarcation)dispute, viewing it as a 
survival of the doctrine of vested interests. To 
them it is wholly inconsistent with a rational trade 
union program. They suggest that the solution 
take the form of defending the standard rate for the 
work in question and then permitting the employer 
to determine who will be employed to do the 
work. This suggests that it is a matter of indif- 
ference to the unions who gets the work or which 
union maintains its jurisdiction.** 

Hoxie describes the jurisdictional dispute as a 
structural defect, particularly of craft unionism. 

The solution is one of organization involving 
amalgamation or creation of inter-union councils.* 
This overlooks the fact that there have been juris- 
dictional disputes between industrial unions and 
that the industrial unions are just as sensitive 
about their jurisdictions as are the craft unions. 
It further fails to consider the extremely unsuccess- 


27 Cf. Perlman and Taft, op. cit., p. 7 paragraph 7 and 
p. 628 paragraph 7; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., 
p. 267. 

28 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, o. cit., pp. 508-527. 
29 Hoxie, 9p. cit., pp. 121-124. 
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ful record of the American Federation of Labor 
and of the Building Trades Department in settling 
these disputes.*° 

Starting from the principle of scarcity of oppor- 
tunity, Perlman finds the unions establishing a 
collective ownership of the job. This is the juris- 
diction of the -union and represents the oppor- 
tunity for work. Each union looks upon its job 
territory much as the national state looks upon its 
territory. Any threat, either from another union 
or from technological change is a threat to the 
integrity of that territory and the union will 
oppose it to the end. It may even become 
imperialistic about its jurisdiction and attempt to 
widen it at the expense of other unions. This 
offers an explanation of the protracted and bitter 
jurisdictional disputes that have lasted for twenty 
or even thirty years which is more adequate than 
the other interpretations.” 


VI 


The position here taken gives an appearance of 
complete acceptance of Perlman’s institutional 
interpretation of trade unionism. It does appear 
to offer a more consistent and a richer explanation 
of union practices than do the other two. There 
are, however, certain points which are not met by 
it. The first and most difficult is that the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement, which certainly 
was initially a product of “organic” labor, cannot 
be fitted within the framework of scarce economic 
opportunity. This suggests that the interpreta- 
tion is narrower than is the labor movement as a 
whole. 


%® William Haber, Industrial Relations in the Build- 
ing Industry (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1930), 157-197. 

| Perlman, op. cit., pp. 272-276. An extended dis- 
cussion of the jurisdictional dispute in harmony with 
Perlman’s interpretation will be found in Harvard 
University, Wertheim Leciures in Industrial Relations 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939), article 
by John R. Commons, “Jurisdictional Disputes,” pp. 
93-123. 
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It has frequently been suggested that Perlman’s 
distinction between the attitudes of the “man- 
ualist” and the business man has been overdrawn. 
Trade associations, cartels, and the entire code 
structure of the NRA show us a businessman’s 
“psychology” based on limited economic oppor- 
tunity together with rules, fully as developed as 
those of the unions, to exert a collective ownership 
of the market, to regulate occupancy and tenure, 
and to protect the market opportunity from con- 
traction and from “‘interlopers.” This, however, 
broadens the scope of the interpretation. If em- 
ployers adopt the “psychology” of manual labor, 
they may better comprehend the labor program, 
but this would not lead to a cessation of industrial 
friction because the issue of job control would re- 
main. As the history of trade unionism in fascist 
countries indicates, scarcity conscious employers 
will not hesitate to suppress trade unions in order 
to maintain their job control. 

At two other points Perlman’s interpretation is 
incomplete rather than inadequate. Starting 
from his concept of job control, he describes a labor 
job dictatorship. He sets the stage for a dis- 
cussion of collective bargaining as a process of joint 
control with employer and wage earner participa- 
tion in the making and administering of the rules 
of the employer-employee relationship but this is 
not developed. This would lead to a treatment of 
collective agreements in terms of concessions or 
“rights” granted to the participants—the em- 
ployer, the union, and the rank and file—together 
with joint grievance machinery for administering 
the rights and legislative provisions for rule making 
and rule revision. 

Finally, trade unionism is an economic institu- 
tion having a definite relationship to wages, costs, 
and employment. Its consequences to the eco- 
nomic order are direct. However, Perlman does 
not proceed from his interpretation of union be- 
havior to a consideration of these consequences. 
Any complete interpretation of trade unionism 
must show its relationship to the production and 
distribution of wealth. 
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Minp, MEDICINE, AND Man. By Gregory Zilboorg, 
M.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1943. 344 pp. $3.50. 

RELIGION AND HeEattH. By Seward Hiliner. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 292 pp. 
$2.50. 

BorDERLANDS OF PsycHiaTry. By Stanley Cobb, 
M.D. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. 166 pp. $2.50. Illustrated. 

DIscOVERING OURSELVES. By Edward A. Strecker, 
M.D., and Kenneth E. Appel, M.D., in collaboration 
with John W. Appel, M.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. 434 pp. $3.00. Illus- 


trated. : 

Tue EXPRESSION OF PERSONALITY. By Werner Wolff. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 334 pp. 
$3.00. Illustrated. 

MeEnrTAL ILtnss: A GUIDE FOR THE Famity. By Edith 
M. Stern with the collaboration of Samuei W. 
Hamilton, M.D. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1942. 134 pp. $1.00. 


Mind, Medicine, and Man is an extraordinary, 
persuasive, and wide-minded exposition of the 
Freudian contribution through psychoanalysis. 
From the first page to the last it is intensely in- 
teresting and thought provoking. The author 
asserts that our chief debt to Freud is that he 
opened a new era in which science began to seek 
to know man from within as well as from without. 
He claims that this unique contribution to our 
understanding of human conduct is strengthened 
each year as we pass farther from the controversies 
associated with the first appearance of the revolu- 
tionary ideas of Freud. Psychiatry is defined as 
that division of medical science which deals with 
the disturbances and abnormalities of the total 
functions of the human being; these encompass 
not only the body and its complexity, not only our 
physiological or biological past, but also the field 
of social relations, our cultural past and present 
(pp. 48-49). Mental illness is basically different 
from physical illness in substance as well as in the 
attitudes which it evokes and also because unlike 
physical illness pain is not its outstanding charac- 
teristic. 

To the reviewer the spirit of tolerance which 
characterizes the book as a whole disappears when 
Zilboorg discusses Adler and Jung. It seems pure 
partisanship to insist that these writers offer noth- 
ing positive as different from Freud and that their 
theories are mostly polemical, expressing negative 
and destroying attitudes (p. 156). The plea in his 
chapter on Crime and Judgment that the murderer 





be not executed in order that the psychiatrist may 
have enough time to make complete studies of this 
type of criminal is unconvincing when we have 
such a quantity of murderers already sentenced to 
life imprisonment. The last chapter Psyche, 
Soul, and Religion is highly original and most 
unusual in its insistence that both Freud and his 
opponents among religious leaders have misinter- 
preted the significance of psychoanalysis as it is 
related to religious faith. Surely if Freud were 
with us still the author’s assertion that the founder 
of psychoanalysis in his treatment of religion made 
fleeting excursions into fields which were foreign 
to him would bring quick expulsion of the critic 
from the trustworthy and faithful interpreters of 
Freudian teaching. The reviewer’s reaction to 
specific statements of the book are trivial in com- 
parison to its total impression. Mind, Medicine, 
and Man is a great book and to pass it by is to miss 
as significant a contribution to mental hygiene as 
has appeared during the last decade. 

Religion and Healih. One of the most in- 
fluential promoters of the mental hygiene move- 
ment in the United States was Frankwood E. 
Williams who, for more than a decade, served as 
medical director for the National Committee on 
Mental Hygiene. His fellow workers were there- 
fore both surprised and shocked when soon after 
his resignation he expressed his disillusionment and 
doubt as to the value of mental hygiene. This 
reversal of attitude was due in part to tempera- 
mental fatigue but it was also based upon his 
realization of the confusion of the science that gave 
the movement its support. Since then there has 
been considerable advance in our knowledge but 
at present the one fundamental agreement among 
those exploring human nature is that our insight 
must recognize the total personality. The dis- 
tances now existing between specialists appear 
vividly when we contrast Zilboorg’s statement 
(p. 11) that mental disease has nothing to do with 
what is commonly called spiritual, and the theme 
of Hiltner’s book. If we accept man’s behavior 
as a trustworthy revelation of his total personality, 
although it adds to the difficulty of interpretation 
there is nothing more certain than that the spiritual 
must be taken into account in any significant 
experience and, unless mental disease is exclusively 
a consequence of external causes, then the spiritual 
reactions of the individual must be included in any 
complete causal analysis. It is impressive, for 
example, to see the careful physical preparations 
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that the surgeon makes for his operation while 
there is an entire neglect of a preparedness also 
needed that is basically spiritual, an omission 
resulting undoubtedly in many cases in a greater 
risk later of shock than would occur if there was 
consideration of the total personality. 

Hiltner’s discussion is a courageous effort to re- 
veal the relationship between religion and health, 
both physical and mental. It is rooted in a respect 
both for the teaching of science and the therapeutic 

possibilities of Christianity. The author frankly 
recognizes that the minister is apt to be non- 
scientific in his point of view and the physician, at 
least in his professional services, materialistic. 
Religion and Health is a highly original book, 
greatly needed by those who are least likely to 
read it, the doctor and the surgeon. It supports 
the mental hygiene movement at a point where at 
present it is weakest. 

Borderlands of Psychiatry is a volume of essays 
which were presented in 1940 as a series of lectures 
for the Lowell Institute. They are the product 
of the experience of one of the most skillful of our 
American psychiatrists. The discussion deals 
with selected psychiatric problems of general 
interest to the student of human behavior rather 
than those related to the study and treatment of 
the legally insane. The approach of the book 
appears in such chapter titles as: Body and Mind, 
The Anatomical Basis of the Emotions, Conscious- 
ness, Psychoneuroses. The point of view of the 
author is revealed by his statement that it is his 
personal belief that consciousness is a function of 
nervous tissue in action, just as much as contrac- 
tion is a function of muscles. It varies in degree 
according to physiological laws. 

Discovering Ourselves is a new edition of a book 
designed to help those who struggle with personal 
difficulties such as handicaps and disappointment 
whether they are professional, social or emotional. 
Part I deals with the Conceptions of Modern 
Psychology and the Nature of Emotion, Anger, 
and Fear. Part II Mental Mechanisms or Typical 
Ways in which the Human Personality Meets 
Conflicting Urges and Difficulties in Everyday 
Life. It is an interesting, practical, and trust- 


worthy summary of the basic ideas of a functioning 
mental hygiene. 

The Expression of Personality is a most unusual 
presentation, the result of experiments in person- 
ality conducted since 1925 for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether the inner personality is reflected 
in external behavior. 


No attempt at psychological 
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analysis could be more difficult than this effort to 
study the dynamics of conscious and unconscious 
reactions, including the emotional factors under- 
lying judgment and memory in a wide variety of 
situations. The material is presented with the 
frank recognition that it is but the beginning of an 
investigation that should enormously advance our 
understanding of human behavior. 

Mental Illness: A Guide for the Family is a brief 
guide for those who have to meet responsibility 
when a relative develops a serious mental illness 
and is committed to a hospital. It gives the 
information that under such circumstances is 
greatly needed and in the brief space of 134 pages. 
It answers question that are sure to arise in the 
family into which mental illness has entered, such 
as: Why Hospitalize, Private or Public Hospitals, 
How to Get the Patient Admitted, Taking Him to 
the Hospital, Leaving Him There, What Life in a 
Mental Hospital Is Like, What Treatment Does 
the Patient Get, What About Letters and Visits, 
How Should the Family Prepare for the Patient’s 
Coming Home? It is a book that has been much 
needed and one that should prove very useful to 
those for whom it is written. 

ERNEST R. GROVES 

The University of North Carolina 


THE INTERNATIONAL STEEL CARTEL. By Ervin Hex- 
ner. Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1943. 339 pp. $6.00. 


After a meticulous survey of the ISC Professor 
Hexner presents his conclusions about its role 
during the period of its operation. His caution is 
shown when he states that the nine important 
questions raised “‘may be fragmentarily answered.” 
He finds that the ISC participants considered its 
structure appropriate for the realization of their 
aims; that the organization did not appreciably 
alter steel consumption; that it did not affect steel 
production capacity in steel-exporting countries; 
that it did not undertake rationalization among 
its members; that it is doubtful whether govern- 
ment tariff policies conditioned its existence and 
operation; that it intended to influence business 
fluctuations by a stable price policy though its 
success is debatable; that its marketing schemes 
exercised considerable pressure on its adherents; 
and that “the great chasm between ideals and 
realistic pragmatism” which existed during its 
life “in the conception of what has been called 
international collaboration was reflected by the 
collaboration within the ISC.” 
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Regarding the future the author is cautious 
though he is convinced that international steel 
policies will have a significant role. Beyond this 
his conclusions are based on carefully stated as- 
sumptions. The industry will be greatly changed. 
There will be intense production for a time; there 
will be problems of rebuilding of plant and of 
conversion to peace time production; and there 
will be cooperation within each country and 
“several international steel organizations among 
allied nations, all of them under strong govern- 
mental control.” Beyond this he is doubtful 
except as one economic or political assumption 
rather than another proves to be correct. 

This summary is by way of commendation of 
Professor Hexner’s analysis. His own experience 
in the Czechoslovakian steel industry with the 
state railways and in other public offices and his 
participation in the ISC operations as a representa- 
tive of his own country’s steel industry have given 
him an expert knowledge although he is careful to 
point out that most participants knew compara- 
tively little outside of those matters that directly 
concerned them. 

The ISC had a life of only thirteen years with one 
interruption. It was organized on October 1, 1926 
and came to an end in September 1939. A mere 
outline of its basic structure fills the nine and one- 
half pages of Appendix IJ. It developed from the 
agreement between the five national units of 
Germany, France, Belgium, Luxemburg and the 
Saar which was known as the EIA (Entente 
Internationale de JlAcier). Later other con- 
tinental units joined and beginning in 1935 Great 
Britain came in, an addition which warranted 
calling the organization the ESC (European Steel 
Cartel). The cartel structure was completed by 
the inclusion of the United States producers in 
1938. 

Terminology is often loose, a difficulty arising 
out of the structure of the steel industry and the 
nature of the organization. Even its name is not 
official but is given “by general repute.” It was 
“wheels within wheels.” Whether it should be 
called a cartel depends upon one’s definition of the 
“cartel concept” (See Chapter Two). 

A few general comments may, however, be made. 
The ISC was concerned primarily with exports and 
imports of certain steel products and not with 
domestic markets. Though its structure appears 


clumsy and the jurisdiction and procedure of its 
central agencies seem hazy the participants consid- 
ered it adequate for its purpose. As might be ex- 
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pected its difficulties multiplied in the period of 
acute business depression. There is no occasion 
for characterizing it sweepingly as “good” or “bad” 
even if some precise meaning can be given to such 
terms. 

The volume does not attempt theoretical treat- 
ment. In fact the author repeatedly disavows 
such an approach. Yet there are necessary ref- 
erences and implications as for example to inelasti- 
city of demand, foreign dumping, etc. As an 
enlightening description presented with scholarly 
caution and with a realization of the intricacies 
and difficulties of the subject, it is excellent. 

Ernest Minor PATTERSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


By Harold P. Levy. 
165 pp. 


A Srupy rn Pusiic RELATIONS. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. 
$1.00. 

CAREERS IN PuBLic RELATIONS: THE NEW PROFEs- 
ston. By Averell Broughton. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1943. 255 pp. $2.00. 


A Study in Public Relations. In this splendid 
monograph Mr. Levy briefly traces the history of 
Pennsylvania poor laws and their administration, 
or rather maladministration by the politician, and 
outlines the transition in the attitudes and opinions 
of the people toward the various classes in need of 
charity, relief, or assistance. After a series of 
probes, investigations, and exposures of graft, 
incompetence, and waste in the political adminis- 
tration of relief laws, the citizens of Pennsylvania 
finally took the matter into their own hands and 
prepared for a finish fight with the politicians. 

The Public Charities Association of Pennsyl- 
vania was the spearhead of this reform movement 
in which various citizen organizations such as the 
League of Women Voters participated. This civic 
agency is “...a private, state-wide, non-political 
organization founded in 1912 to work for the 
reduction of social waste, entailed by dependence, 
mental disease and crime; to gather and dissem- 
inate information which will influence and create 
public opinion and guide legislative action for 
better standards of public service” (p. 29). Asa 
direct result of this civic crusade the Governor 
appointed the Pennsylvania Committee on Public 
Assistance and Relief which made surveys and 
published reports which were studied by the 
various citizen organizations. The Public Chari- 
ties Association then sponsored a state-wide 
campaign to publicize and popularize the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. It set up local 


























groups in the counties, conducted hundreds of 
meetings, sponsored radio programs and released 
information to the press. Eventually the “... 
long entrenched party machine lost control of the 
legislature...” and the General Assembly passed 
a series of relief laws similar to the New Deal 
program of social legislation, and voted $137,150,- 
000 for relief, plus $1,500,000 for a scientific 
system of relief and welfare administration (p. 34). 

Here we have a good example of adroit civic 
leadership and sound citizen organization getting 
results. The old procedure would have been to 
have made a dozen more of these eternal “surveys” 
as is the custom of most sociologists. But ap- 
parently social scientists in Pennsylvania have 
learned what political scientists elsewhere are be- 
ginning to learn about civic research and civic 
organization; viz., that they should: first, conduct 
a fundamental and comprehensive study of the 
problem; second, draft a law or program to deal 
with the situation; third, set up a civic or citizen 
organization and select civic leaders who know how 
to secure the ‘adoption of the program. This 
procedure was followed in Pennsylvania and these 
are the elements of the new science of community 
action. It is particularly gratifying that one of our 
great “Foundations” has seen the light, has recog- 
nized that surveys, research, and education are not 
enough, but that implementation through civic or 
citizen organization is imperative wherever re- 
searchers are actually interested in getting their 
plans adopted and their programs well adminis- 
tered and ably defended. 

After having explained how the law was passed 
and the Department of Public Assistance was 
created, the author next describes the administra- 
tive organization. The remainder of the book is 
devoted to the organization and work of the 
division of public relations, the duties of the chief 
of public relations and his staff; how its excellent 
program of public relations was formulated; and 
how it has been administered during the first five 
years of the department’s existence. 

Public relations experts will be especially in- 
terested in the techniques which have been de- 
veloped for dealing with the various “publics” as 
John Dewey used to distinguish them (p. 51). 
The discussion of the department’s public relations 
with politicians, legislators, pressure groups, citizen 
organizations, “the client public,” intra-depart- 
mental groups, and county lay boards makes it 
“ .. clear that skillful application and timing of 
information marks the difference between good or 
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bad or indifferent public relations practice” (p. 83). 

The concluding chapters deal with such de- 
partmental public relations devices as correspond- 
ence and publications, and such public reporting 
media available to a state department as news- 
papers, radio, exhibits, films, and the spoken word. 
Sociologists and public relations experts of govern- 
ment departments are indebted to the author, to 
Mary Swain Routzahn, who wrote the Introduc- 
tion, and to the Russell Sage Foundation for 
publishing this able, practical, and useful study of 
the relations maintained between the Department 
of Public Assistance and the people of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Careers in Public Relations. Long before na- 
tional, state, county or city governments, or the 
departments thereof, began to employ public rela- 
tions counsels, wealthy individuals and all kinds 
of private corporations had begun to employ 
public relations experts. It is for individuals and 
companies which specialize in this field, and their 
clients, that Mr. Broughton, a public relations and 
advertising executive, elucidates this relatively 
new and extremely interesting field. Like most 
new ideas or fields, public relations is little under- 
stood by the public. Mr. Broughton sets out to 
make ‘the new profession” of public relations bet- 
ter understood and to introduce us to some of the 
leaders in the field, and, although his is not as 
objective as the book reviewed above, he has done 
an admirable job of selling himself and his “‘pro- 
fession.” To him “‘... the public relations view- 
point is an expression of business philosophy which 
recognizes the need for adjustment and harmony 
between business and the other major factors in 
the social framework which contains our civiliza- 
tion.” Many sociologists, and all of the New 
Dealers will disagree with his opinion “... that 
business, in the largest sense, has been the pioneer 
in social change” (p. 12). But many will agree 
“‘.. that business men have preceded politicians 
in their awareness of and understanding of social 
change.” “No apologist for business or the abuses 
even crimes, perpetrated by greedy and reckless 
men...” “he expects modifications and socializa- 
tion of many fields. ...” 

In a direct and forceful manner Mr. Broughton 
outlines the basic public relations techniques and 
viewpoints of eight “big business” concerns, dis- 
cusses the opportunities for careers in public 
relations, states the qualifications of a public rela- 
tions expert, and outlines the scope of public 
relations work. He emphasizes the points that 
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public relations is inseparable from the duties 
and responsibilities of the business itself, and that 
the executive of the corporation should in fact be 
the chief public relations officer. But he is quick 
to remark that the corporation head needs a con- 
sultant other than his wife, who can offer criticism, 
give expert, confidential, unbiased advice, and help 
clarify and organize his thinking on company 
probiems. Public relations is nothing less than 
policy. 

The author accepts the view that “the public 
relations standings of corporations are chiefly the 
product of the thinking and action of their execu- 
tives.” Public relations counsels can supplement 
and extend those viewpoints, but if executives are 
not men of intelligence, vision, and sympathy, the 
public relations counsel would be of little use. 
Anyone who will read this useful study of public 
relations can see that private corporations have 
traveled a long way from the attitude of “the 
public be damned.” In fact, the public relations 
counsel is employed to find out what the public is 
demanding; what its likes and dislikes are; how 
business policies and practices affect profits, per- 
sonnel, clients, government, and labor. Public 


relations counsels and corporation executives who’ 


feel that the time has come to humanize, demo- 
cratize, and socialize big business should begin by 
reading this book. 

Russet, H. Ewinc 


Santa Monica, California 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING, 1899-1939: AN 
ANALysIs OF Irs RELATION TO THE VOLUME OF PrRo- 
puction. By Solomon Fabricant. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1942. 360 
pp., 18 charts, 13 tables; 8 appendices. $3.00. 


Both title and subtitle of this book are precise 
and careful; their scientific exactness may easily 
fail to attract the general reader. And yet any 
intelligent citizen interested in the economic de- 
velopment and outlook of our country would find 
it highly stimulating. As the author suggests such 
a reader might well study first the conclusions, 
“Manufacturing in the National Economy,” for a 
summary of the findings of the report: how factory 
employment in the period discussed has doubled, 
output increased four-fold, labor requirements per 
unit of product halved in spite of a drop of one- 
third in the hours of labor; how specific industries 
follow a pattern of growth, maturity, and decline, 
the various stages intermingled in a mosaic which 


pictures much of the social as well as economic 
changes in the life of the United States—from 
animal drawn to motor driven vehicles, from home- 
made to factory processed food and clothing, from 
wood to chemicals as a material; how technological 
change, instead of being small pieces of boasted or 
condemned inventioa within a single industry, 
proceeds by a sort of osmosis throughout the whole 
economic structure; how manufacturing, long 
relied upon to absorb labor, is now leveling off and 
must either develop new consumer goods or give 
place to trade, services or other work as a source of 
employment for oncoming workers. 

It is obvious that the economist or the historian 
will find interesting and valuable the chapters 
elaborating these conclusions. The statistician 
and research methodologist will find fascinating 
and convincing the tracing of a trend through a 
mass of data characterized by variables at every 
turn. 

This study is one of a series published and pro- 
jected by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search on manufacturing, agriculture, mining, 
transportation, public utility, and service indus- 
tries. The amount of data systematized makes 
the series monumental in size; the weighing of 
dozens of interlocking factors makes it a contribu- 
tion to the methodology of synthesizing complex 
data; the reasoned conclusions are significant for 
our understanding of our national economy. 

Harriet L. HERRING 


The University of North Carolina 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 1899-1939. A Stupy oF 
Output, EMPLOYMENT, AND Propuctivity. By 
Harold Barger and Hans H. Landsberg. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1942. 435 pp., 47 charts, 54 tables, 4 appendices. 


$3.00. 


As an over-all study of the broader aspects of 
historical trends in agricultural production, em- 
ployment, and productivity, this work presents a 
rounded examination which should prove useful to 
students of agricultural problems. Although the 
time period covered by the data ends with 1939, the 
work bears on important current and postwar 
agricultural problems. 

Workers whose needs and interests require data 
on the measurement of volume of agricultural 
production in the United States now have little 
reason to complain of the lack of rather detailed as 
well as over-all indexes of agricultural production 
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extending over a long period of years. With the 
publication of this study, its authors have added 
a fourth independently estimated series on the 
volume of agricultural production to the three 
already available. It is gratifying to observe that 
no serious differences exist among the several series 
so that troublesome problems of reconciliation do 
not arise. On the contrary, the carefulness with 
which the series on agricultural production has 
been developed here validates the previously exist- 
ing indexes and provides to the users of such in- 
formation a basis for considerably more confidence 
in all of the series. 

Although nearly one-half of the text proper is 
devoted to a discussion of the trends in total pro- 
duction and in the production of individual and 
major groups of products, also included are a 
chapter on measurement of food consumption and 
its nutritive conposition and three chapters 
covering technological changes in farm production, 
agricultural employment, and agricultural pro- 
ductivity. The chapter on trends in per capita 
food consumption develops a long-time series on 
per capita calorie consumption along with esti- 
mates for recent years of vitamin and mineral per 
capita consumption. Changes in food consump- 
tion trends are interpreted by the authors in the 
light of changing age structure, occupational shifts, 
and other factors. This chapter lends quantitative 
substantiation to other available information bear- 
ing on the fact that a substantial proportion of the 
population does not have nutritionally adequate 
diets. 

Recognizing the limitations of available data on 
agricultural employment, the authors have at- 
tempted to develop a more satisfactory employ- 
ment series for purposes of measuring output per 
worker. They did this by utilizing the Census 
data on “gainfully occupied” farmers and male 
farm laborers 20 years of age and over for the 
decennial censuses between 1900 and 1930, with 
interpolations between censal years by means of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics series on 
farm employment. Although the authors indicate 
a preference for this series, they also utilize a 
similarly interpolated series from Census informa- 
tion on all “gainfully occupied” agricultural work- 
ers, 1900 to 1940, which incorporates adjustments 
in totals recently made by the Bureau of the Census 
in an attempt to obtain comparability in dates, 
instructions, and coverages of the various censuses. 
It is doubtful whether this treatment of the agri- 
cultural employment data does much to overcome 
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the difficulties inherent in the data. In both 
series the authors are still dealing with “gainfully 
occupied,” which includes persons not actually 
working in agriculture at the time of the census. 
A question also arises as to whether the adjust- 
ments which the Bureau of the Census found 
necessary to make in total gainful workers do or 
do not affect the figures used by the authors in their 
alternative employment series. Except for 1930, 
they have assumed that no adjustment was needed. 

Of more importance, the book ignores the basic 
problems posed by the 1940 Census in the great 
discrepancy between the two figures on agricultural 
workers, that in the 1940 Census of Agriculture 
and the much smaller figure in the 1940 Population 
Census. It is true that this study extends only 
through the year 1939, although interpolations for 
years after 1930 utilize 1940 information. Never- 
theless an evaluation of the significance and valid- 
ity of all historical data on agricultural employ- 
ment will eventually require a satisfactory recon- 
ciliation of the discrepancies revealed by the 1940 
Census in the number of farm operators (Census 
of Agriculture) and the number of farmers (Popu- 
lation Census), as well as in the other classes of 
farm workers. 

The authors are inclined to attribute an impor- 
tant part of the more rapid gains in productivity 
per worker in the last decade or so to the change 
in composition of the farm working force resulting 
from the decrease in numbers of women and 
children. The trend in composition is none too 
firmly established by the data with which they 
have todeal. Moreover, the experience during the 
past four years, when agricultural production has 
consistently reached new highs despite the reversals 
of trends in composition, at least raises a question 
as to the role of composition changes in the recent 
trends in output per worker. 

The final chapter includes both a summary of 
conclusions and a general discussion of agriculture 
in the nation’s economy. Although the reviewer 
would take exception to some of the conclusions 
and generalizations presented, it appears to him 
that the authors have realistically described some 
of the important long-time factors which have 
operated in the past and which may continue to 
operate in the direction of a declining trend in the 
number of agricultural workers. Their presenta- 
tion suffers from possible overemphasis on trends 
in the proportion agricultural workers comprise of 
all workers and from omission of full consideration 
of factors external to agriculture which are involved 
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in the trend. In projecting qualitatively the trend 
in absolute numbers of agricultural workers, the 
authors have omitted explicit treatment of the 
possible effects of reduction of agricultural under- 
employment on the size of the farm working force. 
Louis J. Ducorr 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Economic ANALYSIS AND Pusiic Poricy—An INTRO- 
pucTION. By Mary Jean Bowman and George Le- 
land Bach. New York: Prentice-Hail, Inc., 1943, 
935 pp. $4.50. 


Textbook-writing is one of the difficult arts. It. 


is doubly so in the social sciences where the contro- 
versial abounds, ra<ionalization pervades, and the 
precision instruments of scientific measurement 
have not yet been developed. Every sincere 
author hopes to find a key to more effective in- 
struction—some selection of content, some method 
of presentation, some ingenuity of style or illustra- 
tion—which will stimulate and train the student 
mind to a better understanding and management 
of the subject matter. 

In the very broad area of economics and public 
policy, two general approaches have been apparent 
in recent years. One is oriented to the Neo- 
classical economics and emphasizes, even though 
in somewhat new dress and with occasional 
references to actual situations, the theory and 
method of Marshall and his successors liberally 
intermixed with marginal utility concepts. The 
other approach is “institutional’’ and endeavors 
to derive the dynamic principles of economic 
growth and change from accumulated and analyzed 
data on current economic life. Too often this lat- 
ter approach gets little beyond historical descrip- 
tion, but when it is well done, it presents inter- 
esting and teachable material. 

Drs. Bowman and Bach take the traditional ap- 
proach and have undertaken to write a book “at 
the same time rigorous in analysis, yet meaningful 
2ad teachable in content.” To anyone with a 
preference for this approach, they have succeeded 
well. They define their terms in orthodox fashion; 
they present an abundance of graphs showing 
variations of supply and demand curves; they 
provide full-page tables with detailed data illus- 
trating cost and profit problems for various hypo- 
thetical types of firms and of “simple monopoly, 
simple monopsony, oligopoly, and oligopsony;” 
they examine “short run” and “long run” situa- 


tions and wrestle with such problems as attempting 
to present a convincing definition of “pure profit.” 

This approach dominates the whole presentation 
from Part I on Laying the Foundations to a closing 
twenty-seven page investigation of Agriculture: A 
Case Study. In between are parts devoted to: 
Equilibrium of the Firm, Purely Competitive 
Market Adjustments, Monopolistic and Monop- 
sonistic Markets, Market Control and Public 
Policy in American Enterprise, Labor Organization 
and Labor Markets, Money, Credit, and Prices, 
General Business Fluctuations and Economic 
Policy, The Public Economy, and The Interna- 
tional Economy. 

It is not possible in a brief review to make a 
constructive analysis of the merits and defects of a 
volume this size. In short, the analytical ap- 
proach of the book has the advantages of develop- 
ing basic theoretical concepts, of requiring the 
student to acquaint himself with abstract thinking 
and to master the method to some degree of pre- 
senting a logical and inter-related system of ideas 
giving the student a sense of order, and of ac- 
quainting the student with some of the traditional 
illustrative analytical tools of economics. Its 
disadvantages appear in what is probably an excess 
of theoretical reasoning, over-elaborate and 
excessive graphic and tabular illustration, the 
repeated use of hypothetical illustration where the 
student will be curious about the world he lives in, 
and a failure to train the mind of the student in 
the application of analytical method to concrete 
as distinguished from hypothetical situations. 
By the time a student has gone through the volume 
he is very likely to be bored on the one hand with 
its unrealistic character and misled on the other 
with the illusion of orderly system and precise 
analysis which this approach presents. 

In general, the volume is competently done. 
The informed teacher who can make use of the 
vast amount cf available data about our changing 
economy in order to tie theory to fact can use this 
book to advantage, since it will help establish those 
theoretical concepts of which he must show the 
limitations. In this reviewer’s opinion, this was 
one of the “teaching” weaknesses of the very ex- 
cellent text on Institutional Economics put out by 
Willard Atkins and others at New York University. 
A minimum theoretical base and a minimum de- 
velopment of abstract analytical tools aid sub- 
stantially in developing in the student a critical 
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appraisal of the complexities of institutions and 
their interrelations. 
HARVEY PINNEY 


Office of Price Administration 


PROPAGANDA BY SHORT Wave. Edited by Harwood L. 
Childs and John B. Whitton. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1942. 355 pp. $3.75. 

CensorsHip 1917. By James R. Mock. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941. 250 pp. $2.50. 


Propaganda by Short Wave. Inconspicuous in 
World War I, short-wave broadcasting has become 
a dominant instrument of power politics. In the 
late 1920’s short-waving began wnobtrusively with 
peaceful imperial affairs, going into the crescendo 
of war orientation in the 1930’s. The book exam- 
ines the strategy and tactics of radio propaganda 
country by country. Dictatorial nations were 
powerfully first on the air in this as in other things. 
Not until after Munich did Britain and France 
reach out in many languages after the manner of 
Germany, Russia, and Italy. Germany, always 


considering herself militarily invincible, blamed 
propaganda from without and Marxism from 
within for her defeat in 1918. For her, radio would 
now be the shock troops of National Socialist 


world outlook, a psychological infection across 
territorial boundaries before the invasion of arma- 
ment. Had not Russia so invaded Germany? 
Enlighten and frighten! German broadcasts, 
rigidly adhering to the Nazi theme and carefully 
timed, were tuned to mass appeal; Britain’s, 
flexibly permitting variations ranging from social- 
ism to conservatism and usually poorly timed, 
played to the upper classes factually. Italy’s radio 
is shown to be undistinguished, ineffective in prac- 
tically every sense. France, content to generalize 
and to answer and defend, did little to stir the 
imagination. America’s earlier radio propaganda, 
fragmentary and largely business advertising, is 
sketched in four pages. (This reviewer would add 
that late in 1943 one leading war analyst empha- 
sized our propaganda as not getting anywhere with 
the masses in foreign lands). As for the effect of 
short-wave propaganda on the United States, not 
more than 1 percent of the total population has 
listened regularly; perhaps 7 percent as often as 
once a week, even then haphazard in their dialing. 
Domestic radio, movies, and the press are clearly 
more influential. . 

The methods of the Princeton Listening Center 
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from the fall of 1939 until the summer of 1941 are 
detailed; all the propaganda devices are analyzed; 
hundreds ot specific paragraphic illustrations are 
given with source and date; and of graphic interest 
are the diagrams and tables on atrocity propa- 
ganda. In the last chapter there is an emphatic 
hortative note prophetically keyed to the troubles 
of Elmer Davis and OWI: “.. . confidence in the 
integrity of news and public information must be 
preserved.” This work of eight collaborating 
authors of the Princeton group plus data from other 
researchers regionally located is an authoritative 
contribution to social psychology. 

Censorship 1917. “Censorship measures orig- 
inating in World War I were used in one guise or 
another, and by one agency or another, for more 
than twenty years after the Armistice. They 
were used to stamp out evils... that were evils 
only in the opinion of groups applying the restric- 
tions;... the plane upon which official wartime 
censorship was conducted was as far above the 
post-war repressions as Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
were above Teapot Dome.” The factual ingredi- 
ents of Dr. Mock’s volume thus finally boil up, 
heated over the flaming freedoms of the first 
amendment to the constitution. Censorship and 
restricted liberties in wartime are necessary; their 
carry-over repressively into peacetime is ominous. 
The slipping away of guaranteed freedoms after 
1917 is detailed by scores of examples. Of the 
several chapters dealing with restrictions in tele- 
graph, mail, newspapers, motion pictures, and 
books, none is more interesting than the chapter 
on books. Wartime censorship skimmed off, at 
least for revision, certain writings of Sigmund 
Freud, James Harvey Robinson, H. G. Wells, J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Albert Shaw, and others well 
known; even George Creel himself got caught in his 
Preface to Two Thousand Questions and Answers 
About the War. 

Events since the publication of Mock’s book 
amply justify his warnings about the holdover of 
censorship in the academic world, the proscribing 
of books by vested groups, by states, and by muni- 
cipalities which in peacetime would safeguard 
young minds by aiming to use powers similar to 
those the federal government had used for wartime 
emergency. At the outbreak of World War II 
the author sees further peril to civil liberty; warns 
against war-born repressive measures that would 
deform democracy; pleads for rebirth of liberty 
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and an all-absorbing social reconstruction. It is 
a timely book. 
Lee M. Brooxs 
The University of North Carolina 


TENANTS OF THE ALmIGHTy. By Arthur F. Raper. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. 402 pp., 80 plates, $3.50. 


Mr. Raper’s latest book may be read as a com- 
pletion of the most intensive case study yet done 
in the field of rural southern life. Tenants of the 
Almighty gives historical perspective to the pictures 
of Greene County, Georgia, offered in the author’s 
earlier books, Study of Two Black Belt Counties and 
Preface to Peasaniry. Further, the new work 
underscores vividly many of the observations made 
in Sharecroppers All (with Ira de A. Reid, 1941). 

A fresh and excellent technique appears in the 
first portion of Tenants of the Almighty. “Book 
I—If You Want Your Story Short” is a series of 
seventy-nine revealing photographs done by Jack 
Delano for the Farm Security Administration. 
These plates are so arranged that, with their sub- 
titles, they outline dramatically the high lights of 
the nearly four hundred pages of text. No su- 
perior sociclogical use of photographs has come to 
the attention of this reviewer. 

The narrative of the present work describes in 
considerable detail the social-economic and cul- 
tural fortunes of the folk of Greene County during 
nearly a century. Leading up to the crisis of the 
depression one finds placed in perspective the 
periods of the War for Secession, the ““Reconstruc- 
tion,” the tragic half-century of struggle to regain 
with “guano” the prosperity once had from King 
Cotton. The misadventures and disillusionments 
of the townsfolk of the area are kept in parallel 
with the decline of the countryside. 

A considerable part of the book, however, has to 
do with the efforts of local, State and Federal lead- 
ership to reverse the ebbing tide of Greene County 
life. The last four sections deal with their pro- 
grams and show them to have cumulative force 
which could not have been foreseen a decade ago. 
Not all is clear gain, of course. For instance, Mr. 
Raper observes that a net effect of the programs 
has been to improve the lot of substantial and 
efficient farmers at one end of the scale, and of 
many of the most unfortunate at the other, while 
“the New Deal has lengthened the distance be- 
tween the upper-layer families and the small 
independent farmers, shortened the distance 
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between them and the dependent families below.” 
Thus the local prototype of William Graham 
Sumner’s “forgotten man” has been touched only 
lightly by the agencies which have meant much to 
others. However, in the conclusion of Tenants of 
the Almighty one finds a new note of hope. It is 
eminently worth reading the book to discover why. 

Joun MACLACHLAN 

The University of Florida 


INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1942. Edited 
by Raul C. Migone with the assistance of Marcelo F. 
Aberastury, Emilio Fuente, and Jorge E. Iturraspe. 


New York: The Macmillan Co., 1943. 1066 pp. 
$10.00. 
ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL MetHops. By Helen M. 


Walker. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1943. 
368 pp. $2.75. 


Inter-American Statistical Yearbook, 1942. This 
large volume represents an expansion by more than 
one-half of the material contained in its 1940 
predecessor. Essentially, the Yearbook is a com- 
pilation of material from other international year- 
books or similar volumes. Its contribution lies in 
assembling such information for the American 
nations into one volume with table titles, captions, 
stubs, footnotes and sources given in the four 
official languages of the Americas—Spanish, 
English, Portuguese, and French. Its coverage is 
rather wide, including the following major sections: 
population, production, industries, transport and 
communications, commerce, social questions, pub- 
lic finance, public education, army, navy and air 
corps, public health, and international cooperation. 
With increasing attention being focused on expan- 
sion of cultural and commercial relations among 
the American nations, this volume should un- 
doubtedly prove to be a valuable and necessary 
reference work. 

Almost complete reliance on other international 
yearbooks has the advantage of utilizing previous 
work by others to obtain comparability in interna- 
tional statistics but, on the other hand, it has 
certain marked disadvantages. Citation of 
another yearbook as a source leaves the reader 
unable to judge the validity of the data unless he 
has the cited yearbook available to examine its 
source notes. It is often not evident whether 
figures presented are based on enumerations or 
estimates. The time lag is far greater than would 
be necessary if the most recent primary sources 
from each country had been used. For example, 
in Table 2, showing approximate increase of popu- 
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lation in American countries, the last figures given 
for the United States relate to 1920, whereas 
figures for several other countries are supplied for 
1930 or 1931. 

In general, the large volume is rather well 
composed with fairly skillful arrangements of the 
four sets of titles, etc. Although some of the 
English translations are a bit awkward and contain 
numerous typographical errors, there is usually no 
ambiguity in the specification of the data. Ex- 
ceptions to this are found in Table 4 where the 
populations of principal cities of the world are 
given with “latest information” as the only time 
specification, and in Table 323, dealing with dis- 
tribution of expenditure on chief groups according 
to income classes, which requires considerable 
effort to puzzle out. 

Elementary Statistical Methods. An introduc- 
tory statistical text is best evaluated on the basis of 
actually testing it in the class room situation, but 
rarely does anyone except the author have this 
experience as a basis for appraisal at the time when 
a text is to be reviewed. In lieu of trying out the 
text on students, I attempt to imagine I am a 
beginner in the field and to relive the process of 
learning elementary statistics with the text as my 
teacher. The success of the teacher in guiding me 
into a new sphere of concepts, operations, and inter- 
pretation is the principal criterion of my evaluation 
of the text. Of secondary importance are judg- 
ments made on a more sophisticated basis as to 
choice and sequence of topics, rigorousness of 
presentation, consistency of symbols, selection of 
procedures presented, and appropriateness of 
bibliographical references. 

Such a reading of Miss Walker’s text evokes as a 
first reaction a feeling of regret that the book was 
not available some years ago when I was actually 
learning elementary statistics through reading a 
number of texts then available. How much time 
and mental distress would have been saved! The 
clear formulation of what statistics is all about, the 
careful presentation of the concepts and procedures 
of descriptive statistics without the confusion of 
snatches of sampling theory so often found inter- 
mingled with them, the simplicity of the initiation 
into symbolic representation, and, in the final 
chapter, the easy transition to statistical inference 
—for these the future students of the text should be 
grateful, although they are perhaps best appreci- 
ated by those who have traversed the path without 
such superior guidance. 

Never does the author fall into the practice, too 
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common among elementary statistics text writers, 
of failing to be rigorously correct in the first and 
most simplified presentation of statistical concepts. 
On occasions she indicates that further complexities 
will be treated later, but whatever is given in the 
earlier parts is consistent with subsequent elab- 
orations. 

The broadness of the author’s orientation in 
statistics results in a text general enough to be used 
in almost any introductory course, although the il- 
lustrations and examples make it most appropriate 
for students of education. Even though omission 

,of time series and index numbers might prevent 
adoption of the text in social science departments 
where a second course was not provided to cover 
these and certain other omitted topics, the book is 
well adapted for use as supplementary reading in 
connection with any course. 

MARGARET JARMAN HaGoop 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 


New Wortp A-Cominc. By Roi Ottley. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1943. 364 pp. $3.00, 


This book, says its author, is “a reporter’s job.” 
Harlem, the world’s greatest Negro community, is 
used “as a sort of test tube in which the germs of 
Negro thought and action are isolated, examined, 
and held up to full glare to reflect Black America.” 
Mr. Ottley has done his job well. He has given us 
one of the best accounts of what goes on “inside 
Black America” that has appeared in many years. 
His twenty-three chapters are packed with a wealth 
of material which will be of interest to the specialist 
on race relations as well as to the general reader. 

Picking up some historical threads, the author 
traces the story of the rise of Negro Harlem, with 
its multi-colored population, and sets the back- 
ground for the striking manifestations of Negro 
solidarity and nationalism which have flowered so 
luxuriantly there. Marcus Garvey, Father Di- 
vine, the apostles of race consciousness and Negro 
world unity, the “Black Jews,’”’—all these and 
others pass in review in succeeding chapters. 
There are also chapters on The Jobs-for-Negroes 
Campaign, Jews in Negro Life, The Cafe-au-Lait 
Society, Joe Louis and His People, The Negro’s 
Ballot, and The Slum-Shocked. The last-named 
chapter is an able summary of the effects of 
minority status and slum life on the Negro. 

But New World A-Coming is more than a portrait 
of Harlem. In the last third of the book, the 
author turns to wider problems, such as Negro 
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leadership, the “Black Cabineteers” who advise 
the government on race affairs, the Negro press, the 
struggle against discrimination in defense jobs, 
the reaction to the treatment of Negroes in the 
armed forces, and Japanese efforts to woo the 
Negro and capitalize on his discontent. 

Mr. Ottley, who was born in New York and who 
has spent most of his life there, is one of the ablest 
of the younger Negro writers. He knows the racial 
scene intimately, and he writes about it with 
honesty, subtle humor, and a faint touch of ironic 
detachment. One may have to disagree with his 
poetic premise that “a new world is a-coming with 
the sweep and fury of the Resurrection,” but one 
must admit that he has portrayed well what the 
Negro thinks, how he behaves, and what he wants 
in that “new world a-coming.” 

Guy B. Jonson 

University of North Carolina 


MARRIAGE AND THE Famity. Edited by Reuben Hill 
and Howard Becker. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1942. 649 pp. $4.00. 


This compact textbook is written by twenty- 
seven authors, each an authority in his respective 
field. Accordingly, the book gains in that it 
presents several points of view, and offers to the 
student the results of specialized research in the 
gamut of marriage and family life, from anthropo- 
logical, historical studies, through preparation for 
marriage, family role interaction, divorce, and end- 
ing with a discussion of the family and war, and the 
future of the family. 

There are some questions of consistency of point- 
of-view, however, that ought to be raised concern- 
ing certain of the chapter contributions to the book, 
as well as about the book as a whole. Read Bain 
presents a naturalistic and helpful discussion on 
personality and marriage. The reader would 
gather that Bain follows the “interactionism” of 
Charles Cooley, John Dewey, and George H. 
Mead. Yet, in his otherwise excellent discussion 
he posits the old heredity versus environment 
dichotomy, calling it instead “‘biological factors” 
versus “cultural conditioning” (p. 127). He does 


point out that social factors influence the biological 
and vice-versa, but statements such as “Intelli- 
gence tests may measure ‘native’ (biological) 
intelligence—” also slip in. What is “native, 
biological intelligence?” It would aid in clearing 
the air for students who have a sufficiently difficult 
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time dropping the dualist conceptions of mind and 
body, will and determinism, had Bain used inter- 
action concepts throughout his discussion and 
perhaps employed the better words “‘bio-social” or 
“psychosomatic.” Despite this tinge of dualism, 
the chapter is one of the best in the book, and it is 
good to see family sociologists like Thomas Eliot 
and Bain follow the paths broken by George Mead 
in social psychology. 

The comments upon extra-marital sex relations, 
in an otherwise good chapter contributed by J. K. 
Folsom, reminds one of a hungry breakfaster 
trying to remove the shell from a hot, boiled egg. 
He flips it from one hand to the other and is slow in 
getting it shelled. So Folsom makes an undog- 
matic statement and the editors of the book insert 
themselves, we suppose in an effort to temper the 
statement and to make it more palatable. But 
Folsom is the only contributor to the book whose 
text is interrupted by Becker and Hill, and they 
merely restate relativism in morality. The hot 
egg comes out well juggled and unshelled. Henry 
A. Bowman in his Marriage for Moderns is much 
more skilful at this point and gives the student 
practical guidance, even though the book as a 
whole has been accused of the unpardonable sins 
of simplicity and over-popularization. 

One other suggestion not only applies to this 
book but to most of the authors in the field of 
marriage and the family. In writing advice upon 
the postpartum care of the mother, is it not im- 
portant to mention that the mother needs the help 
of a relative or a practical nurse for several weeks 
after hospitalization? Help to the new mother is 
taken for granted in many hemes, but serious 
difficulties have arisen in other homes where the 
mother was expected to assume her usual duties. 
In fact, evidence would seem to indicate that 
postpartum care deserves equal emphasis with 
prenatal considerations. 

In spite of these criticisms and suggestions and 
the “beware the little moron”’ eugenics chapter, this 
is one of the finest texts in the field. It is, perhaps 
in parts, a bit too theoretical for the undergraduate 
but this is more than compensated for by its sound 
devotion to scientific fact. Nearly all the contrib- 
utors use documentation, and at the end of each 
chapter there is not only a selected bibliography, 
but also some unusually vitalized questions and 
topics that will stimulate further probing into the 
subject. The topics at the end of the chapter on 
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heredity are the most arid. But that is exactly 
what one would expect. 
EvuGENE P. LINK 
Winthrop College 


RECREATION AND DELINQUENCY: A StTupy OF FIVE 
SELECTED CuicaGo Communities. Made for the 
Chicago Recreation Commission by Ethel Shanas, 
Director. Chicago: Chicago Recreation Commis- 
sion, 1942. 284 pp. Charts and graphs. 


Many studies have been made to show that 
recreation is a preventive of or a cure for juvenile 
delinquency. Exaggerated claims have been made 
from time to time for recreational programs in this 
respect, but most of these claims are not based 
upon scientific study. The Chicago Recreation 
Commission attempts to fill this need through an 
elaborate statistical analysis of the recreational 
activities of 15,000 boys and 8,000 girls ten-to- 
seventeen years of age, carried on in five selected 
Chicago neighborhoods, during the course of one 
year. The grand total of leisure time activities 
recorded reached 1,281,853 homes. 

Answers were sought to four questions, which 
were stated by Professor Ernest W. Burgess as 
follows: 

1. To what extent and degree do non-delinquent 
children participate in supervised recreational 
activities? 

2. To what extent and degree do children who 
have been delinquent (arrested by the police or 
known by recreational agencies to have been 
delinquent) take part in supervised recreational 
activities? 

3. Does participation in supervised recreation 
prevent recurrence of delinquent behavior in 
children who have been delinquent? 

4. Does taking part in supervised recreation 
prevent non-delinquents from becoming delin- 
quents? 

The findings in regard to the first two questions 
were that delinquents do not take part in super- 
vised recreation in as large proportion as non- 
delinquents. In the five areas studied the pro- 
portion of non-delinquents in supervised recreation 
ranged from 95.5 percent to 63.2 percent. For the 
delinquents the proportion engaged in supervised 
recreation ranged from 61 percent to 34.8 percent. 

In answer to the crucial third question it is 
stated “Of every 200 delinquents in recreation, 21 
became recidivists. Of every 200 delinquents not 
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in recreation, 31 were recidivists. Boys who donot 
participate in supervised recreation are thirty 
percent more likely to be recidivists than those who 
participate.” 

For the fourth question relating to the effect of 
the recreational activities on non-delinquents the 
conclusion was that “The proportion of non- 
delinquents not in recreation who became de- 
linquent was three times as high as the rate for 
non-delinquents in recreation.” 

Other valuable features of this study are the 
detailed comparisons of delinquents and non- 
delinquents in specified types of leisure time, and 
in their movie and radio interests. Delinquents 
attended movies more frequently than non-de- 
linquents. The types of movies preferred by de- 
linquents, however, were practically the same as 
those enjoyed most by other children. The “Gang 
Busters” and the “Lone Ranger’ were universal 
favorites with delinquents and non-delinquents 
alike. 

Witey B. SANDERS 

The University of North Carolina 


LEARNING AND TEACHING IN THE PRACTICE OF SOCIAL 
Worx. By Bertha Capen Reynolds, New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart Inc., 1942. 390 pp. $2.50. 


In Learning and Teaching in the Practice of 
Social Work, Miss Reynolds has written a book 
which is proving of great value to social workers 
who are teaching, leading discussion groups, 
supervising workers, or administering social agen- 
cies. Basic concepts of social work and educa- 
tion are brought together to form a background 
of principles and philosophy for a wealth of prac- 
tical assistance in the problems of teaching in what- 
ever areas the social worker functions as a teacher. 
Her thesis that social work is an art which requires 
the functioning of the “whole person” holds for 
her view of teaching as well. She would have 
her teacher of social work master first the art of 
social work, and as a final stage in this mastery 
achieve the art of teaching. 

Starting with an orientation to the profession of 
social work, Miss Reynolds discusses in turn 
working principles for the teacher of formal and 
informal groups, and then working principles for 
supervision and finally she discusses the teaching 
role of the executive and makes a plea for bringing 
social work “back to the people” through the wise 
training and use of volunteers. 
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In those sections of her book dealing with the 
actual practices of teaching and supervising Miss 
Reynolds presents a combination of the principles 
of teaching life material to students, themselves 
vitally alive, and the practices and methods which 
are helpful in such an undertaking. These sec- 
tions, which are Part III on Learning and Teaching 
in Groups, the first four chapters of Part IV on 
Supervision of Practice, and those chapters in 
Part V on learners and subject matter, to this 
reviewer represent the essence of the book. The 
discussions on administration set forth so clearly 
administrative principles from the viewpoint of 
the supervisor that one wishes Miss Reynolds 
would publish in a professional journal a similar 
treatment of the subject from the viewpoint of the 
beginning worker. 

Miss Reyncids considers learners, ways of 
learning and of teaching subject matter, and the 
contributions of the teacher. She works on the 
principle that growth is natural and that wise 
nurturing is the role of the teacher. This means 
that she does not push towards rapid learning nor 
belittle the student, whatever her stage of progress. 
Although she sees each student teacher and super- 
visor as an individual, she also makes use of the 
theory of types of learners and types of situations. 
She limits the scope of the teacher’s direct responsi- 
bility to that connected with the performance of 
the professional job. Her belief in people and her 
wish to help them grow in their own ways are evi- 
dent on every page. 

One could wish that Miss Reynolds had extended 
her already comprehensive discussion by relating to 
it some of the bases for student selection, be the 
“student” a student in a school of social work or the 
new employee of a social agency. On such selec- 
tion so much of a professional educational process is 
dependent, that one regrets not having Miss 
Reynolds thinking on it in connection with her 
other theses. 

At times Miss Reynolds is difficult to follow, as in 
the chapters on evaluation and on the use of the 
professional self. Too, one feels that in these dis- 
cussions she has not contributed so much in fresh- 
ness of approach nor has she re-assembled materials 
in ways which are so stimulating as in other parts 
of her discussion. However, the unusual clarity 
and helpfulness of the rest of the book more than 
make up for a few such instances. 

This reviewer knows of no book more practically 
helpful nor more philosophically sound for the use 
of those social workers whose professional duties 


involve a primary or secondary responsibility for 
teaching their art. Perhaps it will prove to be 
equally helpful in other professions, for it is built on 
sound human principles of living. Certainly 
Learning and Teaching in the Practice of Social 
Work is proving its value among teaching and 
supervising social workers. 
CorDELIA Cox 
Richmond School of Social W ork 
of the Coilege of William and Mary 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PurLosopHy. Edited by D. D. 
Runes. New York: The Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1943. 571 pp. $5.00. 

SCIENCE, PurLosopuy, AND Reuicion. Third Sympo- 
sium. New. York: Conference on Science, Philos- 
ophy, and Religion in Their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life, Inc., 1943. 438 pp. $3.00. 
Combined with Second Symposium, $5.00. 


Twentieth Century Philosophy. This book is an 
attempt to summarize all living philosophy. It 
takes the form of twenty-two essays by eminent 
philosophers expounding briefly their own point of 
view. As a consequence, it is not possible to give 
any sort of systematic discussion of all the points 
of view represented in this volume. The first part 
is devoted to the philosophy of special subjects— 
Ethics, Aesthetics, Axiology, Law, History, 
Science, Metaphysics, and Theology. The second 
part is devoted to a series of papers interpreting 
various schools of philosophic thought. An at- 
tempt is made at least to mention every philo- 
sophic school that now exists. The result is that 
these papers serve as a bare introduction to the 
schools of thought concerned. In some cases 
(e.g. the paper by Whitehead on Philosophy of 
Life, and that by Santayana on Transcendental 
Absolutism) the papers do not even provide an 
adequate introduction tothesystems. Although it 
is desirable to have an original paper in the two 
cases mentioned, it would seem to have been prefer- 
able to have had someone else interpret the men 
concerned. As one would expect, there are certain 
omissions in the volume. Notably, there is no dis- 
cussion of any length of the Existentalists (Jaspers, 
Hartmann, etc.), nor is there any discussion of the 
influence of Kirkegaard on contemporary religious 
philosophy, nor any discussion of the influence of 
Croce and Gentile on contemporary Italian 
thought. Of special interest to American students 
unable to read German, is the paper by Marvin 
Farber on Phenomenology. 

The compilation of a volume of this type is, 
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indeed, a problem in selection. The contents, 
however, are truly representative if not of the 
thought, at least of the names of the contemporary 
schools. An excellent idea is the addition to each 
paper of a selected bibliography which enables 
_ students to follow up their interest in any particular 
topic. All in all, this volume may serve as an 
excellent text in a course devoted to a very brief 
introduction to twentieth century philosophy. 

Science, Philosophy, and Religion. This volume 
contains the papers and comments presented at the 
third Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion held at Columbia University August 27-31, 
1942. This Conference was conceived in an effort 
to bring some unity in the divergent points of view 
which exist in the intellectual atmosphere of the 
democracies. Its aim appears to be a synthesis 
not merely of opinions within a given branch of 
human knowledge, but also between the various 
branches of knowledge. The original founders of 
the Conference were attempting to see whether or 
not it was possible to develop a systematic point of 
view which could confront successfully the ob- 
viously unified point of view of the dictatorship. 
Whether or not this aim is achieved remains for the 
readers of the volumes to decide for themselves. 
The present reviewer feels that, at least as evi- 
denced in the papers in this present volume, that 
goal has not been and is not being achieved. This 
does not in any sense depreciate the great value to 
the participants in these conferences that derives 
from an exchange of ideas, not merely with people 
in their own particular specialty but also with 
people in fields sometime very distant from a 
given field. 

The papers in the first part of the volume con- 
cern themselves with the existence of an objective 
basis for value judgments. Four of the six papers 
in this part are written by professional philo- 
sophers. The impression one gets is that they are 
also written for professional philosophers. In 
addition, these papers hardly seem to arrive at any 
common grounds. Each author brings his own 
point of view and criticizes others from that point 
of view. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to the 
relation of general objectives of the Conference to 
the problems of education and public adminis- 
tration. To the readers of this journal, some of the 
papers in this part will probably be of greater in- 
terest than most of the others. For example, 
there is a paper by David Lilienthal on The 
Unification of Specialized Knowledge in Practical 
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Affairs. Lyman Bryson presents his ideas on the 
good society. Public administration is represented 
by Henry Dennison’s Fundamental Objectives for 
Public Administration. Also of interest is the 
paper on Economic Policy and Democracy by 
M. A. Heilperin. 

The third part of this conference was devoted to 
the general topic of the meaning of Human Dignity 
and Human Civilization in terms of various dis- 
ciplines. To students of the social sciences, the 
paper of Macliver, After the Price of War, the Price 
of Peace, will be of interest. The final two parts of 
the book are devoted to art, music, and letters and 
the Significance of History for the Current Crisis. 

The effects on ideas that result from face to face 
analysis and criticism cannot, of course, be carried 
over intoa volume. The publication of comments 
on various papers adds a great deal to the recogni- 
tion of the existence of differences of opinion. 
Whether these effects, if any, will have any bearing 
on the original purpose of the Conference is 
dubious. That the challenge to democratic 
thought can be met by a group of people meeting in 
this way once a year is also questionable, since this 
challenge has unsettled the minds of the “common 
man” and not the participants of these meetings. 
It is to be hoped that further conferences will 
recognize the fact that unity is not in itself an 
intrinsic good; that differences of opinion make for 
progress. The totalitarian challenge is not so 
much to the fact that there exist differences of 
opinion in a democracy but rather to the method of 
solving those differences of opinion and the value 
placed upon truth as a good. 

Louis O. KatTrso¥F 

The University of North Carolina 


Tue Orner Sipe or Marn Street. By Henry John- 
son. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 
263 pp. $2.75. 


Only a small part of historian Johnson’s auto- 
biography, implicitly an answer to lopsided fiction 
on the American community, is given to a gentle- 
handed straightening up of the Sinclair Lewis 
picture of Sauk Center, Minnesota. The book is 
mainly concerned with scholarship, with how to 
learn and teach history. The novelist was born in 
that town after the arrival of Johnson whose 
family settled there from Sweden when he was 
nine. Here is a story told with transparent 
understatement, an account of the influences and 
turnings in the author’s road of life. He who was 
to become the esteemed Professor of History (now 
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Emeritus) might have spent his days as a druggist, 
a banker, a newspaperman, or as an obscure 
teacher. He made good at these and at other 
tasks from farm labor to city politics but destiny 
had him marked for Teachers College, Columbia 
University where, as a student newcomer, the 
friendly Robinson assured him his' normal-school 
experience would simply count against him and 
where later, as the new undottored professor, the 
equally friendly Dunning jibed him as “the guy 
what teaches them methods.” But the big 
fellows here and abroad could and did learn from 
Johnson. No follower of formal steps, no devotee 
of rigid pedagogy, he simply aimed to get lessons 
into the direct experience of pupils whether they 
were first graders or graduate students. Much of 
his book is critical of fads and methods (even of 
the radiation method! p. 231), the last chapter 
being a challenge to functionalists who think they 
have something new and to those who encourage 
provincialism. “Every school should teach the 
history of the community in which the school is 
located. But to build an entire program in history 
around individual or local, or even around 
national tastes, interests, and problems is simply 
provincial.” (p. 246) 

As an autobiography it is fascinating, rugged, 
witty; good for reading aloud to young and old 
before the open fire. Teachers can find in it much 
that will stimulate them to do a better job. Tast- 
ing a little of it will compel reading it all, and with 
reward. 

Lee M. Brooks 

The University of North Carolina 


A Tree Grows IN BROOKLYN. By Betty Smith. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 443 pp. $2.75. 


Here there passes before us the panorama of a 
section of city life, together with the intimate 
details of family life, prepared for us not by a 
statistician with an array of facts and figures, not 
by a sociologist presenting a carefully prepared case 
history, not by a participant observer who has for a 
brief period lived among the group, nor by a psy- 
chologist, a historian, or an economist, but by one 
who naturally combines all of these—who, her- 
self, is a member of the. group about which she 
writes. Only one who had been born and bred in 
Brooklyn, who had been part. of its warp and woof, 
could have had that “.. . feeling about it—Oh, I 
can’t explain it. You’ve got to live in Brooklyn 
toknow.” (p.407) Tolive “there” is always the 


best way to know, and to those of us who have lived 
in a city, Brooklyn or another, Betty Smith gives us 
incident after incident that can be matched at 
every turn. Analogous, and even identical, 
happenings are recalled and relived in the light of 
Miss Smith’s penetrating interpretation. Brook- 
lyn is the locale, but the tragedy and comedy, the 
pathos and humor, the sordidness and beauty—all 
can be and are duplicated again and again in any 
large city. 

For the sociologist, of special significance in this 
series of pen sketches is the folk portraiture about 
which Miss Smith writes so earnestly and sympa- 
thetically, as well as poignantly. Page after page 
carries the wisdom, the beliefs, the courage, the 
aspirations of the folk. There is none of the 
futility of “Tobacco Road” folk, but there is always 
the looking ahead, the striving upward and 
onward, the desire that each generation shall rise 
upon the achievements—feeble though they may 
be—of the last. “...In the old country, a man is 
given to the past. Here he belongs to the future. 
In this land, he may be what he will, if he has the 
good heart and the way of working honestly at the 
right things.” (p. 73) “The secret lies in the 
reading and the writing. You are able to read. 
Every day you must read one page from some 
good book to your child. Every day this must be 
until the child learns to read. Then she must read 
every day. I know this is the secret.” (p. 74) 
Yet the lore of the folk must not be neglected but 
must be handed down, by word of mouth, from 
generation to generation. “And you must tell the 
child the legends I told you—as my mother told 
them to me and her mother to her....” (p. 74) 
But “It is a good thing to learn the truth one’s 
self. To first believe with all your heart, and then 
not to believe, is good too. ... When as a woman 
life and people disappoint her, she will have had 
practice in disappointment and it will not come so 
hard. In teaching your child, do not forget that 
suffering is good too. It makes a person rich in 
character.” (p. 75) 

And finally, “Before you die, you must own a bit 
of land—maybe with a house on it that your child 
or your children may inherit.” (p. 76) Here is 
the wisdom of the folk handed down by Francie’s 
grandmother to her daughter, Katie, and thence on 
to Francie and to Neely, herbrother. Withsucha 
heritage of the good life, is it any wonder that 
Francie and Neely spoke thus of their little sister, 
who would never know the pangs of hunger or any 
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of the deprivation of poverty, who would naturally 
be “somebody” without the constant struggle to 
achieve or to maintain: 


“Laurie’s going to have a mighty easy life all right.” 
“She’ll never have the hard times we had, will she?” 
“No. And she’ll never have the fun we had, either.” 
“Gosh! We did have fun, didn’t we, Neely?” 
“Veah!” 

“Poor Laurie,” said Francie pityingly. 
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A Tree Grows in Brooklyn is definitely not “a 
sour and sociological report,”’ but it is sociology 
and should be read by every sociologist and every 
social worker, for its clear and understanding 
interpretation of why people are “that way.” 
Miss Smith knows why and she tells it in simple, 
rhythmic prose that is frequently of the essence 
of poetry. 

KATHARINE JOCHER 

The University of North Carolina 


BRIEFER COMMENT 


Tue Necro Hanpsoox. Compiled and edited by 
Florence Murray. New York: Wendell Malliet 
and Company, 1942. 269 pp. $3.50. 


This handbook is an ably edited and exceed- 
ingly useful manual of information concerning the 
Negro in the United States. Its thirty sections 
include lists, summaries, reviews, and statistics 
on such topics as business, civil rights, crime, 
World War II, religious denominations, labor, 
health, government and politics, population, 
music and art, the radio, sports, etc. The 
statistical material is up to date, and the text is 
written in concise factual style without editorial 
comment. The reviewer and his students have 
found the volume to be a useful treasury of in- 
* formation on contemporary Negro life. 

The Negro Year Book, published at Tuskegee 
Institute, had better look to its laurels. Al- 
though it was intended to be “an annual encyclo- 
pedia of the Negro,” it has unfortunately been 
able to make its appearance only twice in the last 
ten years. The Negro Handbook has about half 
as many pages as the latest issue of the Negro 
Year Book (1937-38), but it is easier on the eye, 
its statistical tables are more dependable, and it 


is freer from mechanical errors. 
G. B. J. 


SLAVE SONGS OF THE GEORGIA SEA IsLANDs. By Ly- 
dia Parrish. New York: Creative Age Press, 1942. 
256 pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 


The sea-island area of Georgia and South 
Carolina has long been known as an area in which 
the folk culture of the Negroes retains more of its 
African flavor than anywhere else in the United 
States. Mrs. Parrish, wife of the artist, Maxfield 
Parrish, has a winter residence on St. Simon’s 
Island, Georgia, where for more than twenty 
years she has devoted a great deal of her time to 


the collection and preservation of Negro songs 
and traditions. Her book is a veritable labor of 
love. With its character sketches, its anecdotes, 
its excellent illustrations, and its sixty songs with 
music, this book is of particular interest to lovers 
of folk music. Musicologists will find it useful 
because it contains considerable historical and 
ethnographical material on the background of 
Afro-American music, and the musical trans- 
criptions by Creighton Churchill and Robert 
MacGimsey are skillfully done. The songs are 
classified as follows: African survivals; Afro- 
American shout songs; ring-play, dance, and 
fiddle songs; religious songs; and work songs. 
More studies of this sort, with mechanical record- 
ing of songs as they are actually sung, are essen- 
tial for a definitive analysis of the relation of 
Afro-American folk music to African and western 
musical heritages. 


G. B. J. 


RESEARCH GUIDE ON COOPERATIVE GROUP FARMING. 
By Joseph W. Eaton and Saul M. Katz. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1942. 86 pp. 


This research bibliography on rural cooperative 
production and cooperative communities was 
compiled by the Rural Settlement Institute. It 
describes cooperative group farming, gives gen- 
eral references on American organizations, bibli- 
ographies, periodicals, material on philosophy, 
and history. Among the valuable listings are 
the farm comzaunities of the past, the cooperative 
corporation farms of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and the land leasing associations of the 
F.S.A. as of December 31, 1941. To facilitate 
the preparation of periodic supplements to this 
bibliography, the authors ask that their attention 
be called to any references not included. Stu- 
dents of the community will find the references 
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and the discussions of American and foreign co- 
operative projects of considerable use. 
L. M. B. 


Nova Scotta: THE LAND or CoopERaTION. By Leo R. 
Ward. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942. 207 


pp. $2.50. 


After mingling with the fishermen, farmers, and 
miners of forty odd cooperative centers in mari- 
time Canada, Father Ward reveals the mind of the 
“little men” and their leaders, what they think of 
study clubs, credit unions, and various coopera- 
tive ventures. In a style so informal and chatty 
that it is not always clear whether the words are 
those of the author or the folks, he gives a verbal 
travel tour to those who have not been there to 
see for themselves. Authentic in detail, the book 
is as noteworthy for its catholicity of spirit as 
is the Antigonish cooperative program itself where 
human need transcends religious creed, where 
many Catholics and some Protestants study and 
work together on the same side of the cooperative 
highway. 

L. M. B. 


America In Transition. By John A. Kinneman and 
Richard G. Browne. New York: McGraw Hill 
Book Company, 1942. 581 pp. $3.50. 


This is an attractive book. It is a simply 
written, copiously illustrated text for college 
freshmen on changing America, 1880-1941; an 
interweaving of many political, economic, and 
sociological threads that pattern individual and 
group life, social institutions, rural-urban, and 
national-international conditions. The authors 
practice commendable restraint, leaving un- 
colored the facts on such problems as the poll tax, 
the consumer, and race, yet presenting them in 
such a way that a normal class can apply black 
and white and all the colors of the spectrum. 

The format is a departure from the usual. The 
two-column page facilitates speed and accuracy 
in reading. Although this arrangement means 
fewer pages and less bulk the volume is still rather 


heavy to handle. 
L. M. B. 


Tue Smycte Woman. By Ruth Reed. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942. 227 pp. $2.00. 


This is much the best book dealing with the 
problems of the unmarried woman. Such a de- 


tailed and constructive treatment of the difficul- 
ties and opportunities of the single woman has 
been sorely needed for some years and there will 
be still more needed in the near future as a result 
of our present global war. The book neither 
advocates nor attacks the status of those who 
either by choice or by fate do not marry, but 
instead discusses the consequences of a woman’s 
remaining single, both her difficulties and her 
opportunities. It is divided in two parts: one 
analyzing the personal life of the woman and the 
other her work. 

The author came to her task unusually well 
equipped in background and in attitude. The 
reader will especially value such chapters as Some 
Women Do Not Marry, How to Be Happy 
Though Single, The Single Woman and Children, 
The Single Woman and Men, The Aged Single 
Woman. Every teacher of marriage or family 
courses will welcome this discussion as a book of 


reference for his students. 
E. R. G. 


You AND MARRIAGE. By Lecturers in “Marriage,” 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University; 
Helen Mougey Jordan, Editor. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942. 296 pp. $2.50. 


Although the lectures included in this volume 
were used as a course in marriage, the book ap- 
parently is not designed to be a college textbook. 
The editor says, “This book is planned to answer 
questions on various aspects of human and social 
experience which offers perhaps the greatest 
opportunity for personal development.” 

As is so often true in books made up of contribu- 
tions by various specialists, this one lacks over-all 
unity and coordination and presents a rather 
unrelated range of individual topics with omissions 
that are of concern to persons preparing for 
marriage. 

The chapters, taken separately, are adequate 
treatments of specific aspects of marital and family 
relationships. Some of them are extremely prac- 
tical, presenting answers to detailed questions that 
would ordinarily arise in the course of married life, 
while others are extremely theoretical, examining 
the scientific foundations of mental, physiological, 
and social behavior. I question whether any one 
reader would be interested in and get help from 


both types of treatment. 
D. S. KE. 
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SHe’s Orr TO MarriacGe. By Gulielma Fell Alsop 
and Mary F. McBride. New York: The Vanguard 
Press, 1942. 268 pp. $2.50. 


This is a book to be read by the young woman 
who is looking forward to her marriage and who 
wants an interesting, practical, and non-academic 
discussion of the many questions she has in mind. 
It should be of particular value to high school girls 
and those of college age who have not had an op- 
portunity to study marriage preparation. 

Of special interest right now is the chapter on 
War Brides. 

D. S. K. 


Sex EpucaTIon In Hicu Scuoors. By John Newton 
Baker. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1942. 
155 pp. $2.00. 


This volume is primarily a survey of the extent 
and nature of programs in sex education in high 
schools throughout the United States as of 1939-40. 
It appears to be quite complete. 

Suggestions are given for the future development 
of the program. The appendices include sample 
outlines of courses and a good bibliography. 

D. S. K. 


Wits Tuts Rinc. By Ethel Miller Nash. New York: 
Association Press, 1942. 112 pp. $1.50. 


Attempting to cover the complex subject of 
preparation for marriage and satisfactory conduct 
of family life this book is inadequate because of its 
brevity. It uses insufficient space to treat any 
portion of the material completely and conse- 
quently falls back upon ‘categorical statements 
offering a narrow and limited point of view. 

D..S, K. 


Tue Kentucky Poor Law 1792-1936. By Emil Mc- 
Kee Sunley. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. 160 pp. $1.50. 


This is an excellent account of Kentucky Poor 
Law: it orients the reader well to the historical 
development of the poor laws, and evaluates their 
effectiveness by means of pertinent illustrations of 
the assets and inadequacies in practice. The 
material on the development of the county poor- 
house is especially good. 

The study is the product of accurate and diligent 
research into early legislative provisions. 
unusually thorough in the phases it purports to 


It is. 
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cover. Its only important flaw is more probably 
the fault of editing rather than of the author: this 
is the impression of unsystematic selection of 
material from the larger study of which this is an 
excerpt, without any statement as to the scope of 
the other manuscript. This would account for 
some disproportion in content, such as the over- 
emphasis on the structure of county government 
as a unit of public welfare administration, with 
neglect of the unit of state administration; simi- 
larly, there is an entire section on the child born 
out of wedlock, with only minor reference to other 
problems of dependent children. An introductory 
statement would have remedied this apparent lack 
of coherence, which detracts from a study other- 


wise valuable and interesting. 
M. H. W. 


CANDLE BY Nicut: THE Story oF THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF KEZIA PAYNE DE PELCHIN, TEXAS PIONEER 
TEACHER, SOCIAL WORKER AND Nurse. By Harold 
J. Matthews. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
1942. 272 pp. $3.00. 


“This biography came to be written by accident. 

“T always thought of Kezia Payne de Pelchin as 
merely a good woman, deserving casual notice and 
mild praise, and let it go at that. 

“But one day I changed my mind. 

“I was clearing out a closet full of dust covered 
boxes of old business communications, canceled 
checks, and retired ledgers, when my eyes fell upon 
a huge bundle of letters written in a beautiful 
Spencerian hand. They were a detailed account 
of Mrs. de Pelchin’s experiences in the yellow fever 
epidemic of 1878 in Memphis! I sat right down 
in the middle of all the debris and started reading 
those letters. It was like finding a dime novel in 
your attic on a rainy day.” 

After reading the above explanation one’s 
curiosity is aroused as to what those letters con- 
tained. That curiosity is not satisfied until one 
has completed the last chapter of the book. With 
those letters as a basis Mr. Matthews, by con- 
sulting old newspaper files, by interviewing aged 
pioneer settlers, and by following various other 
clues, has written an engaging biography of a 
pioneer teacher, social worker and nurse, whose 
heroic and unselfish labors constantly remind one 
of Dorothea Dix. If Texas produced a Kezia 
Payne de Pelchin, perhaps other states have 
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heroines of equal stature. We hope that this book 
will stimulate a series of social work biographies. 
W. B. S. 


SoctaAL WELFARE AND PROFESSIONAL EpucaTIon. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. By Edith Abbott. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 321 


This book which first appeared in 193i has been 
about doubled in size by the addition of five chap- 
ters composed of papers and addresses by Miss 
Abbott. The new chapters are concerned with 
social welfare rather than professional education. 
This new edition renders a distinct service in 
bringing together in one volume a number of worth 
while papers and addresses by Miss Abbott. 

R. M. B. 


Your Heatra Dramatizep. Selected Radio Scripts. 
By W. W. Bauer and Leslie Edgley. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1939. 528 pp. 


$2.25. 

DraMatizeD Battaps. By Janet Tobitt and Alice 
White. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Inc., 1938. 193 pp. $2.00. 

Prays ror Hica Hourpays. By Janet E. Tobbitt and 
Alice White. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941. 141 pp. $1.50. 


The field of drama is constantly broadening its 
power of influence and its techniques of procedure 
as it enters into many new fields of endeavor. E. 
P. Dutton and Company, through the three vol- 
umes listed above, specifically indicate this trend. 
Your Health Dramatized, a series of selected radio 
scripts which received the 1938 first award of the 
Institute for Education by Radio, affords excellent 
opportunity to relate health education to the 
individual and group through dramatics. The 
book is of special interest to education administra- 
tors, teachers, and dramatic directors who wish 
to vitalize the program of health education, public 
health, and personal and mental hygiene. The 
book contains 32 scripts and an excellent bibliog- 
raphy. The scripts are written in full with 
detailed guides. 

It is refreshing to witness the growing interest in 
folklore. Dramatized Ballads is made up of a 
selected group of old ballads put to music with 
directions for acting and pantomime. It is of 
special use for indoor or outdoor purposes. The 
ballads are also adjusted for use by small or large 
groups. The music for the ballads will be found 
in the volume. Leaders in social recreation who 


wish to introduce folk games and simple folk 
dances and at the same time carry with them 
educational values will find the book very useful 
and stimulating. 

In the third volume, Plays for High Holidays, 
the field of drama enters the realm of religious 
festivals. Four plays, two related to Christmas 
and two to Easter, are presented in full. Again 
those teachers and recreation leaders who wish to 
present a simple yet meaningful picture of these 
holidays woven into ballad form will find the 
volume very helpful. 

These three contributions add to the continuing 
flow of material that is building up for the educa- 
tional and recreational leaders in the United States 
a splendid library of folk lore directed into pur- 
poseful activity. 

H. D. M. 


Team Sports FoR WomMEN. By Alice W. Frymir and 
Marjorie Hillis. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1942. $2.50. 


A. S. Barnes and Company has published a 
series of books, each relating to a particular sport 
of general interest to women. This volume, Team 
Sports for Women, does for women what Sports, 
by Mitchell, has done for men. The authors col- 
lected the most popular sports for women and 
brought together under one volume simple rules, 
directions, and diagrams for practice. 

Special emphasis is given to methods throughout 
the volume, and there is discerned throughout the 
special philosophy relating to women in the world 
of sports. The rules are clearly and simply stated. 
The diagrams are well drawn and accurately meas- 
ured. Leaders of women’s sports should find the 
volume a real aid as a teaching technique. It is 
also a volume that leaders of women on play- 
grounds, athletic fields, in community centers, and 
gymnasiums. can use with the least technical 
difficulty. 

H. D. M. 


Yours rn tHE CCC. By Kenneth Holland and Frank 
Ernest Hill. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil of Education, 1942. 263 pp. $2.25. Illustrated. 


Since the Federal Government has abolished the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, this volume on the 
Youth in the CCC, prepared for the American 
Youth Commission, becomes an excellent historical 
document of what this agency contributed to 
modern youth caught in the depression. The 
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volume pictures the growth of the.work camp plan. 
involving the social and economic necessity which 
brought it about. 

Special emphasis is given to the appraisal of the 
Corps from the standpoint of the enrollees, em- 
ployers, and the educational directors. The 
emphasis is also directed to the type of boys within 
the Corps, their backgrounds, learning methods, 
their educational training, the work that they did 
and the effect of this program in later life. 

It is good to know that this splendid agency with 
its outstanding record has been recorded, and the 
student of modern youth owes a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Holland and Mr. Hill for the contribution. 
The volume takes its place with the many other 
excellent contributions that the American Youth 
Commission has presented to the people of the 


United States. 
H. D. M. 


Yours Service Councits. Prepared by J. Gordon 
Crowe and Rita M. Cowan of the New York State 
Department of Education, and Robert A. Poulson 
of the New York State Council of Defense. Albany- 
New York State Educational Department, 1942. 

THe Georcia Rurat Youth Commission. By Lewis 
M. Killian. Athens: University of Georgia, 1942. 


Youth is finding a definite place in the war effort 
through the organization of Youth Service Coun- 
cils. These Councils are in addition to the many 
other groups organized on a national basis and 
already coordinated with community life. The 
council idea is an attempt to coordinate youth in 
war time. 

They render an affective service, especially in 
the fields of Civilian Defense, the organization of 
constructive work programs, and an indication of 
the opportunities for American youth. It is hoped 
that within the next few years, these Youth 
Councils will be promoted throughout every State 


and in every community of the Nation. 
H. D. M. 


How to Rettre AND Like It. By Raymond P. 
Kaighn. Introduction by Arthur E. Bestor. New 
York: Association Press, 1942. 170 pp. $1.75. 


This little book has grown out of the day’s work 
and is intended to meet the need of “inquirers on 
how to prepare for retirement and how to adjust 
to it when it arrives.” Although it is never too 
late to begin, it follows logically that those who 
have made life full and rich with a real zest for 
living during the years of greatest activity and 
productivity need have no great fear of what 
retirement will hold for them. Their alertness, 
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zest, and resourcefulness are apt to carry over into 
the more quiet days ahead, so that the difference 
will be in degree rather than in kind. If “Life 
Begins at Forty,” why not learn then “How to 
Retire and Like It”? 

Today when so much of the social worker’s time 
and energy must be spent on public assistance and 
social Security, he may well find here some valuable 


suggestions for his clients as well as for himself. 
a 2 


Enemy Brotuers. By Constance Savery. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1943. 313 
pp. $2.50. 


This book is possibly intended for young people 
since it narrates the experiences of Max, a twelve 
year old boy, reared in a German family and in the 
Nazi tradition, brought to England from Norway 
as a somewhat youthful prisoner of war, and taken 
into an English family who believe him to be their 
long-lost brother. However, adults, particularly 
those interested in the problems of re-education of 
Nazi youth, will find it profitable and thought- 
provoking, as well as interesting reading, since it 
points up the importance of a clear understanding, 
interpretation, and motivation of the psychology 
and the sociology of the folk, in any program of 
postwar planning. 

K. J. 


THe BOND BETWEEN Us. The Third Component. 
By Frederick Loomis, M.D. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1942. 267 pp. $2.50. 

Social workers izve long recognized the impor- 
tance, as well as the existence, of “the third com- 
ponent,” as Dr. Loomis calls that intangible “path 
of understanding from one mind and heart to the 
other.” The term has also been used by Dr. 
William A. White who has so aptly said: “When 
two individuals . . . unite for a common purpose—”’ 
which may be any kind of partnership, business or 
otherwise—the relationship can not be expressed 
by merely adding A and B together. “There is 
something that has gone into the formula beside 
A and B—a third component, and that third com- 
ponent is the relationship between them.” This is 
Dr. Loomis’ thesis which, at least for this reviewer, 
he hus demonstrated adequately and satisfyingly. 

Although the book is autobiographical and the 
thesis, therefore, derived largely from and illus- 
rated by doctor-patient experiences, it can be 
read with profit by anyone whose contacts bring 


him into close interrelationships with others. 
i %, 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 1899-1939: A Srupy oF 
Ovureut, EmpLoyMentT AND Propuctivitry. By 
Harold Barger and Hans H. Landsberg. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1942. 435 pp., 47 charts, 54 tables, 4 appendices. 
$3.00. 

Camp BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT. Edited by 
Roger G. Barker, Jacob S. Kounin, and Herbert F. 
Wright. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1943. 652 pp. $4.00. 

Race AnD Crue. By Willem Adriaan Bonger. 
Translated from the Dutch by Margaret Mathews 
Hordyk. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. 130 pp. $1.50. Tables. 

OUTLINES OF THE FuTURE. WORLD ORGANIZATION 
EMERGING FROM THE War. By Henri Bonnet. 
Chicago: World Citizens Association, 1943. 128 pp. 
$0.25. 

RELIGION OF Tomorrow. By John Elof Boodin. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1943. 189 pp. 
$2.50. 

LEARNING TO CARE FOR CHILDREN. By Dorothy E. 
Bradbury and Edna P. Amidon. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1943. 149 pp. 

A Gume For A MAN AND Woman Looxinc Towarp 
MarriAGE. By Roy A. Burkhart. Flushing, New 
York: The Hearthside Press, 1943. 62 pp. 

Boys Witt Be MEN. By Helen A. Burnham, Evelyn 
G. Jones, and Helen D. Redford. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1942. 477 pp. $2.00. 

GrocrapHy oF Latin America. Revised Edition. 
By Fred A. Carlson. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1943. 566 pp. Maps and Illustrations. 

CHALLENGE TO Marion. By Julia M. H. Carson. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1943. 
177 pp. $2.00. 

ITALIAN OR AMERICAN. THE SECOND GENERATION IN 
Conruict. By Irvin L. Child. New Haven: In- 
stitute of Human Relations, Yale University Press 
1943. 208 pp. $2.75. 

BORDERLANDS OF PsycHIATRY. Harvard University 
Monograph in Medicine and Public Health, No. 4. 
By Stanley Cobb. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. 166 pp. $2.50. Illustrated. 

THE JUDGMENT oF THE Nations. By Christopher 
Dawson. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942. 222 
pp. $2.50. 

Macuines FoR America. By Marshall Dunn and 
Lloyd N. Morrisett. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company, 1943. 164 pp. Illus- 
trated. 

Power FoR America. By Marshall Dunn and Lloyd 
N. Morrisett. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 


World Book Company, 1943. 164 pp. Illustrated. 
Wrncs ror America. By Marshall Dunn and Lloyd 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 


N. Morrisett. 


World ¥ Book Company, 1943. 244 pp. Illus 
trated. 

PERSONALITY AND SoctAL Group Work. By Everett 
W. Du Vall. New York: Association Press, 1943. 
234 pp. $2.50. 

Makers oF Mopern Srratecy. Mutrrary THOUGHT 
FROM MACHIAVELLI TO Hitter. Edited by Edward 
Mead Earle with the collaboration of Gordon A. 
Craig and Felix Gilbert. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1943. 553 pp. $3.75. 

Expiorinc TomorRow’s AGRICULTURE. COOPERA- 
TIVE Group FARMING—A PRACTICAL PROGRAM OF 
RuraAt REHABILITATION. By Joseph W. Eaton. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 255 pp. 
$2.75. Illustrated. 

EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING, 1899-1939. AN 
ANALYsIs OF Its RELATION TO THE VOLUME OF 
Propuction. By Solomon Fabricant. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1942. 
360 pp., 18 charts, 13 tables, 8 appendices. $3.00. 

JONATHAN’s Doorstep. By Helen Clark Fernald. 
Decorations by Nedda Walker. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1943. 280 pp. $2.25. 

Marrrep Woman’s Brit or Ricuts. By Nathaniel 
Fishman. With an Introduction by Dorothy Ken- 
yon. New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 
1943. 282 pp. $2.50. 

EDUCATIONAL ProGREss IN SouTHEAST Asta. By J. 
S. Furnivall. New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1943. 186 pp. $2.00. 

CLINCHING THE Victory. By Eldon Griffin. Seattle: 
Wilberlilla Publishers, 1943. 365 pp. $2.00. 

PrincrPtrs oF SysTEMATIC PsycHoLocy. By Coleman 
R. Griffith. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1943. 718 pp. $4.50. 

Sex in Marriace. Third Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. By Ernest R. Groves and Gladys Hoag- 
land Groves. [Illustrations by Robert L. Dickinson. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1943. 224 pp. 
$2.00. 

CURRICULUM PRINCIPLES AND SociaL TRENDS. By J. 
Minor Gwynn. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943. 630 pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 

None But THE Lonety Heart. By Louis Harris. 
New York: Larch Publications, Inc., 1943. 334 pp. 
$3.50. 

Tue WPA AND FEDERAL REtreEF Poticy. By Donald 
S. Howard. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1943. 879 pp. $4.00. 

FreNcH CANADA IN TRANSITION. By Everett Cher- 
rington Hughes. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1943. 227 pp. $2.50. 

PRINCIPLES OF BEHAVIOR. AN INTRODUCTION TO BE- 
HAVIOR THEORY. By Clark L. Hull. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 422 pp. 
Illustrated. 


























THe Bayous or Lovuristana. By Harnett T. Kane. 
Illustrated with drawings by Tilden Landry and 
photographs. New York: William Morrow and 
Company, 1943. 340 pp. $3.50. 

THe DIsPLACEMENT OF POPULATION IN Europe. By 
Eugene M. Kulischer. Washington, D. C.: Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1943. 171 pp. Boards 
$1.50; paper bound $1.00. Charts. 

LABOR AND THE War. Labor Fact Book 6. Labor 
Research Association. New York: International 
Publishers, 1943. 208 pp. $2.00. 

PopuLaTION ProsieMs. A CULTURAL INTERPRETA- 
TION. By Paul H. Landis. Cincinnati: American 
Book Company, 1943. 500 pp. $3.75. 

THe Wortp Since 1914. Fifth Edition. By Walter 
Consuelo Langsam. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. 837 pp. Bibliography 107 pp. 
$4.00. 

A Hanpsoox or Psycutatry. By P. M. Lichtenstein 
M.D. and S. M. Small, M.D. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1943. 330 pp. $3.50. 

OUTLINES FOR Post-War PLANNING. A SYLLABUS OF 
SUGGESTIONS—PLANS—-IDEAS. By John H. Mari- 
ano. New York: National Public and Labor Rela- 
tions Service Bureau, Inc., 1943. 40 pp. 

FEEDING BaBies AND THEIR Famitres. By Helen 
Monsch and Marguerite K. Harper. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1943. 386 pp. $3.50. 

New Wortp A-Cominc. InstpE Back AMERICA. 
A Lire-tn America Prize Book. By Roi Ottley. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. 364 pp. 
$3.00. 

Rounpup Time. A COLLECTION OF SOUTHWESTERN 
Writinc. Edited by George Sessions Perry. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1943. 384 pp. $3.00. 

CHILDREN NEED ApvuLts. By Ruth Davis Perry. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 136 pp. 
$1.50. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE First REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

ON SOcIAL Protection. Sponsored by the Division 

of Social Protection, Office of Community War Serv- 

ices, Federal Security Agency, Region VI. New 
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York: American Social Hygiene Association, 1943. 

78 pp. 

As THE Caitp. Grows. By Helen Brenton Pryor. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1943. 400 pp. 

FreipomM Speaks. IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY IN POETRY 
AND Prose. Selected by George F. Reynolds and 
Donald F. Connors. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1943. 270 pp. $2.00. 

Enemy Brotuers. By Constance Savery. Decora- 
tions by Henry C. Pitz. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1943. 313 pp. $2.50. 

Unton Ricuts AND Unron Duttes. By Joel Seidman. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943. 
238 pp. $2.50. 

Basic PropLems OF BEHAVIOR. By Mandel Sherman. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1941. 
440 pp. $3.00. 

A Tree Grows IN BROOKLYN. By Betty Smith. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 443 pp. 
$2.75. 

Tue LirperaL Minp or Jonn Mortey. By Warren 
Staebler. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1943. 221 pp. $3.50. 

THE NEGRO’s SHarRE. A Stupy or INcoME, Consump- 
TION, HousiInG AND Pusiic AssIsTaANcE. By Rich- 
ard Sterner. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943. 431 pp. $4.50. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN EUROPEAN History. By S. Har- 
rison Thomson. New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1943. 390 pp. $3.75. 

Man AND His Works. By Edward Lee Thorndike. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943. 212 
pp. $2.50. 

THe Worip CorreE ECONOMY WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO ConTROL SCHEMES. By V. D. Wickizer. 
Stanford University: Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, 1943. 258 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Conquest oF Eprpemic Disease. A CHAPTERIN 
THE History oF IpEas. By Charles-Edward Amory 
Winslow. New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1943. 411 pp. $4.50. 

THe Expression OF PERSONALITY. Experimental 
Depth Psychology. By Werner Wolff. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. 334 pp. 


‘Sociologists interested in the family will welcome the new periodical, Family Community Digest, 


published at Vassar College by Ruth Malley and Joseph K. Folsom, Editors. 









